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Dedicated  to  the  coffee  rnarketing  men  of  the  United 
States  in  the  sincere  hope  that  it  may  prove  helpful  to 
them  in  increasing  per  capita  consumption  of  the  coffee 
bean  at  a  rate  worthy  of  America’s  favorite  beverage. 


ThePublick  Advifer, 

WEEKLY 

Communicating  unto  the  whole 

Nation  the  fcveral  Occaiioni  of  all  perfons 
3rc  flny  way  concerned  in  msccer  of  *Buying  and 
Selling,  or  in  any  kind  of  Iroploymcnt,  or  dealir\gs 
whatfoever^  according  to  the  intent  of  the  OFFICE 
OF  PUBLICK  advice  liewly  fee  up  in 
feveral  places  ,  in  and  about  Linden  and  yyefi^ 
mhfier. 

For  the  better  Accommodation  and  Eafc  of 
the  People,  and  the  Univerfal  Benefit  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  point  of 

PUBLICK  INTERCOURSE. 


Fr^m  Tuefday  May  T9  U  TuefJaj  May  26, 

In  Bartholomew  Lane  on  the  back  fide  of  the  Old 
Exchange,  the  drink  called  Coffee^  ( yvhich  is  a  very  whol- 
fom  and  Phyfical  drink,  having  many  excellent  veriucs, 
clofes  the  Orifice  of  the  St omack,  fortifies  the  heat  with¬ 
in,  heipcth  Digeftion,  quickneththc  Spirits,  makeih  the 
heart  llghtfom,  is  good  again  ft  Eye- forts.  Coughs,  oc 
Colds  /  Khomes ,  Confumptions*,  Hcad-ach,  Dro.pfic , 
Gout,, Scurvy, Kings  Evil,  and  many  others  it  to  befbfd 
both  in  the  morning,  and  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon#  _ 

I'he  first  newspaper  advertisement  of  coffee  appeared  in  the 
London  Public  Adviser,  May  19-26,  1657. 
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Foreword 


In  an  era  when  economists  forecast  a  spectacular  rise  in  U.  S. 
food  consumption,  the  already  fierce  competition  among  non¬ 
alcoholic  beverages  can  be  expected  to  intensify.  And  the  extent  to 
which  coffee  wall  succeed  in  maintaining  its  traditional  position  as 
America’s  most  popular  drink  will  be  determined  by  the  collectiv’e 
marketing  talent  of  coffee  purveyors. 

What  better  time,  then,  for  the  advent  of  a  book  w'hich  “talks 
shop”  to  the  advertising  and  sales  executive,  as  well  as  to  the  top 
management  echelon  of  the  coffee  industry?  Most  roaster  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  find  the  reading  of  “Scientific  Marketing  of  Coffee” 
a  profitable,  if  not  an  altogether  revelational  experience.  And  even 
veteran  campaigners  are  likely  to  find  themselves  perusing  its  pages 
— just  to  make  certain  they’re  apace  with  the  latest  attitudes  and 
strategems. 

This  book  reviews  ideas,  traditional  marketing  policies,  off-beat 
approaches  and  gimmicks  that  have  created  a  stir  in  the  U.  S.  coffee 
roasting  industry.  Many  of  the  campaigns  have  done  more — they 
have  rung  the  bell.  They  have  successfully  established  a  consumer 
demand  that  is  identified  on  sales  charts  by  an  upward  line  reading 
from  left  to  right. 

Montaigne  once  said  that  he  never  set  pen  on  paper  except 
when  an  overdose  of  idleness  drove  him  to  it.  The  reverse  seems 
to  be  the  force  that  impels  the  author  of  “Scientific  Marketing  of 
Coffee.”  James  Quinn  is  a  tireless  prober  and  dissector,  gifted  with 
the  curiosity  of  a  reporter  and  the  tenacity  of  his  Irish  forebears. 
Fortunately,  by  education  and  vocation,  he  has  achieved  a  position 
it  could  be  called  an  observation  post — on  the  business  crossroads 
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—from  which  to  study  the  traffic  of  the  coffee  trade.  This  book  is 
the  result  and  it  should  serv'e  a  useful  purpose.  He  has  put  a 
spotlight  on  merchandising  methods  and  enabled  the  reader  to 
discern  some  of  the  opportunities  as  well  as  the  pitfalls  which 
confront  coffee  men  and  the  product  they  are  marketing. 

You  might  not  always  agree  with  Mr.  Quinn.  There  are  times 
when  I  don’t.  But  you  will  find  him  objective,  responsible,  and 
articulate.  When  he  has  something  to  say,  he  says  it — and  says  it 
well.  In  this  instance,  he  writes  it  well. 


The  timeliness  of  this  book  is  evidenced  by  a  few  statistics. 

Coffee  consumption  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  population 
growth  of  this  country.  In  1949,  U.  S.  imports  of  green  coffee 
totaled  22,100,000  bags.  Ten  years  later,  and  despite  a  phenomenal 
increase  of  29  million  in  our  total  population,  we  imported  only 
an  estimated  23,243,000  bags.  While  our  population  jumped  by 
19  percent,  our  coffee  imports  inched  up  only  five  percent.  In 
1949  per  capita  consumption  was  18.2  pounds.  In  1959  it  was  16.2 
pounds — two  pounds  down  from  where  it  was  ten  years  earlier. 
Even  if  we  make  allowance  for  increased  use  of  instant  coffee,  the 
hard  truth  is  that,  for  the  coffee  industry,  there  has  been  no  real 
advance  except  an  advance  in  cup  consumption  of  heavily-watered 
coffee. 


More  importantly,  what  is  ahead  for  the  industry?  What  lies 
ahead  in  a  decade  which  is  being  touted  as  one  of  exploding  popula¬ 
tion,  untold  economic  betterment,  greater  luxuries,  and  easier  living? 

If  the  last  ten  years  can  be  used  as  a  barometer  for  the  next  ten, 
we  should  be  concerned  about  the  possibility  of  continuing  coffee 
surpluses.  We  should  also  avoid  a  provincial  approach  to  an  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  which  could  materially  affect  our  way  of  life.  Based 
upon  what  has  happened  since  1950,  we  must  be  ready  to  combat 
tremendously-increased  competition  from  other  beverages.  And  if 
the  trend  in  per  capita  consumption  of  coffee  continues  to  lag  as 
it  has  been  doing,  it  will  take  us  at  least  eight  years  to  get  it  back  up 
where  it  was  ten  years  ago.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  1968  befoie  we 
equal  our  position  of  1950. 

The  complete  answer  to  this  marketing  problem  cannot  be 
found  in  “Scientific  Marketing  of  Coffee.”  However,  sound  market- 
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ing  should  lead  to  greater  consumption,  and  greater  consumption  is 
the  fertile  field  in  which  to  seek  a  solution.  Greater  coffee  consump¬ 
tion  implies  an  appeal  to  the  huge  U.  S.  market  to  dispose  of  more 
coffee.  This  objective  is  a  major  selling  undertaking  when  we  realize 
that  this  country  presently  consumes  more  than  half  of  all  the  coffee 
exported  from  producing  countries.  If  the  campaign  is  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  consumers  must  be  persuaded  to  drink  more  coffee,  properly 
brewed,  and  new  markets  for  coffee  must  be  developed. 

Let  us  remember  that  consumer  attitudes  and  consumer  accep¬ 
tance  of  claims  vary  according  to  the  age  we  liv'e  in.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  Phineas  T.  Barnum’s  observations  and  the  patronizing  posturing 
of  some  who  sell  to  them,  consumers  are  sophisticated;  they  are 
“savvy,”  suspicious,  discerning  and  quality-conscious.  The  suckers’ 
birthrate  has  declined  even  more  sharply  than  coffee’s  sales. 

It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  industry  to  give  consumers 
credit  for  being  intelligent  members  of  a  nation  that  has  one  of  the 
highest  literacy  rates  in  the  world. 

And  how  is  the  coffee  marketer  reacting  to  this  growing 
sagacity  among  consumers?  Does  he  still  think  that  vain  claims 
like  “best,”  “strongest,”  “more  cups  to  the  pound”  will  bring  him 
long-term  success?  And  do  his  selling  efforts  still  represent  a  static 
acceptance  that  there  is  only  so  much  pie  for  the  entire  industry  to 
divide?  Or  is  he  starting  to  consider  the  reasonable  assumption 
that,  without  cannibalism,  the  pie  might  be  enlarged? 

At  a  time  when  consumers  regard  coffee  prices  as  reasonable, 
the  coffee  marketer  might  direct  his  sales  appeal  at  those  who 
appreciate  quality  and  who  like  a  full-bodied  beverage.  He  might 
also  abandon  old  taboos  and  recognize  the  nation’s  youth  as  today’s 
largest  potential  market  for  coffee  consumption. 

Something  that  every  modern  coffee  marketer  should  face  up 
to — and  this  book  minces  no  words  in  reminding  him — is  the  scope 
and  buying  power  of  this  nations  youth  maiket.  Dining  1960, 
2,700,000  boys  and  girls  wall  celebrate  their  sixteenth  birthdays.  It 
is  at  this  age,  according  to  professional  surveys,  that  the  average 
youngster  can  begin  to  drink  coffee  regularly  with  his  parents  con¬ 
sent.  The  total  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  teenage  bracket 
today  is  no  less  than  17,000,000! 
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Two  of  the  pertinent  characteristics  of  this  sizeable  sector  of 
our  population  are  its  enormous  propensity  for  consuming  soft 
drinks  and  its  general  indifference  to  coffee.  There  are  divers  reasons 
for  this  inequity.  But  not  the  least  of  these  is  the  soft  drink  bottlers 
constant  romance  w'ith  the  youth  market,  as  contrasted  to  the  coffee 
industry’s  traditional  apathy. 

Marketing  is  simply  selling;  and  successful  selling  is  basically 
a  persuasive  procedure  that  keeps  the  production  department  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  product,  properly  priced,  in  increasing  volume.  And 
this  persuasive  procedure  must  return  a  net  profit. 

It  is  trite  but  true  that  a  great  industry  like  a  great  nation 
cannot  stand  still.  Either  it  moves  forward  or  it  risks  losing  its 
position  and  acceptance.  If  this  should  happen  to  the  commodity 
called  coffee,  great  harm  would  befall  the  coffee  industry  of  the 
United  States.  However,  this  would  only  be  part,  and  only  the 
beginning,  of  the  loss  to  the  Free  World.  For  coffee,  directly  or 
indirectly,  affects  many  nations  in  Latin  America,  in  Africa  and 
in  Europe. 

No  book  can  be  all  things  to  all  readers.  Mr.  Quinn’s  opus  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  actual  technique  of  selling  coffee,  and 
he  covers  that  area  thoroughly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  readers 
will  keep  in  mind,  as  they  review'  the  tactics  of  coffee  merchandising, 
the  effects  of  these  on  the  coffee-producing  countries.  As  most 
observers  of  the  w'orld  coffee  scene  know,  trade  in  this  commodity 
IS  of  the  greatest  importance  in  maintaining  and  developing  the 
economic  stature  of  many  of  our  friends  in  the  Free  World.  And 
the  interdependence  of  our  own  export  trade  and  economic  status 
is  self-evident. 


The  economic  superiority  of  the  United  States  must  not  be 
attributed  solely  to  good  luck.  Our  forebears  had  good  luck  in  dis¬ 
covering  that  our  nation  was  the  bearer  of  great  natural  resources. 
And  we  had  additional  good  fortune  in  being  materially  unaffected 
by  the  plant  destruction  of  the  two  World  Wars.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  economic  superiority  of  the  United  States 
as  been  generated  by  dynamic,  aggressive,  competitive  men;  by 

ree  men  competing  freely  in  a  free  atmospi.ere  since  the  days  of 
the  Founding  Fathers. 
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Xo  maintain  this  superiority  means  to  give  encouragement  to 
the  continued  growth  of  our  type  of  private,  competitive  business 
life.  It  means  to  increase  demand,  to  build  success  around  the 
consumer.  In  modern  capitalism  selling  has  the  critical  and  difficult 
assignment  of  keeping  consumption  in  balance  with  production. 
Xhe  maiketer  plays  a  vital  role  in  our  way  of  life.  It  is  from  his 
segment  of  the  business  world  that  most  can  be  done  to  generate 
interest  in  the  commodity  and  to  win  loyalty  for  a  brand. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  bold  in  this  concept,  but  we  must 
remember  that  it  cannot  be  sustained  by  government  controls,  or 
fiats  under  any  guise,  or  by  socialism  under  any  pretext,  or  by  a 
marketing  philosophy  designed  for  the  sailing  ship  era. 

“Scientific  Marketing  of  Coffee”  blueprints  no  artificial  cata¬ 
pult  to  sales  pinnacles.  Nor  does  it  waste  any  time  with  analyses  of 
obsolete  selling  techniques.  Mr.  Quinn  has  skipped  both  the  cliche 
and  the  poetry.  He  has,  instead,  taken  only  the  brass  tacks  and 
hammered  them  home  with  a  workmanlike  typewriter.  His  “speci¬ 
fication”  was  a  readable  discourse  on  the  rudiments  of  sound  coffee 
marketing.  And  that’s  what  he  has  delivered. 


New  York  John  F.  McKiernan 

March  1960  President,  National  Coffee  Association  of  U.S.A. 
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One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  world-wide  admiration  for 
American  industrial  know-how  stems  from  the  development  in  this 
country  of  Scientific  Management.  The  core  of  this  business  con¬ 
cept  is  the  detailed  analysis  of  w'ork  into  its  simplest  components 
and  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  worker’s  performance  of 
each  of  these  elements.  One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of 
Scientific  Management  to  the  increase  in  productivity  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  industrial  system  was  the  discov'ery  that  “planning”  is  different 
from  “doing.”  Placing  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  more  manage¬ 
ment  plans  before  it  acts,  the  easier,  more  effectiv’e  and  more 
productive  the  work,  had  a  greater  effect  on  America’s  industrial 
rise  than  time-and-motion  study  and  the  belt  conveying  system.  On 
this  piemise  rests  the  entire  structure  of  modern  management  and 
the  hope  for  a  more  productive  approach  to  the  marketing  of  coffee. 


BUSINESS  PLANNING 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  planning  is  deciding  in  advance 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  a  plan  is  a  projected  course  of  action. 
Normally,  business  planning  involves  the  following  basic  steps: 

1.  Recognition  of  a  problem.  The  planning  process  com¬ 
mences  when  for  any  of  a  variety  of  reasons,  management  considers 
that  It  may  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  firm  to  allow 

or  desired 

end  should  be  clearly  stated  and  the  operating  situation  should  be 
reviewed  to  determine  the  difficulties  in  reaching  it 

b.r  Typically,  there  are  a  num- 

possible  solutions  to  any  business  problem.  The  executive 
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should  make  note  of  as  many  of  these  alternatives  as  possible,  draw¬ 
ing  them  from  whatever  sources  are  readily  available  to  him.  His 
sole  criterion  should  be:  “If  this  proposal  were  put  into  effect, 
would  it  be  likely  to  enable  us  to  achieve  the  objective  we  have  set 
for  ourselves?”  He  should  then  pinpoint  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  employing  each  of  the  possible  solutions.  From  this  he 
determines  what  facts  will  be  needed  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  final 
choice. 

3.  Marshalling  the  facts.  In  seeking  business  facts,  the 
executive  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  information  is  costly  to  some 
degree,  and  he  should  bend  every  effort  to  keep  the  cost  of  the 
information  to  be  attained  in  line  with  the  value  to  be  derived  from 
it.  The  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  information  should  also  be 
ascertained.  Among  the  sources  of  information  readily  available  to 
the  executive  are:  accounting  data,  statistical  analysis,  economic 
studies,  controlled  experimentation  and  personal  interviews. 

4.  Investigation  and  analysis.  The  facts  should  be  scrutin¬ 
ized,  weighed  and  related  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  relative 
suitability  of  each  course  of  action. 

5.  Arrival  at  a  decision.  To  give  meaning  to  the  plan,  the 
executive  must  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to  which  course  of  action 
offers  the  best  chance  of  attaining  the  desired  goal.  The  final 
statement  of  the  plan  should  include  all  necessary  details  for  its 
implementation  including  the  establishment  of  check  points  at 
which  it  may  later  be  determined  to  what  extent  the  plan  is  suc¬ 
ceeding. 

Once  the  plan  is  adopted,  the  executive  should  issue  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  execution  of  the  plan  and  check  to  see  whether  any 
corrective  measures  must  be  taken  to  secure  its  fulfillment. 


SCIENTIFIC  MARKETING 

Since  the  1930’s,  efforts  have  been  made  to  apply  a  Scientific 
Management  approach  to  the  marketing  operations  of  manufactui- 
ing  and  processing  firms,  including  some  with  an  interest  in  coffee, 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  1  he  complex  of  techniques  a\  ail- 
able  to  the  coffee  roaster  for  moving  his  product  in  quantity  from 
the  roasting  plant  through  trade  channels  to  the  consumer  aie  at 
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best  relatively  unreliable  according  to  the  standards  which  in¬ 
dustrial  engineers  set  for  themselves.  Howev^er,  the  coffee  maiketing 
process  can  be  made  considerably  more  reliable  than  dependence  on 
euesswork,  intuition,  tradition  and  the  judgment  of  competitors. 

The  term,  “Scientific  Marketing,”  as  employed  here,  does  not 
suggest  the  existence  of  a  body  of  demonstrably  provable  principles 
corresponding  generally  to  what  the  physicists  and  chemists  have 
produced.  It  simply  suggests  an  approach  to  marketing  management 
in  which  managerial  decisions  are  arrived  at  only  after  the  prob¬ 
lems  under  consideration  have  been  subjected  to  penetrating 
scrutiny  similar  to  that  employed  by  the  physical  scientists  and  the 
industrial  engineers,  and  that  these  decisions  have  the  benefit  of 
factual  support,  sound,  rigorous  reasoning  and  empirical  test.  It 
rejects  deference  to  the  innate  knowledge  or  unsupported  opinions  of 
people  with  lengthy  experience  in  the  coffee  business  whose  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  business  was  acquired  at  a  time  when  economic,  social 
and  other  conditions  were  markedly  different  from  those  currently 
shaping  the  market.  Scientific  Marketing  requires  that  all  market¬ 
ing  decisions  be  based  on  fact  and  logical  argument. 

Effective  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  marketing 
problems  then,  involv  es  knowledge  of  the  topic,  dispassionateness  in 
weighing  the  evidence,  ability  to  see  clearly  what  conclusions  follow 
logically  from  a  set  of  premises,  readiness  to  reconsider  the  premises 
if  necessary,  and  courage  to  follow  the  argument  to  the  bitter  end, 
if  the  end  be  indeed  bitter.  Some  failures  to  reason  soundly  are  the 
result  of  prejudices  which  lead  us  to  distort  the  evidence,  closing 
one’s  mind  against  criticism  rendering  it  incapable  of  further  re"^ 
flection,  using  words  without  giving  due  consideration  to  their 
meaning,  and  fear  of  being  forced  to  forsake  the  shelter  of  com¬ 
forting  beliefs,  however  erroneous  they  may  be. 

If  the  coffee  industry  is  to  develop  and  expand  at  a  rate  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  the  overall  economy  of  the  nation,  its  marketing 
activities  will  have  to  be  carried  out  with  an  efficiency  worthy  of 
Its  processing  operations.  A  considerable  body  of  knowledge  exists 
about  successful  techniques  for  marketing  roasted  coffee.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  located  in  a  number  of  places  within  the  general 
confines  of  the  coffee  industry.  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  en- 
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compass  a  portion  of  that  knowledge  in  one  volume  in  an  effort  to 
give  the  coffee  marketing  executive  a  better  perspective  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  task  before  him. 

***** 

d'he  ideas  in  this  book  come  from  many  people.  My  greatest 
debt  is  to  the  e.xecutives  of  coffee  firms  who  have,  over  a  period  of 
years,  allowed  me  to  share  their  knowledge  of  coffee  marketing;  to 
the  professors  of  marketing  at  Columbia  University  who  have  been 
equally  generous;  and  to  the  staff  members  of  The  Tea  &  Coffee 
Trade  Journal,  whose  suggestions,  criticisms,  and  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  the  manuscript  were  most  helpful.  I  refrain  from 
mentioning  any  of  these  worthy  people  by  name  since  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  them  endorses  all  the  views  expressed  in  this 
book. 

***** 

The  term  “roaster”  is  used  throughout  this  book  to  mean  the 
coffee  processor,  distributor,  wholesale  grocer  or  other  organization 
which  controls  a  brand  of  coffee.  The  term  “marketer  or  market¬ 
ing  executive”  refers  to  the  individual  or  group  of  individuals 
within  the  “roaster”  firm  directly  charged  with  making  and  im¬ 
plementing  the  marketing  decisions. 

J.  P-  Q- 
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Introduction  of  a  brand  of  coffee  to  a  group  of  customers  whose 
buying  and  consuming  habits  suggest  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
the  number  and  variety  of  cofTee  brands  available  to  them,  chal¬ 
lenges  the  managerial  skills  of  the  coffee  roasting  firm’s  executives. 
An  opportunity  for  market  invasion  readily  awaits  if  the  roasting 
firm  possesses  remarkable  financial  strength  and  management  is 
willing  to  outspend  competitors  on  a  lavish  scale  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  the  market.  An  opportunity  also  exists  if  the  roasting 
plant  is  operated  with  such  a  degree  of  efficiency  that  the  brand 
can  offer  similar  quality  and  still  be  priced  well  below  the  level  of 
those  brands  which  seek  the  patronage  of  the  same  groups  of  people. 

Roasting  plants  which  incorporate  the  most  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  plant  layout  and  production  techniques  differ  but  little  in  their 
production  costs  per  unit  of  output.  Those  roasters  whose  plants  have 
deteriorated  to  sub-standard  efficiency  levels  realize  that  they  must 
either  modernize  their  operations  or  surrender  their  markets  by 
default  to  those  roasters  who  have  done  so.  As  production  tech¬ 
niques  become  more  standardized,  price  competition  becomes  a 
matter  of  willingness  to  accept  a  profit  sub-normal  for  the  industry, 
a  prospect  which  holds  little  attraction  when  competitors  have  suf¬ 
ficient  resources  to  withstand  the  battle  of  attrition. 

Product  research  to  uncover  new  factors  of  product  superiority 
is  carried  out  relentlessly  by  the  large  corporate  food  firms  with  well 
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developed  coffee  interests  as  well  as  by  many  large  regional  roasters 
and  supplieis  to  the  coffee  roasting  industry.  The  services  of  green 
coffee  buyers  and  blenders  are  available  in  the  open  market,  and 
even  in  the  soluble  coffee  field  the  supply  of  experienced  technicians 
and  engineers  is  rapidly  catching  up  with  demand. 

Fortunate  indeed  is  the  brand  that  can  offer  taste,  flavor, 
aroma  and  other  characteristics  pleasing  to  the  customer  completely 
different  from  those  offered  by  other  brands,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  such  an  advantage  would  be  short  lived,  since  success  will 
inevitably  lead  to  imitation.  In  some  of  the  large  metropolitan 
areas  as  many  as  a  hundred  different  coffee  brands  are  being  offered 
for  sale  at  any  given  time,  and  some  of  the  larger  supermarkets 
stock  as  many  as  fifteen  brands  of  regular  coffee  in  addition  to 
eight  or  nine  brands  of  instant.  While  a  product  difference  that 
is  meaningful  to  consumers  is  an  important  factor  in  determining 
the  marketability  of  any  product,  the  possibilities  for  differentiating 
a  brand  of  coffee  significantly  and  still  have  it  recognizable  as  coffee 
are  limited. 


ROLE  OF  MARKETING 

For  these  reasons,  the  areas  that  hold  the  greatest  promise  of 
a  competitive  breakthrough  for  a  coffee  brand  are  limited  almost 
e.xclusively  to  those  factors  that  fall  under  the  heading  of  marketing, 
which  includes  all  activities  by  which  a  producer  makes  his  goods 
more  acceptable  and  accessible  to  prospectiv’e  purchasers.  It  includes 
product  planning,  buying,  selling,  selection  of  distribution  chan¬ 
nels,  transportation,  inventory  control,  pricing,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion,  among  other  activities. 

d  he  product  which  the  roaster  offers  for  sale  must  be  dis¬ 
tinctive  in  some  way  which  has  meaning  to  some  group  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  it  falls  on  the  roaster’s  marketing  organization  to 
pinpoint  the  unique  qualities  of  the  brand,  glamorize  them,  and  if 
necessary,  slightly  exaggerate  them,  and  impress  them  upon  the 
minds  of  the  consumers  until  the  brand  develops  a  distinct  person¬ 
ality  of  its  own.  In  the  long  run  the  race  for  brand  supremacy  will 
be  won  by  those  roasters  who  have  formulated  their  marketing 
strategy  most  adroitly,  who  have  been  most  meticulous  in  aiiplymg 
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sound  rigorous  reasoning  in  making  marketing  decisions,  and  who 
have  executed  their  marketing  plans  with  the  greatest  skill. 

1  he  formulation  of  an  effective  marketing  strategy  for  a  brand 
of  coffee  begins  with  the  realization  that  you  just  can’t  please 
everybody.  Selection  of  the  people  you  will  attempt  to  please 
regularly  is  the  first  major  step  toward  marketing  success. 

Reduced  to  its  essentials,  a  marketing  strategy  consists  of  two 
jjarts;  1)  defining  market  targets — selecting  the  groups  of  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  for  your  brand  that  you  will  try  to  please,  that  is, 
the  people  to  whom  you  will  actively  try  to  sell  your  brand  of 
coffee;  and  2)  selecting  the  marketing  elements  with  which  to 
])ursue  the  targets  you  have  selected. 

Of  all  the  factors  that  operate  to  determine  the  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  coffee  roasting  firm,  none  bears  more  weight  than  the 
ability  of  its  management  to  appraise  accurately  the  relative  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  alternate  means  of  winning  the  patronage  of  par¬ 
ticular  types  of  potential  customers. 
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I  he  primary  activity  of  management  in  a  marketing-oriented 
coffee  firm  is  an  unending  study  of  the  social  and  economic  changes 
that  are  constantly  taking  place  within  the  groups  it  has  selected  as 
Its  market  targets  and  continuous  objective  appraisal  of  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  the  various  marketing  tools  available  to  it.  The 
ultimate  success  of  the  roasting  firm  in  accomplishing  its  objectives 
will  be  determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  diligence  with 
which  it  pursues  this  endless  cjuest. 

No  roaster  can  possibly  hope  to  sell  his  brand  of  coffee  to  all 
potential  customers.  Fortunately  there  are  enough  coffee  drinking 
families  distributed  throughout  the  land  to  enable  a  considerable 
number  of  roasters  of  varied  sizes  to  operate  profitably  selling  to 
only  a  limited  portion  of  all  the  potential  customers  they  might 
possibly  hope  to  interest. 

As  Its  initial  step  in  defining  market  targets,  the  roaster  should 
divide  the  total  coffee  consuming  population  into  its  multiplicity  of 
meaningful  segments.  1  o  be  meaningful,  a  group  of  prospective 
.  customers  should  have  some  significance  from  the  viewpoint  of 
what  marketing  management  can  do  to  inffuence  them.  They  should 
be  classified  according  to  their  measurable  features:  age,  race, 
national  origin,  religion,  size  of  family,  sex,  income,  education, 
primary  source  of  income,  etc.  They  should  be  subdivided  according 
to  their  coffee  drinking  habits:  number  of  cups  consumed  over  a 
given  period  of  time;  with  or  without  cream  or  sugar;  strong  or 
weak  coffee ;  time  of  day  or  day  of  the  week  consumed ;  where 
consumed,  etc.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  these 
groupings  should  also  be  sub-divided  according  to  their  social  and 
jisychological  characteristics  which  are  almost  always  unmeasurable 
but  can  be  outstandingly  useful  in  characterizing  potential  cus¬ 
tomers:  the  ostentatious,  the  hypochondriacs,  the  overbearing,  the 
thinkers,  etc. 

The  designations  of  market  segments  should  meet  two  critical 
tests:  1)  they  should  reflect  differences  in  people  that  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  indicate  the  actions  that  coffee  marketers  should  take 
in  trying  to  win  their  patronage;  2)  they  should  have  a  bearing  on 
coffee  as  it  is  sold  and  consumed  in  the  market  which  is  under 
consideration. 
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Inevitably,  in  carrying  out  this  process,  the  marketing  man  will 
make  either  too  few  or  too  many  sub-divisions  of  potential  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  is  always  advisable  to  err  on  the  side  of  too  many  rather 
than  too  few.  If  too  many  are  made,  the  error  can  always  be 
rectified  by  merging  some  of  the  less  probable  groups;  if  too  few 
are  made,  some  commercially  significant,  relatively  unexploited 
group  may  be  overlooked. 

This  extensive  array  of  market  segments  should  then  be  scrutin¬ 
ized,  e.xamined  and  weighed  meticulously  to  determine: 

1 )  which  ones  are  least  adequately  catered  to  by  other  coffee 
roasters  at  the  present  time; 

2)  those  which  appear  to  represent  appreciable  growth  pos¬ 
sibilities  with  respect  to  coffee  consumption  ov'er  a  period  of  years; 

3)  those  which  the  roasting  firm  is  in  the  best  position  to 
attract  in  view  of  avenues  of  distribution  and  adv'ertising  media 
open  to  it. 

Careful  analysis  of  these  segments  may  well  reveal  that  several 
homogeneous  market  segments  have  gone  relatively  uncultivated 
and  that  a  marketing  opportunity  therefore  exists.  If  so,  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  cultivating 

those  particular  groups  by  employing  measures  specially  chosen  to 
win  their  patronage. 


SELECTION  OF  WEAPONS 

When  the  roaster’s  targets  have  been  selected,  the  problem 
facmg  marketing  management  is  to  select  an  appropriate  set  of 
techniques  for  converting  them  into  customers. 

The  areenal  of  weapons  that  might  possibly  be  used  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  large  and  is  essentially  the  same  whether  the  obiective 

timed  by  the  firm  s  present  customers,  or  to  introduce  the  brand 
o  consumers  presently  using  some  other  brand  of  coffee. 

Some  of  the  marketing  elements  that  might  be  used  by  a  roaster 

some  othei  brand  (or  no  other  brand)  or  use  more  of  it  include- 
quality  of  green  coffees  used  in  the  blend;  price;  amount  of  money 
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devoted  to  advertising  and  sales  promotion;  lines  of  appeal  used 
in  advertising  and  promotion ;  types  of  advertising  media  used ; 
number  of  salesmen  to  be  employed;  quality  of  salesmen  and  the 
method  of  compensating  them;  channels  of  distribution  used;  geo¬ 
graphical  focus  of  sales  effort,  to  mention  a  few. 

Although  a  roaster  may  concentrate  on  one  or  comparatively 
few  marketing  elements,  he  will  inevitably  use  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  them  to  some  degree.  The  brand  that  uses  low  price  as  its 
primary  appeal,  for  example,  must  use  some  amount  of  advertising 
in  order  to  make  prospective  purchasers  adequately  aware  of  the 
lowness  of  that  price.  He  must  also  offer  some  assurance  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  the  blend  and  will  probably  have  to  use 
some  forcing  measures  to  get  prospective  purchasers  to  buy  their 
first  pound.  The  brain-taxing  task  of  marketing  management,  then, 
is  to  select  a  desirable  combination  of  these  devices  in  terms  of 
their  combined  effectiveness  in  selling  the  brand  and  the  combined 
cost  of  using  them  to  yield  a  profit  commensurate  with  the  firm’s 
cost  of  capital. 

NO  OPTIMUM  SOLUTION 

In  selecting  marketing  elements  to  be  used,  the  needs,  desires 
and  anxieties  of  the  particular  market  segments  whose  patronage  is 
being  sought  intensively  shoidd  be  considered  carefully  and  con¬ 
stantly.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  marketing  elements  are  to  some 
degree  substitutes  for  one  another:  the  more  promotional  power 
poured  into  advertising,  the  less  need  for  high  caliber  salesmen;  the 
more  quality  blended  into  the  brand,  the  less  need  for  a  low  price. 
The  number  of  salesmen  used  will  obviously  vary  with  the  channels 
of  distribution  used;  the  amount  of  money  to  be  devoted  to  ad\ei- 
tising  and  sales  promotion  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
numerical  size  of  the  market  to  be  sought  after  and  the  time  allowed 
to  reach  designated  sales  volume  goals. 

The  coffee  marketer  will  frequently  find  himself  faced  with  the 
perplexing  question  of  the  extent  to  which  he  should  rely  on  each 
marketing  device  and  on  choices  between  alternate  sales  promotion 
tools.  Over  time  he  will  probably  make  many  changes  in  his  lineup. 
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hoping  each  time  to  arrive  at  a  combination  more  effective  than  its 
pi  edecessor,  realizing  all  the  time  that  there  is  no  optimum  solution 
a\  ailable  to  him.  I  wo  general  rules  may  be  useful  as  a  guide: 

1  )  1  here  is  no  advantage  in  making  a  promotional  expendi¬ 

ture  ol  any  sort  unless  you  can  anticipate  a  resultant  net  profit  from 
the  increased  sale  greater  than  the  expenditure  necessary  to  produce 
it.  In  this  regard,  the  long  term  return  should  be  considered  as  well 
as  the  immediate  return. 

2)  Compare  alternate  marketing  devices  that  might  be  used 
to  produce  a  desired  increase  in  sales  volume  and  use  the  one  that 
will  rec|uire  the  least  expenditure. 

Scientific  marketing  of  coffee  requires  not  only  a  marketing 
plan  offering  profit  possibilities  but  also  skillful  coordination  among 
the  various  elements  in  the  execution  of  the  marketing  plan.  The 
need  for  coordination  is  obvious — each  marketing  device  used  is 
but  one  element  in  an  entire  program  designed  to  bring  about 
sales.  Optimum  effectiveness  of  the  selling  program  is  attained  only 
when  the  various  parts  are  properly  meshed.  Coordination  involves 
the  proper  timing  and  execution  of  whatever  promotional  devices 
are  used  and  between  the  advertising  and  sales  promotion  and 
distribution  of  the  brand. 

SALES  PROMOTION  SUPPORT 

Since  roaster  advertising  is  almost  always  indirect  in  action, 
additional  devices  must  be  injected  in  the  marketing  campaign  to 
consummate  sales.  The  stimulus  to  buy  usually  takes  effect  when 
the  family  purchasing  agent  is  in  the  retail  store.  The  impression 
made  by  advertising  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  lead  to  recall 
when  the  homemaker  is  making  up  a  shopping  list  or  when  she  is  in 
the  store  to  buy  groceries.  However,  the  final  push  may  be  provided 
by  some  subsequent  reminder  supplied  by  the  roastei.  Diiect  action 
selling  devices  may  be  classified  as  personal  selling  by  the  letailei 
or  advertising  or  sales  j^romotion  by  the  roaster.  Since  the  loastei 
cannot  depend  on  the  retailer  to  stimulate  sales  ot  his  brand,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  include  .sales  promotional  tools 

in  his  comple.x  of  marketing  devices. 

ff’hese  include  direct  action  advertising  by  retailers  via  news- 
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papers,  mail  and  other  media,  inspired  by  the  roaster;  display  of 
the  brand  at  the  point  of  purchase;  display  of  customer-influencing 
materials  at  the  point  of  sale;  sampling  at  the  point  of  sale;  and 
quick-action  promotional  devices  such  as  an  offer  of  a  premium, 
off-label  price,  multiple  unit  sale  or  some  other  form  of  temporary 
price  reduction. 

The  limited  differentiation  between  brands  makes  the  use  of 
devices  of  this  type  necessary  and  the  roaster  will  be  dependent  on 
them  to  the  extent  that  his  brand  is  indistinguishable  from  other 
equally  available  brands  in  aroma  and  flavor  characteristics.  While 
every  progressive  grocer  realizes  that  coffee  is  one  of  the  fiv'e  most 
important  products  he  has  to  offer  the  customer,  he  recognizes  no 
such  dependence  on  any  single  brand. 

In  addition  to  his  continuing  effort  to  keep  his  selling  practices 
in  line  with  the  changes  that  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  market  targets  he  has  selected, 
the  marketing  executive  devotes  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to 
the  initiation,  preparation  and  execution  of  special  promotions  to 
introduce  his  brand  to  additional  people  in  the  brand’s  market 
targets,  introduce  his  brand  to  other  market  segments  where  con¬ 
ditions  have  changed  to  make  them  more  desirable  as  targets,  and 
to  fend  off  advances  toward  these  groups  by  other  roasters,  for 
invariably  the  market  targets  selected  by  one  roaster  overlap  those 
selected  by  others. 
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Since  coffee  is  purchased  regularly  for  home  consumption  by 
millions  of  women,  any  attempt  to  force  purchasers  into  a  mold  and 
to  analyze  the  reactions  and  motivations  of  this  pseudo-individual 
is  fraught  with  danger.  Each  woman  has  a  personality  of  her  own. 
Mrs.  Smith  would  exude  righteous  indignation  at  being  confused 
with  her  next-door  neighbor,  Mrs.  Jones.  And  although  both  wo¬ 
men  may  purchase  the  same  brand  of  coffee  on  a  given  day,  it 
could  prove  to  be  a  great  error  to  assume  that  they  do  so  for  the 
same  reasons. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  recognized  that  over  time,  coffee 
roasters  have  noted  patterns  of  uniformity  in  some  of  the  factors 
which  regularly  extert  a  strong  influence  on  brand  selection.  These 
factors  can  be  isolated  and  scrutinized  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  they  apply  to  specific  market  segments  and  how  they  can  be 
used  by  the  coffee  marketing  executive  to  stimulate  sales  of  his 

brand. 

Some  of  the  influences  that  come  to  the  grocery  shopper’s  as¬ 
sistance  in  deciding  which  brand  of  coffee  she  will  buy  are:  avail¬ 
ability,  price,  bargain,  family  acceptance,  group  acceptance  and 

Tjrestige. 

AVAILABILITY 

While  it  is  too  obvious  to  mention  that  no  matter  liow  strongly 
she  may  desire  a  specific  brand  of  coffee,  the  homemaker  will  not 
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buy  it  unless  slie  can  locate  a  place  where  it  is  ofl’erecl  for  sale, 
a\ailability  must  be  seriously  considered  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  determining  brand  selection.  If  the  brand  she 
would  have  purchased  is  not  sold  at  the  store  or  stores  where  she 
regularly  does  her  grocery  shopping,  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
the  homemaker  will  seek  out  a  store  which  does  sell  that  brand. 

Availability  is  often  lacking  in  degrees  even  in  stores  where  the 
brand  is  regularly  offered  for  sale.  The  store  may  be  temporarily 
out  of  stock;  or  it  may  have  a  sufficient  supply  in  the  store  room, 
but  be  momentarily  out  of  the  brand  (or  even  one  grind)  on  the 
selling  floor.  A  supply  of  the  brand  may  be  on  the  floor  in  its 
shipping  case,  but  be  unavailable  on  the  shelf  or  at  the  coffee 
display  area  where  the  shopper,  from  habit,  had  e.xpected  to  find  it. 
Or  it  may  be  on  the  shelves  but,  due  to  haphazard  shelf  stacking 
procedures,  the  containers  may  be  upside  down  or  backward  so 
that  the  shopper  cannot  identify  the  brand  at  a  glance.  Any  of  these 
“out-of-stock”  situations  can  cost  the  brand  a  sale. 


Othei  out-of-stock  situations  may  arise  which  can  prove  equally 
costly  to  the  roaster.  Cases  in  the  store  room  may  be  so  illegibly 
marked  that  the  stock  clerk  is  under  the  impression  that  the  store 
IS  out  of  the  brand  although  there  are  still  one  or  more  cases  on 
hand.  A  brand  which  is  relegated  to  the  floor  shelf  or  to  any 
locauon  less  easy  to  see  and  reach  than  eye  or  arm  level  is  at  least 
partially  unavailable  even  when  it  is  on  the  shelf.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  brand  with  the  label  that  cannot  be  readily  identified  in  a 

dimly  lighted  store  by  a  woman  with  20/100  vision  who  refuses  to 
wear  corrective  lenses. 


If  the  brand  tsn  t  m  the  store  the  prospective  purchaser  regu- 
la.ly  shops  and  easy  for  her  to  locate  and  identify,  opportunity  for 
sa  e  grows  exceedingly  dim.  She  may  look  for  it  ;  she  may  ask  for 
It,  she  may  even  refuse  to  accept  any  other  brand  in  place  of  it 
but  It  IS  far  more  likely  that  she  will  go  home  with  some  other  brand.’ 
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commissioned  the  marketing  research  firm  of  Benson  &  Benson  to 
conduct  a  consumer  attitudinal  survey  with  respect  to  coffee.  At  the 
Association’s  annual  convention  in  the  fall  of  1955,  Benson  & 
Benson  reported  that  price  was  the  predominant  factor  influencing 
the  attitude  of  the  consumer  toward  coffee.  It  might  be  pointed  out 
that  the  survey  was  conducted  at  a  time  when  coffee  prices  had  been 
unusually  high  for  quite  some  time  and  that  newspapers  across  the 
country  as  well  as  various  segments  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  had  been  calling  an  unprecedented  amount  of  attention  to 
the  high  price  of  coffee. 

Despite  these  circumstances,  it  is  reasonable  to  agree  that  the 
administrator  of  the  family  budget  is  never  oblivious  to  the  price 
she  is  asked  to  pay  for  a  product  she  purchases  regularly  and  which 
many  families  consider  as  important  to  their  daily  menus  as  bread 
and  meat. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  the  grocery  and  coffee  trades  that  there 
is  relatively  little  manifestation  of  price  resistance  when  the  retail 
price  is  below  eighty  five  cents  to  a  dollar  a  pound,  but  becomes 
intense  when  the  price  rises  above  that  range. 


At  approximately  the  same  time  that  the  Benson  &  Benson 
survey  w'as  being  conducted,  the  Institute  for  Motivational  Re¬ 
search,  at  the  behest  of  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  conducted 
an  investigation  of  the  motives  of  consumers  in  purchasing,  or  fail¬ 
ing  to  purchase,  coffee.  The  Institute  concluded  that  the  housewife 
had  become  angry  at  “coffee”  for  the  high  price  she  was  being  asked 
to  pay  for  it,  and  wished  to  punish  it  for  having  deprived  her  of  the 
simple  enjoyment  of  her  favorite  beverage. 

Whatever  the  motivation,  it  is  clear  that  when  the  puce  of 
coffee  rises  beyond  a  certain  point  which  may  differ  from  indi¬ 
vidual  to  individual,  the  homemaker  reduces  her  coffee  purchases. 
This  does  not  necessarily  result  in  consumers  reducing  t  le  num  ei 
of  cups  of  the  beverage  they  drink,  but  usually  in  making  a  pound 
last  longer,  typically  through  the  expedient  of  using  e.xcessivc 
quantities  of  water  to  brew  a  desired  amount  of  beverage.  also 
results  to  some  extent  in  the  homemakers  taking  great  caie  no 
brew  a  quantity  of  coffee  in  excess  of  the  amount  she  expects  w 

be  consumed  at  that  time. 
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Even  more  distressing  to  the  coffee  industry,  it  is  now  known 
empirically  that  once  the  homemaker  inaugurates  the  practice  of 
“stretching”  coffee  as  a  budget  defense  or  in  retaliation  against 
what  she  considers  an  unjustifiable  price,  she  does  not  of  her  own 
volition  revert  to  the  former  brew  strength  when  the  price  declines 
— even  well  below  the  resistance  point. 

It  is  also  generally  believed  in  the  coffee  trade  that  while  the 
homemaker  will  eagerly  accept  the  recommendations  of  the  roaster 
to  make  a  weaker  brew  for  reasons  of  economy,  she  is  less  amenable 
to  his  suggestion  that  she  make  a  stronger  brew  in  order  to  enjoy 
more  flavor  per  cup.  This  assumption,  however,  has  not  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  testing  by  coffee  marketers. 

BARGAIN 

The  American  male,  engrossed  with  the  routine  of  earning  the 
family  income,  cannot  hope  to  appreciate  the  psychological  effect 
that  a  “bargain”  has  on  his  wife.  When  her  shopping  habits  cause 
her  to  observ'e  the  price  of  certain  products  over  a  period  of  time, 
the  homemaker  makes  a  mental  note  of  the  approximate  price  she 
should  be  asked  to  pay  for  them.  If  it  is  brought  to  her  attention  that 
an  opportunity  exists  for  her  to  effect  a  saving  through  efficient 
purchasing,  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  she  will  take  advantage 
of  it  even  though  the  product  offered  at  the  bargain  price  is  not 
cjLiite  what  she  had  intended  to  purchase. 

This  lure  of  added  value  per  dollar  of  expenditure  is  even 
more  effective  if  the  shopper  believes  that  the  opportunity  will 
exist  for  a  limited  time  only.  She  will  then  be  able  to  flatter  herself 
not  only  for  her  knowledge  of  values  with  respect  to  price,  but  for 
her  ability  to  take  effective  action  in  the  interest  of  her  family  when 
time  is  of  the  essence. 

The  lure  of  a  bargain  accrues  to  coffee  not  only  when  a  tem¬ 
porary  price  cut  is  put  into  effect  and  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
siopper,  but  also  when  “something  for  nothing”  is  included  at  the 
regular  price.  The  additional  quantity  may  take  the  form  of  a 
premium,  gift,  refund,  or  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  contest 
with  a  number  of  valuable  prizes  at  stake.  It  should  be  noted  that 
a  temporary  price  cut  which  remains  in  effect  for  an  excessive 
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period  of  time  can  become  the  “fair”  price  of  the  brand  in  the 
mind  of  the  consumer  and  no  longer  impress  her  as  a  “bargain.” 

The  American  homemaker  can  be  cajoled  to  change  brands  of 
coffee,  at  least  temporarily,  if  she  can  be  made  to  believe  that  a 
brand,  other  than  the  one  she  had  intended  to  purchase,  is  at  the 
time  of  purchase  offering  more  for  her  money  than  she  had  expected 
to  receive  while  her  regular  brand  is  not.  A  woman  can  be  expected 
to  desert  a  brand  ruthlessly  for  a  “bargain”  brand  unless  she  is 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  change  will  meet  with  the 
disfavor  of  the  coffee  drinking  members  of  her  family,  or  will  cause 
her  to  lose  face  with  her  guests. 

Coffee  marketers  have  often  debated  the  power  of  brand  loyalty 
among  American  housewives.  It  might  be  contended  that  the  home¬ 
maker’s  loyalty  to  a  brand  of  coffee  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
bargain  lure  of  competing  brands  which  are  ecjually  available  to 
her.  There  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  bargain-sold  customer 
will  buy  only  the  bargain-priced  pound  and  revert  to  the  brand  of 
her  former  choice  at  the  time  of  her  next  purchase,  but  if  the 
bargain  pound  is  serv'ed  to  her  family  and  guests  and  occasions  no 
indications  of  dissatisfaction,  however  subtle,  the  possibility  exists 
that  she  will  not  find  her  way  back  to  the  brand  of  her  former 

loyalty. 

Brand  loyalty  is  put  to  the  acid  test  by  supermarkets  which 
regularly  feature  one  or  more  brands  of  coffee  at  sharply  reduced 
prices  in  an  effort  to  increase  store  traffic.  It  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effectiveness  of  this  technique  on  store  sales  as  it  is  usually 
counteracted  by  other  supermarkets  who  retaliate  by  offering  the 
same  or  other  popular  brands  as  temporary  loss  leaders.  It  has  the 
very  definite  effect,  however,  of  inducing  customers  to  switch  to  the 
featured  brands,  particularly  if  the  bargain  brand  is  mass  displayed 
and  given  a  generous  amount  of  the  store’s  advertising  space  calling 

attention  to  the  bargain  price. 

In  some  areas  of  the  country  where  the  loss  leader  practice  is 
carried  on  by  many  retailers  virtually  every  weekend  of  the  year, 
consumers  have  used  as  many  as  a  dozen  brands  of  coffee  m  a  yea 
without  developing  a  preference  for  any  one  of  them^  “"f’ 
people  lose  their  ability  to  distinguish  between  one  brand  of  coffee 
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and  another  and  can  be  classified  as  brand  ignorant.  In  such  an 
instance  the  primary  purpose  in  branding  cofTee  is  defeated. 

In  areas  wliere  coffee  is  not  a  round-the-calendar  loss  leader, 
it  is  not  too  difficult  to  envision  the  reaction  of  consumers  as  the 
weekend  special  reverts  to  its  normal  price. 


FAMILY  ACCEPTANCE 


Women  approach  the  career  of  homemaker  with  a  wide  variety 
of  notions  as  to  what  constitutes  success  in  marriage.  In  general  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  once  a  woman  accepts  the  numerous 
responsibilities  that  are  traditionally  part  and  parcel  of  maintaining 
a  home,  she  can  be  expected  to  go  about  her  chores  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  incur  the  least  possible  adverse  criticism. 

Regardless  of  any  other  considerations,  such  as  availability  and 
price,  a  woman  can  be  expected  not  to  purchase  any  given  brand 
of  coffee  if  she  believes  that  her  husband  and  the  other  coffee¬ 
drinking  members  of  her  family  will  e.xpress  displeasure  with  it, 
pel  haps  even  to  the  point  of  casting  doubt  on  her  ability  to  cook. 

Despite  the  fact  that  she  does  the  actual  purchasing  and  makes 
the  bland  selection,  the  woman  of  the  house  is  the  member  of  the 
family  least  likely  to  cause  a  brand  of  coffee  to  be  rejected  for 
unacceptable  flavor  and  taste  characteristics. 

Conveisely,  favorable  comments  from  her  husband  and  other 
members  of  her  family  will  increase  the  likelihood  that  the  home¬ 
maker  will  re-purchase  the  brand  once  she  has  tried  it.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  the  compliments  insinuate  that  there  has  been 


an  improvement  in  her  coffee-making  or  in  her  overall  cookin^ 
ability.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  coflee  brand  is  usually  blamed 
for  any  resultant  dissatisfaction  when  poor  brewing  habits  creep 
into  the  kitchen  routine;  and  the  brand  is  rewarded  with  re¬ 
purchases  when  improved  brewing  techniciues  make  it  more  flavorful 
m  the  cup.  Although  the  homemaker  will  accept  all  compliments  as 
her  personal  due,  she  will  be  likely  to  respect  the  brand  for  its  part 
in  her  accomplishment  when  making  her  next  coffee  purchase. 

but  an  important  aspect  of  brand  selection, 

but  It  would  be  far  more  important  if  the  modern  American  hus¬ 
band  were  as  critical  of  his  wife’s  performance  as  homemaker  as 
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were  his  forefathers  of  a  few  generations  ago.  Unfortunately, 
however,  today’s  husband  usually  accepts  the  brown  beverage 
placed  before  him  and  is  disinclined  to  criticize  it  unless  he 
considers  it  exceptionally  bad  or  exceptionally  good. 

Although  the  number  of  homes  in  which  a  serious  effort  is 
made  to  consistently  seive  a  truly  satisfying  cup  of  coffee  is  far 
smaller  than  the  coffee  industry  would  like,  it  is  still  large  enough 
to  be  commercially  significant,  and  in  these  good  homes  lies  the 
salvation  of  coffee. 


GROUP  ACCEPTANCE 


While  the  homemaker’s  spouse  and  family  may  not  comment 
on  her  coffee  with  the  regularity  that  the  coffee  trade  would 
like,  her  other  relatives,  in-laws,  neighbors  and  guests  do. 

Coffee  is  the  individual  item  which  she  is  more  likely  to  serve 
to  this  myriad  of  callers  than  any  other,  and  it  is  frequently  the 
only  item  served  to  them  which  reflects  her  ability  as  a  home¬ 
maker  and  a  hostess.  While  the  cake,  biscuits,  sandwiches  and 
other  items  she  places  before  her  guests  are  served  essentially  as 
they  were  removed  from  the  jjackage,  she  has  personally  converted 

the  coffee  into  consumable  form. 

The  reactions  and  opinions  and  anticipated  expressions  of 
approval  of  her  guests  tend  to  influence  the  homemaker’s  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  brand  of  coffee.  While  few  guests  will  be  so  discourteous 
as  to  comment  unfavorably  on  the  refreshments  offered,  the  home¬ 
maker  can  quickly  detect  the  criticism  implied  in  half-hearted 

compliments. 

While  any  of  a  fairly  wide  selection  of  available  coffee  bran  s 
may  iJrove  acceptable  to  the  people  in  any  given  area,  the  home¬ 
maker  can  be  expected  to  favor  the  brand  which,  in  her  experience 
has  been  most  successful  in  drawing  praise  from  her  family  and 
guests  Some  exceptions  to  this  generalization,  however,  arc  worthy 


brand  of  coffee  is 


of  mention. 

In  certain  circles,  at  given  times,  one 
de  ri.eur,  and  every  member  of  the  set  will  purchase  it  or  chance 
the  Lfavor  of  the  group.  Some  roasted  have  created  s  ong 
group  demand  through  concentrated  advertising  or  public.) 
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through  carefully  selected  media  with  appeals  aimed  at  very 
small  groups.  VV^omen  will  usually  purchase  a  brand  that  has 
group  status  unless  it  is  uniquely  unacceptable  to  her  family  or 
.she  has  found  the  price  too  far  out  of  line  with  other  available 
brands. 

While  the  homemaker  may  refuse  to  yield  to  group  pressures 
of  this  type,  it  is  far  less  likely  that  she  will  ignore  a  group  stigma 
attached  to  a  brand  of  coffee.  Social  groups  at  times  identify 
certain  products  or  brands  with  personalities  in  television,  ath¬ 
letics  or  other  areas  of  entertainment,  politics  or  other  avenues 
of  public  life.  The  identification  may  be  made  in  a  great  many 
ways  and  the  group  gives  vent  to  its  dislike  for  the  personality 
by  boycotting  the  brand. 

The  most  common  situation  of  group  boycotting  is  in  re¬ 
taliation  against  advertising  by  the  brand  which  the  group  believes 
tends  to  des^rade  or  ridicule  them.  Situation  comedies  have  been 
the  most  serious  offenders  in  this  respect. 

PRESTIGE 

While  some  people  wall  not  use  a  brand  unless  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  “everybody  uses  it,”  or  at  least  that  it  is  well  accepted 
in  their  social  group,  there  are  others  who  would  want  similai 
assurance  that  the  brand’s  use  is  restricted,  preferably  to  people 
in  a  social  group  they  consider  somewhat  above  them.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  one  brand  of  coffee  and  another  is  nevei  so  gieat 
that  the  use  of  a  particular  brand  can  be  an  indicator  of  wealth 
or  even  of  a  superior  standard  of  living.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  some 
brands  have  gained  widespread  popular  acceptance  as  status 

symbols. 

Price  usually  plays  some  part  in  the  status  symbol  concept 
of  a  brand  of  coffee,  but  a  well-developed  advertising  program 
can  be  made  to  play  a  far  greatei  pait. 

Can  a  rational  person  be  induced  to  believe  that  seiwing  a 
specific  brand  of  coffee  in  her  home  will  significantly  alter  hei 
mode  of  living?  Can  it  be  po.ssible  that  the  bargain-conscious  home¬ 
maker  will  select  a  brand  of  coffee  on  the  premise  that  doing  so 
will  place  her  in  the  same  social  category  as  certain  lanious. 
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wealthy  women,  or  miraculously  equate  her  home  with  an  inter¬ 
nationally  famous  hotel? 

Unreasonable  though  it  may  seem,  these  results  have  been 
accomplished  by  cofTee  roasters  through  the  technique  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  in  making  her  selec¬ 
tion  of  coffee  brands,  the  homemaker  frequently  acts  in  a  most 
irrational  manner. 

One  might  readily  conclude  that  the  American  woman,  in¬ 
telligent  and  well  educated  though  she  certainly  is,  never  com¬ 
pletely  loses  the  Cinderella  dreams  of  her  childhood.  She  is  quite 
willing  to  be  convinced  that  the  workaday  products  she  buys  can 
perform  magic  right  in  her  own  home,  can  literally  make  her 
home  a  better  place  to  live  in.  And  she  will  gladly  pay  a  premium 
price  for  the  brand  of  coffee  which  most  accurately  guesses  who 
or  what  she  wishes  she  were  and  most  convincingly  claims  that 
it  can  perform  the  desired  miracle. 
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Sales  promotion  encompasses  those  sales  activities  that  supple¬ 
ment  personal  selling  and  advertising,  coordinate  them  and  help 
make  them  effective.  The  types  of  activities  usually  regarded  as  sales 
promotion  differ  from  selling  and  advertising  in  that  they  are 
usually  non-recurrent,  of  short  duration,  or  are  aimed  at  some 
group  of  customers  less  than  the  total  market  for  the  brand. 

Some  of  the  sales  promotion  devices  most  frequently  used 
by  coffee  roasters  to  stimulate  sales  and  distribution  of  their 
brands  include  premiums,  off-label  pricing,  in-store  displays, 
sampling  and  couponing,  and  contests. 

This  type  of  activity  is  most  frequently  used  to  bolster  the 
selling  effort  in  certain  segments  of  the  market  which  manage¬ 
ment  is  particularly  anxious  to  cultivate,  to  close  sales  which 
media  advertising  has  opened,  to  combat  an  attempted  invasion 
by  a  competitor  into  a  market  segment  which  the  roaster  has 
claimed  as  his  own,  and  as  a  temporary  measure  to  halt  a  decline 

in  sales.  ... 

Sales  promotion  originated  with  the  handling  of  inquiiies 
which  were  produced  by  the  company’s  advertising.  Some  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  company  was  assigned  the  task  of  ansvv'ering  these 
inquiries,  sending  out  the  required  printed  materials  and  or- 
warding  the  inquiry  to  the  salesman  in  the  territory  to  follow  up 

and  do  the  selling  job. 
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Inactive  accounts  represented  a  source  of  business  frequently 
left  unattended,  so  the  individual  who  handled  the  inquiries  was 
given  the  second  assignment  of  following  up  the  inactive  accounts. 
Special  promotional  material  was  devised  to  cover  different  types 
of  prospective  customers  and  meet  specific  situations,  gradually 
expanding  the  scope  of  activities  covered  by  the  sales  promotion 
department. 

Realizing  that  the  sales  force  could  operate  more  efficiently 
with  the  assistance  of  educational  literature  and  stimulants  to 
purchasing,  sales  promotion  was  expanded  to  include  a  wide 
assortment  of  special  projects  mainly  designed  to  expand  existing 
markets  and  gain  entrance  into  new  ones. 

As  the  intensity  of  competitive  selling  increases,  the  need  for 
covering  all  factors  in  the  sale  grows  accordingly.  When  a  roaster 
includes  a  market  segment  within  the  scope  of  the  market  for  his 
brand,  he  must  make  every  effort  to  ascertain  that  the  maximum 
number  of  people  within  that  segment  are  made  aware  of  the 
brand  and  its  unique  suitability  to  them.  But  there  are  limitations 
to  the  abilities  of  advertising.  No  matter  how  skillfully  the  media 
men  at  the  advertising  agency  servicing  the  roaster’s  account 
schedule  the  advertising,  some  of  the  people  it  was  intended  to 
reach  will  not  receive  the  roaster’s  messages 

Even  if  the  roaster  uses  radio,  television,  newspapers,  out¬ 
door  showings  and  car  card5..and  posters  he  is  likely  to  miss  some 
of  the  people  he  had  hoped  to  reach.  Sales  promotional  techniques 
can  be  highly  effective  in  getting  the  roaster’s  message  across  to 
the  people  who  remain  outside  the  influence  of  his  advertising. 

Sales  promotion  has  an  additional  value  in  that  where  an 
advertising  impression  may  cause  a  prospective  customer  to  resolve 
to  purchase  the  brand  at  a  future  time,  the  aim  of  sales  promotion 
IS  to  effect  immediate  action. 


Ihus  sales  promotion  frequently  plays  a  key  role  in  the 
marke  mg  of  a  brand  of  coffee  by  helping  to  achieve  one  of 
market, ng’s  most  difficult  functions-closing  the  sale  After  ad 
vert.s.ng  has  effectively  attracted  attention,  stim  ted  InL  st 
and  created  des.re  there  is  still  a  nerve-wracking  gap  betl  n 
the  .ntent  to  purchase  a  product  and  the  action  of  making  the 
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purchase.  Sales  promotion  activities  will  bridge  this  gap  at  a 
lower  cost  than  additional  volleys  of  media  advertising. 

Roasters  frequently  think  of  sales  promotion  in  terms  of  its 
secondary  function — as  a  non-media  form  of  advertising.  Almost 
every  sales  promotional  technicjue,  in  addition  to  backing  up  the 
sales  and  advertising  effort,  is  in  itself  a  form  of  advertising,  and 
has  a  far  more  lasting  effect  on  some  people  than  regular  media 
advertising.  But  it  is  almost  invariably  far  more  expensive  in  terms 
of  cost  per  thousand  prospective  customers  reached. 


While  there  is  usually  little  reason  for  a  roaster  to  use  sales 
promotions  if  his  established  brand  is  progressing  satisfactorily 
without  it,  he  should  have  specific  programs  in  readiness  in  case 
sales  show  signs  of  slowing  up  in  segments  where  he  wants  to 
gain  additional  strength.  The  plans  should  be  in  readiness  because 
in  sales  promotion  timing  is  one  of  the  major  determinants  of 
success.  During  periods  when  sales  are  increasing  at  a  satisfactory 
pace  on  all  fronts,  it  is  wise,  if  not  essential,  to  plan  the  next  step 
to  be  put  into  action  when  the  increase  tapers  off  or  an  actual 

decline  sets  in. 

If  carried  to  excess,  sales  promotional  activity  can  backfire 
by  giving  consumers,  and  to  an  even  greater  extent  retailers,  the 
impression  that  the  roasting  firm  is  operating  m  a  constant  state 
of  distress,  unable  to  achieve  a  market  franchise  on  the  merits 
of  the  product.  Ideally,  the  consumer  should  be  convinced  that 
a  sample,  premium,  off-label  discount,  or  other  deal  represents  a 
unique  opportunity  to  purchase  a  desirable  brand  _  of  coffee  at 
somewhat  less  than  a  fair  price.  The  impression  of  a  real  bargain 
should  never  be  lost.  Promotions  should  be  so  tuned  that  con¬ 
sumers  will  not  be  able  to  anticipate  them,  stock  up  during  the 
deal  period  and  then  slack  off  on  their  purchases  until  the  next 


promotion  is  underway.  ,  .  u i 

Some  roasters  obviously  consider  such  a  situatmn  desirab  e 
on  the  premise  that  stocking  up  tends  to  keep  ‘'-yromotion 
customers  out  of  the  market  for  other  brands  until  the  nex 
nromotion  period  begins.  This  attitude  has  been  known  to  se 
off  a  round^of  competitive  off-label  prices  which  remain  in  effcc 
Ir  so  Zg  a  period  of  time  that,  with  the  complication  of  loss 
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leader  sales  and  week  end  specials  on  coffee  brands,  the  consumer 
is  completely  confused  with  respect  to  competitive  prices  on  coffee 
and  is  incapable  of  recognizing  a  bargain  when  one  is  offered  to  her. 

Considerable  merchandising  experience  and  judgment  are  re¬ 
quired  to  determine  when  increasing  sales  justify  an  increase  in 
promotional  activity  and  when  they  do  not.  Even  more  important 
is  the  ability  to  decide  when  decreasing  brand  sales  call  for  special 
inducements  to  brake  the  decline.  By  way  of  generalization,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  key  to  the  situation  lies  not  in  the  individual 
brand’s  sales  figures  alone,  but  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the 
brand’s  portion  of  total  coffee  sales,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
successful  in  captivating  those  market  segments  encompassed  in 
its  brand  marketing  strategy. 

If,  for  example,  a  roaster  has  included  the  Puerto  Rican  popu¬ 


lation  of  New  York  among  its  primary  group  of  customers,  a 
special  promotion  to  that  group  should  be  based  on  the  brand  s 
share  of  the  coffee  purchased  by  that  group,  not  on  total  sales  of 
the  brand  in  the  New  York-New  Jersey  area,  nor  on  the  trend  of 
share  of  New’  York-New  Jersey  coffee  sales. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  roaster  might  run  a  contest  requiring 
proof  of  purchase  of  his  brand  to  participate  and  offer  two  free 
trips  to  San  Juan  as  the  top  prize  with  the  lesser  prizes  similarly 
chosen  to  appeal  to  the  Puerto  Rican  population.  Announcements 
of  the  contest  could  be  run  in  New  York’s  Spanish  language  news¬ 
papers  and  direct  by  mail  to  the  home  addresses  of  Puerto  Rican 
families.  The  names  and  addresses  could  be  secured  from  a  mailing 
list  broker  at  competitive  prices.  Point  of  sale  material  pr^ted 
in  Spanish  and  English  calling  attention  to  the  contest  could  be 
distributed  to  retailers  in  those  sections  of  the  City  with  heavy 
concentrations  of  Puerto  Rican  people.  If  the  contest  requires  a 
written  statement  of  any  sort,  a  note  would  be  m^rted  m  the 
contest  rules  to  the  effect  that  the  statement  may  be  written  m 
Spanish  or  English  with  no  preference  to  be  given  to  either  one. 

This  ability  to  jiinpoint  a  target  and  call 
among  the  major  advantages  of  sales  promotion  \S  hile  it 

Werahy  more  costly  on  the  basis  of  P-P-'l- 
fluenced,  it  can  be  far  more  selective  m  its  audience  than  advei 
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tising  can,  it  can  make  an  impression  on  people  that  advertising 
misses,  and  it  can  make  a  compelling  appeal  for  immediate  action. 

SAMPLING  AND  COUPONING 

Of  all  the  sales  promotion  devices  available  to  the  roaster, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  consider  sampling  and  couponing  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail,  not  because  they  are  the  most  frequently  used 
but  because  they  represent  the  ultimate  in  what  the  roaster  is 
attempting  to  accomplish  through  sales  promotion.  One  of  the 
major  objectives  of  all  activities  of  this  type  is  to  offer  the  pros¬ 
pective  customer  some  additional  inducement  to  try  the  brand 
once,  and  to  induce  the  retailer  to  stock  up  on  the  brand  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  an  unusually  heavy  demand  for  the  brand.  If  after  trying 
the  brand,  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  the  recipients  of  the  sample 
like  it  well  enough  to  continue  to  use  it  and  buy  it,  the  chances  of 
the  brand’s  succeeding  are  greatly  enhanced. 

Couponing  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  common  methods 
used  in  the  distribution  of  samples  and  is  frequently  thought  of 
as  a  distinct  sales  promotion  activity. 

Sampling  is  a  highly  expensive  way  to  gain  customers  and 
its  usage  has  its  limitations.  Its  primary  function  is  to  get  some 
people  to  stait  using  the  brand  when  it  first  makes  its  appearance 
in  a  market.  It  can  also  be  used  with  telling  effect  to  introduce 
an  established  brand  to  new  groups  of  customers  or  to  revitalize 
a  brand  when  inroads  have  been  made  in  its  primary  market  seg¬ 
ments  by  aggressive  competitors. 

The  lure  of  a  free  sample  will  take  effect  among  .some  seem¬ 
ingly  unlikely  groups.  A  well-known  cigarette  manufacturer  once 
offered  to  send  a  free  sample  of  a  new  blend  of  cigarettes  to  24,000 
New  Yorkers  in  the  highest  income  bracket.  Surprising  as  it  may 
seem,  9,324  of  those  who  received  the  invitation  wrote  in  to  receive 
three  free  packets  of  cigarettes.  According  to  the  firm’s  advertisincr 
agency,  an  appreciable  number  of  these  continued  to  smoke  the 
brand  for  some  time  afterward. 

Simply  to  distribute  free  packages  of  coffee  to  people  at 
random  is  not  likely  to  accomplish  any  objective  that  the  roaster 
may  have  m  mind.  To  be  most  effective,  sampling  should  be  con- 
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ducted  systematically  with  the  roaster  determining  in  advance 
precisely  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  through  the  sampling  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  most  practical  way  to  carry  through  to  that  objective. 

The  first  problem  would  appear  to  be  the  selection  of  the 
people  the  roaster  wants  to  receive  the  sample;  secondly  there  is 
the  mechanical  problem  of  getting  the  sample  to  this  group  of 
recipients.  The  third  problem  is  one  of  creating  circumstances  so 
that  the  recipients  will  be  encouraged  to  purchase  an  additional 
cjuantity  if  they  are  favorably  impressed  by  the  one  they  received 
free.  And  finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  extracting  as  much 
usable  information  as  possible  from  the  sampling  operation.  This 
latter  point  is  of  the  utmost  importance  when  the  sampling  is  done 
on  a  test  basis  and  the  results  of  it  are  expected  to  indicate 
whether  a  more  extensive  sampling  is  economically  justified. 

A  roaster  can  easily  be  deceived  with  respect  to  the  results 
of  a  sampling  operation,  particularly  for  a  new  brand,  if  he  learns 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  received  the  samples  expressed  a 
hifyh  desrree  of  satisfaction  with  it  and  concludes  that  it  will 

&  O 

therefore  sell  well.  While  people  may  express  delight  with  a  new 
brand  when  it  is  given  to  them  free  of  charge,  they  may  decline 
to  purchase  it  when  there  is  a  price  marked  on  it  and  it  takes  its 
place  on  the  retailers’  shelves  in  competition  with  a  number  of 
other  brands. 


It  is  axiomatic  among  marketing  men  that  even  when  a 
product  is  given  away  completely  free  of  charge,  a  competent 
selling  job  must  be  done  to  get  it  appreciated.  It  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  get  many  people  to  believe  that  what  they  get  free  can 
have  a  value  equal  to  something  they  must  pay  for. 

The  group  of  people  selected  to  receive  samples  should 
represent  a  good  cross  section  of  the  market  segments  the  brand 
proposes  to  appeal  to.  It  should  be  sufficiently  large  m  number 
to  allow  for  statistically  defensible  conclusions  to  be  drawn  with 
respect  to  their  characteristics  and  consuming  and  purchasing  habits. 

If  the  operation  is  to  produce  results  that  can  be  measured 
and  evaluated,  it  should  encompass  some  means  of  encouraging 
the  recipient  to  purchase  an  additional  quantity  of  the  brand  and 
for  ascertaining  whether  or  not  he  did  so.  One  standaid  devic 
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Offers  All  Clubs,  Lodges,  Churches,  Granges 
Or  Any  Other  Group  This  Beautiful 


FUUY  AUTOMATIC 

PERCOLATOR 

for  saving  bands  from 
M-J'B  COFFEE 


FREEIQ 


Makes  from  12  up  to  72  cups 


FOR  THE  MONTHS  OF  DECEMBER,  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY 
WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  A 


SPECIAL  BONUS  'oo  bands 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

A  bonus  of  100  M*J*B  coffee  bands  will  be  applied  to  the  total 
number  of  bands  necessary  to  attain  one  of  these  beautiftil  per¬ 
colators  .  .  .  this  means  all  organizations  registering  during  the 
months  of  December,  January  and  February,  need  save  but  650 
instead  of  the  usual  750  M*J*B  coffee  bands  .  .  .  register  now 
and  get  your  membership  for  saving  M*J*B  coffee  bands.  Your 
members  have  9  months  to  accumulate  the  total  of  650  bands 
(2-pound  cans  count  as  two  bands) . 


M*J*B  Co. 

Third  Street,  San  Francisco  7,  California 
mope  measures,  more  flavor 


FOR  MAILING  THIS  COUPON 

I - - 

M'J'BCo.  F 

665  Third  Street,  Soti  Francisco  7,  Calif. 

Please  register  our  group  for  the  M'J'B  coffee 
percolotor  offer; 

Nome  of  nmup 

Address _ _ _ 

_ 

Nome  of  Sect'y.  or  Chrm _ 


IS  to  include  in  the  sample  package  a  special  non-transferrable  dis¬ 
count  coupon  with  an  expiration  period  of  two  to  three  weeks.  If 
the  discount  is  purely  nominal,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  preference 
for  the  brand  played  a  significant  part  in  motivating  the  purchase 
not  merely  the  bargain  incentive.  ^ 

Consumers  who  claimed  the  discount  should  then  be  followed 
up  by  surveys-either  in  person  or  by  telephone-at  intervals  of 
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one,  two  and  three  months  to  determine  the  brand  of  coffee  they 
are  then  using.  Careful  records  should  be  kept  of  the  people  who 
redeemed  the  coupons  and  their  subsequent  brand  usages. 

A  periodic  check  should  be  made  and  recorded  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  original  group  which  continues  to  purchase  and 
use  the  brand.  A  shift  in  the  composition  of  the  remaining  pur¬ 
chasers  over  time  can  be  most  revealing  to  the  roaster  with  respect 
to  the  groups  of  people  for  whom  the  brand  has  greatest  appeal 
and  will  probably  suggest  weaknesses  in  the  brand’s  product 
characteristics  and  price  with  implications  as  to  how  they  can 
be  remedied. 

Carried  on  with  this  type  of  follow  through,  a  sampling 
operation  can  be  highly  effective  in  revealing  to  the  roaster  the 
chances  for  success  of  his  brand  among  the  group  or  groups  he  is 
primarily  interested  in  cultivating. 

Mass  sampling  can  also  be  highly  effective,  but  for  safety’s 
sake  it  should  be  preceded  by  a  somewhat  restricted  and  controlled 
sampling,  along  the  lines  suggested  above.  The  cost  of  a  mass 
sampling,  it  is  well  to  note,  could  prove  the  undoing  of  any  but 
the  largest  regional  roasters  regardless  of  the  skill  with  which  it 
is  undertaken. 

Two  of  the  most  dramatic  instances  of  mass  sampling  of 
coffee  were  carried  out  a  quarter  century  apart  with  the  same 
prize  at  stake — top  market  share  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

In  the  darkest  days  of  the  Great  Depression,  Hills  Bros, 
electrified  the  coffee  industry  with  its  daring  in  undertaking  the 
distribution  of  a  free  half-pound  can  of  coffee  to  all  telephone 
book  listings  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Coffee  then  retailed  at  27 
to  30  cents  a  pound.  This  effort  was  preceded,  accompanied,  and 
followed  by  a  comprehensive  advertising  campaign  using  news¬ 
papers  as  the  primary  medium  with  several  other  media  in  close 
support.  An  unprecedented  marketing  venture  of  this  scope  gave 
Chicagoans  something  to  talk  about.  The  talk  was  almost  a 
favorable  to  Hills  Bros,  and  some  people  in  the  trade  who  recall 
the  incident  claim  that  the  publicity  which  the  mass  sampling 
inspired  did  as  much  to  put  Hills  Bros,  across  in  Chicago  as  the 
sampling  project  itself.  Hills  Bros,  executives  have  considered  the 
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brand’s  consistent  volume  leadership  in  the  country  s  second 
greatest  market  for  so  many  years  well  worth  the  price  of 
achieving  it. 

In  the  early  months  of  1959,  J.  A.  Folger  of  Kansas  City 
decided  to  use  a  similar  approach  in  a  challenge  for  a  major 
share  of  the  Chicago  market.  It  was  the  stated  intention  of  the 
Folger  organization  to  have  the  largest  share  of  coffee  sales  in 
Chicago  within  a  three-year  period. 

The  Folger  thrust  opened  with  a  short  introductory  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  which  cost  an  estimated  half  million  dollars. 
During  this  period,  in  addition  to  gaining  attention  and  arousing 
the  curiosity  of  the  consumer,  Folger  salesmen  were  busily  telling 
the  story  of  the  coming  mass  sampling  program  to  grocers  through¬ 
out  the  area  in  a  successful  attempt  to  gain  total  distribution 
through  retailer  outlets  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

With  this  goal  accomplished,  a  total  of  1,700,000  coupons 
entitling  the  recipient  to  a  free  pound  of  Folger’s  coffee  with  a 
pound  purchased  at  the  regular  price — about  80  cents — were 
mailed  in  that  market.  In  addition  to  a  generous  amount  of  free 
merchandise  offered  to  retailers  on  a  deal  basis,  Folger’s  made 
allowances  for  the  free  coffee  moved,  handling  costs  for  the  cou¬ 
pons  redeemed,  and  an  additional  allowance  for  retailer  newspaper 
tie-in  advertising. 

The  company’s  consumer  advertising  was  conducted  through 
newspapers,  radio,  television,  a  big  outdoor  showing  and  bus  cards. 
Full  page  ads  were  run  in  nineteen  daily  newspapers  plus  eleven 
foreign  language  newspapers  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Outdoor 
advertising  was  placed  at  344  locations  in  the  City  proper  at 


Reporlmg  on  Folger’s  use  of  broadcast  media  in  this  cam¬ 
paign,  Advertising  Age  stated,  “Competitors  and  other  advertisers 
reportedly  are  complaining  that  they  have  been  unable  to  buy 
ra  lo  spots  particularly  during  prime  time  hours.  Folger  is  using 

:::::;srd — >nute  and^ 

By  the  end  of  summer.  Hills  was  back  in  the  thick  of  the 
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fight  with  a  total  of  2,153,000  coupons  mailed  to  every  household 
in  the  16  counties  which  comprise  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 
The  offer  was  25c  off  on  the  purchase  of  a  one-pound  or  two-pound 
can  of  regular  Hills  Bros,  coffee.  Sixteen  newspapers  plus  thirty-five 
radio  spots  weekly  on  six  stations  were  used  to  support  the  mailing. 

Consumer  sampling  on  a  somewhat  more  limited  scale  is 
sometimes  carried  out  at  a  more  bearable  cost  over  the  counters 
of  established  restaurants.  This  approach  is  effective  to  the 
extent  that  the  restaurant’s  clientele  encompasses  the  same  market 
segments  as  the  roaster  is  trying  to  entice  for  his  brand.  Manning’s 
in  San  Francisco  is  probably  the  best  known  example  of  a  close 
tie-in  between  a  chain  of  restaurants  and  a  retailer  brand  of  coffee. 
The  coffee  served  at  the  Manning  restaurants  helps  to  promote 
sales  of  Manning’s  coffee  sold  through  regular  retail  outlets. 
Manning’s  coffee  served  in  the  home  acts  as  an  advertisement 
for  the  restaurant  chain. 


A  similar  relationship  exists  between  the  Chock  Full  O  Nuts 
brand  of  coffee  sold  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country  and 
the  New  York  restaurant  chain  of  the  same  name.  The  wide¬ 
spread  recognition  of  the  coffee  served  at  the  restaurants  was 
highly  instrumental  in  the  rapid  consumer  acceptance  of  the 
brand  when  it  was  introduced  in  New  York  in  1954.  A  well 
developed  advertising  and  publicity  campaign  were  also  part  of 
the  overall  program  that  made  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  one  of  the 
leading  vacuum  packed  brands  in  New  York  within  two  years  of 
its  initial  distribution  through  retail  outlets. 

When  the  Savarin  brand  was  introduced  in  the  New  York 
market,  the  introductory  promotion  was  aided  considerably  by  a  - 
fording  consumers  an  opportunity  to  sample  the  brand  at  the  Savann 
restaurant  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.  Engraved  invitations  were  dis- 
tributed  over  retail  counters  all  over  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  as  the  brand  expanded  its  distribution  to  ^dl.t.onal  outle  s. J  h 
emrraved  cards  invited  consumers  to  visit  the  Savarin  Coffee  Shop 
at  “the  world  famous  hotel  and  enjoy  a  free  cup  of  the  « 

brand  of  coffee.  Very  few  of  the  invitations  were  «d«med  b 
enoiK-h  people  were  sufficiently  flattered  at  receiving  such  an  intita 
Tn  iat  they  bought  the  coffee  at  the  local  grocery  store  and 
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sipped  “the  cofTee  served  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria”  in  their  own 
homes  to  make  the  promotion  a  great  success. 

Jack  Rosenthal,  vice  president  of  Donahue  &  Coe,  advertising 
agency,  who  is  well  known  throughout  the  coffee  trade  in  connec¬ 
tion,  among  other  things,  with  his  work  on  behalf  of  Savarin  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  brand,  says,  “The 
merchandising-sampling  promotion  behind  the  idea  was  much  more 
important  than  the  mere  prestige  effectiveness  of  saying  in  adver¬ 
tising  that  Savarin  was  the  coffee  served  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria.” 

Wilkins’  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  successful  in  getting 
the  Peoples  drug  chain  to  identify  the  coffee  served  at  their 
luncheon  counters  as  Wilkins’  coffee  and  thereby  introduce  the 
brand  to  additional  consumers  who  can  purchase  it  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  through  regular  retail  outlets. 

Boyd’s  in  Portland,  Oregon,  introduces  its  brand  to  truck 
drivers  by  giving  them  booklets  entitling  them  to  free  cups  of  Boyd’s 
coffee  as  members  of  the  “Good  Joe  Club”  in  consideration  of  a 
com  teous  act  on  the  road.  The  promotion  is  worked  through  the 
local  ti  licking  associations  and  is  an  excellent  goodwill  builder  as 
well  as  a  sampling  medium.  It  is  also  instrumental  in  gaining 
restaurant  distribution  for  the  brand. 


Insertion  of  coupons  in  newspaper  advertisements  is  one  of  the 
most  frequently  used  devices  for  forcing  distribution  or  increasing 
sales  of  an  established  brand  in  a  given  locality.  It  has  the  advan^ 
tage  of  enabling  the  sales  organization  to  move  in  behind  the 
advertising  and  take  full  advantage  of  it  with  respect  to  gaining 
distribution.  It  suffers  in  that  it  shifts  control  from  the  roaster  to 
the  newspaper  over  who  is  to  receive  the  coupons.  This  method  of 
couponing  is  also  subject  to  considerable  abuse  since  some  retailers 
redeem  coupons  which  were  not  turned  in  by  consumers  and  some 
allow  die  consumer  the  discount  although  he  did  not  buy  the 
roasters  brand  of  coffee.  The  roaster  runs  the  additional  risk  of 
liaving  many  coupons  redeemed  by  regular  users  of  his  brand 
atlording  them  a  temporary  price  cut. 

When  ’.'uban  coffee  was  first  introdnced,  sampling  thron«h 
newspaper  advertisements  enabled  the  company  to  gain  widespread 
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distribution  in  market  after  market,  gaining  over  80  per  cent  dis¬ 
tribution  in  metropolitan  New  York. 

The  number  of  ways  in  which  a  brand  may  be  sampled  to 
consumers  is  limited  only  by  the  imagination  of  the  roaster’s  pro¬ 
motion  people  and  the  budget  available  for  the  purpose.  Most  of 
those  which  have  been  tried  by  coffee  roasters  and  proven  success¬ 
ful,  however,  fall  under  the  following  categories: 

1.  Coupons  good  for  free  samples  or  part  payment  of  a  full 
pound  mailed  to  selected  lists  of  people  in  selected  communities. 

2.  Samples  sent  direct  by  mail — either  a  half  pound  or  two- 
ounce  package.  Using  this  method,  the  list  of  recipients  should  be 
chosen  with  utmost  care  since  all  persons  on  the  list  actually  receive 
the  coffee  and  the  retailer  is  eliminated  from  the  transaction.  Re¬ 
tailers  usually  take  a  dim  view  of  sampling  operations  which  do  not 
require  the  recipient  to  go  to  his  local  grocery  store  to  get  the  coffee. 

3.  Display  ads  in  newspapers  coupled  with  spot  radio  mes¬ 
sages.  Samples  are  offered  free  or  for  a  nominal  sum  to  defray 
postage  and  mailing  expense,  or  coupons  are  offered  which  may  be 

redeemed  at  local  retail  outlets. 

4.  Sampling  from  door  to  door  or  in  front  of  retail  outlets. 

This  method  is  used  to  bolster  sales  in  a  small  area  when  the  roaster 
wishes  to  keep  the  samples  contained  within  that  area. 

5.  Restaurants,  hotels  and  other  out-of-home  places  where 

beverage  coffee  may  be  served. 

6.  Cooking  schools  and  educational  demonstrations.  Ihis 
method  has  been  used  by  a  number  of  roasters  in  cooperation  with 


the  Coffee  Brewing  Institute. 

7.  Church,  parent-teachers,  and  other  social  gatherings  where 

samples  may  be  provided  by  the  roaster. 

8  State  and  county  fairs  where  the  roaster  has  space  from 
which  to  distribute  samples  and  foster  goodwill  for  the  brand  with 


Dbpt^n  retail  outlets  with  a  clerh  assigned  to  distribute 
samples— either  small  packages  of  ground  coffee  or  cups  of  biewe 

unique  sampling  technique  was  employed  by  the  Chock  Full 
O’  Nuts  Corp.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  when  it  sent  a  helicopter  to 
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Enjoy  the  heart  of  the  coffee  bean  flavor 
from  the  finest  coffee  beans  grown  on  this 
Earth.  Enjoy  richness,  flavor  and  aroma 
that  arc  absolutely  Supreme! 


Enjoy  the  supreme  pleasure  of  the  only 
Instant  coffee  made  from  the  same  selected 
coffee  beans  as  Bailey's  Supreme 
Regular  Coffee.  Absolutely  the  Supreme 
Instant  Coffee, 


For  you  who  prefer  coffee  with  that  fine 
Chef's  touch  of  Chicory  . . .  now  enjoy 
the  wonderful  Bailey's  Supreme  blend  of 
the  world's  finest  coffee  beans  with  a  touch 
of  Instant  Chicory!  Absolutely  different 
from  any  other  Instant  Coffee. 


Sir  - 


Get  Your  Certificates  at  Any  of 
THE  CITIZENS  and  SOUTHERN  BANKS  in 

The  Savings  Tellers  in  any  Cilizens 
and  Southern  Bank  in  Georgia  will 
cheerfully  give  you  a  $7.00  Book  of 
Bailey’s  Bonanza  Shopping  Certifi¬ 
cates  in  return  for  the  bottom  of  a 
bag  from  Bailey's  Supreme  ColTce,  or 
a  label  from  a  5  oz.  jar  of  Bailey’s 
Supreme  Instant  ColTce  or  a  6  oz.  jar 
of  Bailey’s  Chicafe.  Each  label  or  bag 
bottom  good  for  ONE  $7.00  Book  of 
Certificates.  Get  as  many  books  as 
you  like  but  bring  one  label  or  bag 
bottom  for  each  book,  please.  Enjoy 
the  finest  coffee  while  you  enjoy  the 
greatest  coffee  savings'. 


Go. 
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“bombard”  five  strategically  located  shopping  centers  in  the  nation’s 
capital  with  10,000  ping-pong  balls.  Five  thousand  of  these  were 
gold  colored  and  contained  coupons  entitling  the  retriever  to  a  free 
one-pound  can  of  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  coffee.  The  bombing  took 
place  from  an  altitude  of  three  hundred  feet  on  a  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  and  attracted  the  attention  of  many  thousands  of  shoppers. 

Chain  supermarkets,  including  the  largest  in  the  country,  and 
all  other  food  outlets  in  the  five  shopping  centers  participated  in  the 
novel  sampling  promotion.  Window  streamers  and  floor  displays 
were  utilized. 

Promotion  of  the  event  was  concentrated  into  one  radio  station. 
The  station’s  disc  jockeys  were  brought  in  to  voice  a  teaser  cam¬ 
paign  over  a  three-week  period  with  the  catch  line,  “Watch  for  the 
goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.”  The  roaster  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  operation  at  $25,000. 

During  the  early  fall  of  1959,  a  major  roaster  was  planning  to 
distribute  one  million  two-ounce  jars  of  a  new  instant  coffee  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  area.  Most  of  the  free  coffee  was  to  be  distributed 
on  a  door-to-door  basis.  Local  retailers’  associations  expressed  strong 
indignation  over  this  sampling  approach.  An  executive  of  one 
retailer  organization  referred  to  this  promotion  as  a  double  slap 
in  the  face”  since  it  would  eliminate  the  retailer  in  moving  a  half 
million  dollars  worth  of  merchandise  and  at  the  same  time  take  a 
considerable  number  of  consumers  temporarily  out  of  the  market 
for  instant  coffee.  A  spokesman  for  the  California  Groceis  Associa¬ 
tion  commented  that  it  is  “the  type  of  promotion  that  our  members 
are  most  strongly  opposed  to.  It  affects  inventories  seriously.  In 
areas  of  heavy  sampling,  it  is  going  to  be  a  long  time  before  gioceis 
sell  the  product  in  question  from  their  shelves.  Also,  when  one  major 
manufacturer  indulges  in  this  practice,  others  feel  that  they  should 

do  the  same.” 

Cross-couponing  is  a  technique  sometimes  used  by  roasters  to 
hitch  their  wagon  to  someone  else’s  star.  This  device  consists  of 
inserting  a  discount  coupon  for  one  product  in  the  package  of 
another.  In  introducing  their  soluble  coffee  brands  to  the  market,  a 
number  of  roasters  have  inserted  coupons  allowing  ten  to  twenty- 
five  cent  discounts  on  the  soluble  in  their  regular  coffee  containers. 
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Other  roasters  with  additional  products  in  their  line  have  made 
effective  use  of  this  technique  to  introduce  their  brand  to  regular 
purchasers  of  their  other  products. 

In  some  instances,  roasters  have  gone  outside  the  family  to  tie 


in  with  the  regular  customers  of  well  known  brands  of  products  not 
in  the  beverage  field.  Pancake  mixes  have  been  one  favorite.  Albert 
Ehlers,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn,  for  its  coffee  successfully  tied  in  with 
Heckers’  Flour,  for  example,  with  a  ten  cent  discount  coupon.  This 
technique  is  most  frequently  used  to  force  distribution  and  it  is 
therefore  uniquely  unpopular  with  retailers.  An  interesting  variation 
on  cross-couponing  was  developed  when  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
offered  a  ten-cent  discount  on  its  Tender  Leaf  tea  on  receipt  of  the 
carton  top  from  any  other  brand  of  tea. 

The  Wm.  S.  Scull  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  launched  a  “Gold 
Rush”  campaign  in  1957,  inviting  consumers  to  “.  .  .  join  the 
Boscul  gold  rush  and  receive  a  cash  award  in  every  can.”  Boscul 
also  promised  an  additional  surprise  award,  in  addition  to  the 
cash,  in  every  can.  The  Boscul  coffee  can  contained  an  envelope 
containing  a  nickle  plus  a  ten-cent  discount  coupon  applicable 
against  the  purchase  of  a  six-ounce  jar  of  Boscul  instant  coffee  or  a 
package  of  48  Boscul  teabags. 

The  “cash-in-can”  technique  was  adopted  early  in  1959  by 
the  Duncan  Coffee  Company  of  Houston,  Tex.  In  the  same  year 
the  device  was  adopted  by  the  Paxton  &  Gallagher  Co.  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  for  its  Butter-Nut  brand  and  by  North  Woods  Coffee  Co. 
of  Chicago  for  its  newly  introduced  egg  coffee.  The  acceptance  of 
the  cash-in-can  device  by  coffee  roasters  is  noteworthy  since  it 
has  never  been  known  to  be  used  outside  the  coffee  industry. 

How  much  should  a  roaster  spend  for  sampling?  Any  roaster 
who  contemplates  using  sampling  as  a  part  of  his  market  expansion 
program  should  allocate  a  carefully  determined  portion  of  his  total 
annual  sales  promotional  appropriations  for  that  purpose.  Samplin<y 
IS  usually  effective  when  carried  out  systematically  according  to  a 
long-range  plan  with  specific  objectives  in  view.  Some  brands  spend 
as  much  as  fifty  per  cent  of  their  total  sales  promotion  budget  for 
some  form  of  sampling  in  the  earlier  stages  of  market  penetration, 
tapering  off  the  percentage  as  desired  distribution  is  secured 
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The  amount  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  profit  margin 
and  above  all  on  what  it  is  worth  to  the  roaster  to  secure  a  customer 
for  his  brand.  This  can  best  be  determined  by  pre-testing  the 
sampling  operation  in  test  markets.  A  certain  amount  of  goodwill 
must  be  credited  to  any  sampling  effort  since  a  large  scale  sampling 
effort  seldom  pays  off  on  its  face  unless  it  is  supported  by  excep¬ 
tionally  heavy  advertising  expenditures.  The  value  of  word-of- 
mouth  advertising  is  virtually  incalculable. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  also  depends  on  the  type  of 
sampling  operation  necessary  to  do  the  job.  In  the  specific  instances 
cited  here,  the  cost  of  sampling  Manning’s  and  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts 
was  negligible;  for  Savarin  and  Yuban  considerable;  for  Hills  Bros, 
and  Folger’s  fantastic. 

CONSUMER  CONTESTS 

A  lottery,  as  legally  defined,  entails  the  distribution  of  one  or 
more  prizes  to  people,  selected  by  chance,  who  have  given  con¬ 
sideration.  The  term  “consideration”  refers  to  payment  of  value  in 
some  form.  A  consumer  contest  when  used  as  a  sales  promotion 
device  would  be  similarly  defined  with  the  consideration  taking 
the  form  of  a  proof  of  purchase  of  the  item  being  promoted. 

While  the  public  has  always  shown  a  keen  interest  in  lotteries 
and  participates  in  them  enthusiastically,  the  Post  Office  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commissions,  among  other  governmental 
agencies,  are  only  impressed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  illegal.  The 
roaster  who  would  use  a  consumer  contest  to  stimulate  sales  must 
find  a  way  to  keep  from  running  afoul  of  the  restrictions  against 
lotteries,  and  at  the  same  time  stay  close  enough  to  the  lottery 
principle  to  attract  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  participants  to 
make  the  promotion  a  success. 

Since  the  roaster’s  purpose  in  conducting  the  contest  would  be 
completely  frustrated  if  he  were  to  eliminate  the  requirement  of 
proof  of  purchase  of  his  brand,  and  he  would  get  a  negligible  return 
if  he  were  to  eliminate  the  prizes,  the  most  common  way  of  keeping 
out  of  the  lottery  classification  is  by  determining  the  winners 
through  some  means  other  than  chance.  The  contestants  are  given 
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something  to  do  and  the  winners  are  determined  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  do  it. 

Consumer  contests  were  used  extensively  by  roasters  during  the 
decade  immediately  following  World  War  II,  but  they  have  since 
fallen  into  disfavor  due  largely  to  the  vagaries  of  the  lottery  laws 
and  on  the  grounds  that  contests  are  overdone.  Adv^ertising  agencies 
usually  discourage  their  clients  from  using  contests  on  the  basis  of 
their  contention  that  they  emphasize  the  theme  of  the  contest  rather 
than  the  product  and  cost  too  much  in  proportion  to  the  results 
they  can  be  expected  to  accomplish. 

The  Reuben  H.  Donnelly  Corporation  of  Chicago  specializes 
in  constructing,  operating  and  judging  consumer  contests  for  sales 
promotional  purposes  and  is  the  authority  for  many  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  here.  The  roaster  is  advised  to  consult  this  organization 
or  one  providing  a  similar  service  before  making  commitments  with 
respect  to  a  consumer  contest. 


The  25-word  essay  type  of  contest  (“I  like  Zilch’s  Coffee  be¬ 
cause  .  .  .  )  has  been  used  more  frecjuently  than  any  other  type. 
It  makes  few  demands  on  the  contestant  and  gives  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  himself  on  the  brand  while  writing  about  it.  It  has  the 
additional  attraction  of  enabling  the  advertiser  to  learn  which 
characteiistics  of  his  brand  are  most  meaningful  to  consumers. 


^ncl  limerick  type  contests  have  also  been  used  exten¬ 
sively  because  they  contain  a  puzzle  element  which  fascinates  many 
people  and  contestants  can  work  over  their  entries  without  sitting 
down  with  paper  and  writing  equipment.  “Naming”  contests  usually 
draw  heavy  participation,  especially  when  there  is  some  human 
interest  involved.  In  the  fall  of  1953,  the  Waples-Platter  Co.  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  ran  a  highly  successful  contest  requirin<r  con- 
testants  to  name  the  white  swan  featured  on  its  White  Swan  coflfee 
cans.  The  top  prize  was  a  new  fully  equipped  Btiick  Roadrafter 

sedan.  The  primary  medium  for  promoting  the  contest  was  full  pa<re 
newspaper  ads  in  two  colors.  * 


the  “ff'red  some  “helpful  facts  about 

the  famous  White  Swan  to  help  you  win.”  Included  among  these 

helpful  facts  was:  “The  White  Swan  emblem  symbolizes%.iri: 

■  •  ■  flavor  .  .  .  wholesome  enjoyment.  It  identifies  109  varieties  of 
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fruits,  vegetables,  spices,  condiments,  and  special  foods,  in  addition 
to  cofTee  and  tea.”  Entry  blanks  could  be  secured  only  from  grocery 
outlets  and  the  brewing  instruction  sheet  inserted  in  each  can 
was  required  as  proof  of  purchase. 

A  contest  to  make  the  greatest  number  of  three-letter  words 
from  the  letters  in  “Borden’s  Rich  Roast — For  Deeper  Coffee 
Flavor,”  for  example,  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  judge  and 
could  alienate  a  great  many  non-winners  who  thought  they  were 
entitled  to  a  prize. 

Folger’s  has  managed  to  restrict  contests  to  local  areas  to 
meet  local  sales  situations.  Tieing  in  with  its  “Mountain  Grown 
Coffee”  theme,  the  roaster  sets  up  a  mountain  of  coffee  cans  and 
invites  shoppers  to  guess  the  number  of  cans  in  the  display.  On  one 
day  during  the  promotion  week,  free  donuts  and  Folger’s  coffee  are 
given  to  shoppers.  The  contest  and  Folger’s  coffee  completely  dom¬ 
inate  the  retailer’s  newspaper  ads  at  that  time  and  cuts  of  Folger’s 
cans  form  a  border  for  the  full-page  ads.  There  is  no  “considera¬ 
tion”  involved  since  the  contestant  is  under  no  obligation  to  buy 
the  coffee  or  anything  else,  although  she  frequently  does. 

While  contestants  undoubtedly  enjoy  the  challenge  and  the 
fun  of  participating  in  a  contest,  the  prizes  are  the  lure  that  draws 
them  in  in  mass  numbers.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  exciting  grand  prize 
that  brings  in  the  non-regular  participants  and  it  would  not  be  too 
far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  this  is  the  only  one  that  they  are 
interested  in.  There  should  be  a  number  of  consolation  prizes  to 
salv'e  those  who  came  close  to  winning  but  missed. 

The  prizes  can  take  any  of  a  great  many  forms  but  cash  has 
always  been  and  probably  always  will  be  very  popular.  But  to  gain 
widespread  attention  the  top  prize  must  be  very  large.  At  one  time 
several  thousand  dollars  was  enough  to  draw  heavy  response.  Tele¬ 
vision  made  the  winning  of  prizes  up  to  $64,000  m  cash  a  fairly 
familiar  occurrence  and  the  program  which  featured  this  prize 
eventually  had  to  quadruple  the  top  prize  in  an  effort  to  stem 
viewer  apathy.  The  effort  was  unsuccessful  and  contest  sponsors 
looked  for  exciting  and  unusual  merchandise  to  offer  heu  o 
cash  to  stimulate  interest.  An  eastern  brewery,  m  1958,  offered  a 
tropical  island  as  a  contest  prize;  a  magazine  offered  a  piece  of  real 
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estate  in  a  western  ghost  town;  and  a  tobacco  firm  offered  a  thor¬ 
oughbred  race  horse. 

As  is  the  case  with  sampling,  a  consumer  contest  has  a  better 
chance  of  succeeding  if  it  is  strongly  supported  by  advertising.  The 
larger  the  prize,  of  course,  the  less  need  there  is  for  advertising 
support.  Roasters  well  experienced  in  contest  promotions  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  advertising  used  to  support  the  contest  follow 
essentially  the  same  media  pattern  regularly  used  by  the  roaster  to 
promote  the  sale  of  his  brand.  The  prize  schedule  should  be  the 
featured  part  of  the  contest  advertising  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  subordinate  promotion  of  the  contest  to  promotion  of  the 
brand  of  coffee.  Merchandising  ingenuity  is  required  to  get  retailer 
support  for  the  contest  since  he  will  need  to  be  convinced  that  it  is 
to  his  advantage  as  a  traffic  builder  and  not  merely  a  brand  switch¬ 
ing  device. 

When  contests  are  most  popular  with  the  public,  judging  them 
is  exceptionally  difficult  since  professional  contestants  grow  in 
numbers  and  amateurs  do  not  hesitate  to  enter  the  same  contest 
sev’eral  times  under  fictitious  names  in  an  effort  to  win  more  than 
one  prize.  With  the  most  highly  publicized  contests,  unscrupulous 
people  package  the  answers  prior  to  the  deadline  date  and  offer 
them  to  the  public  for  sale,  including  sample  essays. 

Contest  sponsors  very  frequently  employ  professional  organiza¬ 
tions  to  handle  all  the  details  of  the  contest  in  order  to  divert  any 
ill  will  among  losers  to  an  outside  organization,  to  eliminate  any 
suspicion  of  collusion  and  because  of  the  high  degree  of  skill  and 
depth  of  experience  which  such  an  organization  brings  to  the  job. 

A  number  of  standard  problems  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
discretion  in  drawing  up  the  contest  rules.  At  a  minimum,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  should  be  given  consideration: 

1  Entry  requirements.  2.  Where  to  send  entries.  3.  The  closing 
date  4  Requirements  for  eligibility.  5.  Full  list  of  prizes  in  order 
of  award.  6.  Provision  in  case  of  ties.  7.  The  time  and  manner  m 
which  winners  will  be  announced.  8.  How  and  by  whom  entiies 
will  be  judged.  9.  Entries  become  the  property  of  the  sponsor  an 
cannot  be  returned  nor  will  correspondence  be  acknowledge 

Shelf  talkers  and  displays  featuring  the  entry  blanks  should  be 
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tied  in  with  the  product  at  the  point  of  sale.  If  the  retailer  can  be 
convinced  of  the  traflfic  building  possibilities  of  the  contest  he  should 
be  encouraged  to  use  newspaper  mats  and  any  other  materials  the 
roaster  has  made  available  to  merchandise  the  contest. 


IN-STORE  DISPLAYS 


In-store  promotions  serve  three  primary  purposes  in  modern 
merchandising:  1.  Passersby  must  be  stopped  and  induced  to  come 
into  the  store  by  an  attention-attracting  window  display.  2.  Once 
inside  the  store,  shoppers  must  be  exposed  to  buying  suggestions  by 
strategically  situated  counter  and  floor  displays.  Shelf  talkers,  signs 
and  counter  literature  shoidd  also  be  used  for  this  purpose  when 
practical.  3.  Those  shoppers  who  entered  the  store  to  make  specific 
purchases  should  be  encouraged  to  buy  additional  quantities  or 
other  merchandise  in  addition  to  what  they  had  originally  intended 
to  order.  This  can  be  effected  by  skillful  package  designing  and 
strategic  display  at  the  point  where  the  final  purchase  decision  will 
be  made. 


In-store  displays  are  used  by  coffee  roasters  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  form  of  sales  promotion  and  some  coffee  marketing 
executives  contend  that  in-store  promotions  are  more  effective  than 
all  other  kinds  combined.  On  the  other  hand,  grocery  shopping 
suiveys  conducted  annually  by  the  DuPont  organization  rev’eal  that 
coffee  has  the  lowest  rate  of  impulse  sales  of  any  of  the  numerous 
products  regularly  charted.  This  survey  is  conducted  by  checking 
the  products  and  brands  that  the  shopper  takes  out  of  the  store  with 
the  shopping  list  she  brought  in. 


Grocers  place  a  very  high  value  on  their  display  space  as  they 
are  well  aware  that  an  impressive  display  gives  a  major  boost  to  the 
sales  of  the  brand  displayed.  One  of  the  key  points  in  the  success  of 
a  supermarket  is  the  ability  of  the  operator  or  manager  to  select 
t  e  best  products  and  brands  to  display  at  strategic  times.  Chain 
stoms,  voluntary  chains  and  cooperatives,  with  few  exceptions,  have 
their  own  private  brands  of  coffee  with  which  they  hope  to  build 
traffic  and  on  which  they  make  a  greater  margin  of  profit  per  unit 

n  *«Wom  feature 

outside  brands  of  coffee  in  their  displays  unless  they  are  furnished 
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with  some  compelling  reason  by  the  roaster’s  salesman,  or  they 
decide  to  feature  the  brand  at  a  considerably  reduced  price  in  order 
to  stimulate  traffic. 

The  largest  grocery  chain  in  the  country  has  a  policy  of  never 
displaying  roaster  brands  of  ground  coffee,  but  maintains  a  per¬ 
manent  display  of  its  own  brands  which  are  ground  to  order  at  the 
coffee  department  creating  a  most  appetizing  aroma  throughout 
the  store.  Most  other  chains  also  feature  in-store  grinding,  but  are 
less  militant  about  displays  of  roaster  brands. 

When  asked  to  allow  a  display  of  an  outside  brand  of  a  product 
in  which  they  have  a  private  label  interest,  grocery  organizations 
frequently  demand  some  sort  of  subsidy.  A  disinterested  observer, 
seeing  the  numerous  displays  of  coffee  in  supermarkets,  might  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  grocers  receive  the  subsidy  they  demand. 
To  offer  allowances  to  one  customer  without  making  an  equal  offer 
to  all  others,  however,  woidd  be  a  violation  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 


Grocers  can  be  persuaded  to  mass  display  roastei  biands  of 
coffee  if  they  can  be  convinced  that  to  do  so  would  make  an  ade¬ 
quate  contribution  to  the  store’s  profits.  They  are  not  inteiested  in 
building  the  sales  of  one  brand  at  the  expense  of  others,  especially 
when  the  others  include  one  or  more  of  their  own  private  labels. 

Independent  supermarkets  and  smaller  stores  will  allow  display 
space  to  a  brand  of  coffee  that  has  strong  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  support,  even  though  it  does  not  have  a  widespread 
following,  if  they  can  be  convinced  that  the  brand’s  consumer 
franchise  is  growing  and  it  will  soon  have  a  heavy  following  in 
their  particular  area.  Following  this  policy  gives  them  a  temporary 
edge  over  the  chains  which  do  not  carry  that  brand.  This  is  one 
of' the  reasons  cited  by  Rosenthal  in  his  series  of  articles  on  coffee 
merchandising  in  The  Tea  &  Coffee  Trade  Journal  for  con¬ 
centrating  on  smaller  stores  in  introducing  a  new  brand  of  coffee. 

Supermarket  chains  insist  on  strong  widespread  demand  foi  the 
brand  as  a  minimum  before  they  will  .stock  or  display  it  and  will 
usually  want  to  use  it  as  a  lure  to  bring  customers  into  the  stoic. 
If  the  demand  for  the  brand  is  great  enough,  they  may  even  advei- 
tise  it  as  a  special,  offering  it  at  a  price  lower  than  they  expect 
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their  competitors  to  offer  it  at.  This,  of  course,  will  not  prove  helpful 
when  the  roaster  tries  to  get  the  retailers’  competitors  to  stock  and 
display  it.  Also,  it  does  not  guarantee  that  they  will  stock  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  demand.  Customers  can  be  switched  from  one 
brand  to  another  at  the  point  of  sale. 

Large  retailers  can  also  be  convinced  of  the  profitability  of 
displaying  roaster  brands  of  coffee  in  connection  with  related  items 
on  the  theory  that  the  coffee  can  help  in  moving  other  merchandise 
with  high  profit  margins  but  comparatively  small  turnover.  Grocers 
frequently  complain  that  in-store  promotion  plans  are  worked  out 
by  “Madison  Ave.  boys  who  are  unfamiliar  with  retailers’  problems,” 
and  the  roaster  is  advised  to  think  his  promotion  through  from 
the  retailers’  point  of  view  before  investing  money  in  it. 

Modern  food  retailing  is  a  highly  competitive  business  in  which 
only  the  uniquely  efficient  survive.  The  grocer  who  hopes  to  see 
his  organization  thrive  and  expand  is  interested  in  facts  with  respect 
to  the  profitability  of  any  promotion  that  takes  place  in  his  store, 
and  the  roaster  who  wants  display  space  had  best  be  prepared  to 
furnish  the  types  of  facts  that  interest  the  grocer.  Operating  condi¬ 
tions  in  retail  food  outlets  are  undergoing  constant  change  and  the 
enterprising  coffee  promotion  man  should  be  aware  of  current 
conditions  in  retail  stores  in  his  area,  and  keep  his  promotional 
activities  in  line  with  these  changes.  These  changes  in  conditions 
can  best  be  determined  by  a  merchandising  analysis  at  the  point  of 
sale  covering  the  following  points. 


1.  A  sales  and  space  analysis  as  a  guide  to  sales  planning 
activities.  Which  products  are  moving  well  in  this  area? 

2.  W  hat  is  the  value  of  space  by  department  in  terms  of  ex¬ 
pense  per  square  foot? 


3.  How  does  the  coffee  department  stack  up  against  the  other 
epartments  m  terms  of  total  revenue  per  square  foot  of  space?  Is 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  coffee  department  justified  in  terms  of 
the  mcome  u  produces?  Many  less  sophisticated  grocers  are  aware 
of  coffees  low  proht  per  unit  of  sale  to  the  extent  that  they  lose 
sight  of  Its  high  turnover  and  its  ability  to  draw  customers  to  the 
store.  Gross  profit  per  month  or  per  year  is  a  more  suitable  measure 
the  value  of  a  product  than  profit  margin  per  unit  of  sale. 
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4.  What  percentage  of  the  coffee  department’s  contribution 
to  the  overall  profits  of  the  store  is  contributed  by  each  brand?  On 
this  basis,  does  the  roaster’s  brand  deserv’e  a  larger  share  of  the 
display  space? 

5.  Which  products  and  which  specific  brands  are  attracting 
the  most  customers  into  the  store?  This  point  can  be  argued  on  the 
basis  of  the  highest  unit  sales  per  month.  On  this  basis,  should  the 
retailer  be  stocking  and  displaying  a  larger  volume  of  the  roaster’s 


brand  of  coffee? 

This  is  the  type  of  analysis  that  the  roaster  must  do  in  order  to 
come  up  with  arguments  that  will  convince  the  modern  grocer  that 
it  is  in  his  interest  to  allow  the  roaster’s  brand  more  display  space. 
If,  after  conducting  an  extensive  analysis  along  these  lines  m  key- 
retail  outlets  in  his  area,  the  roaster  is  still  without  any  sound 
arguments  to  present  to  the  grocer,  he  would  be  well  advised  to 
review  his  entire  marketing  program.  He  should  consider  under¬ 
taking  an  analysis  of  his  market  to  determine  where  his  strengths 
and  weaknesses  lie.  He  should  further  consider  a  powerful  “crash” 
proo-ram  with  increased  advertising  effort,  and  intensive  sampling 
or  other  sales  promotion  activities  or  face  the  fact  that  his  brand 


will  soon  cease  to  be  a  going  proposition. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  analyze  the  composition  of  the 
customer  traffic  in  the  area  and  point  out  to  the  retailer  that  whi  e 
the  brand  in  question  is  not  a  leader  in  the  usually  accepted  sense 
of  the  term,  it  has  a  particularly  strong  following  among  one  oi 
more  segments  of  the  market  that  comprise  the  p  ocer  s  clientele, 
and  to  give  display  s|)ace  to  this  brand  will  help  foster  the  custo 

and  good  will  of  those  groups. 

If  the  brand  does  not  pull  its  weight  when  subjected  to  the 
type  of  scrutiny  suggested  here,  it  will  begin  to  , 

snace  allotted  to  it  by  more  progressive  grocers,  and  will  ultiinat  y 
be  forced  out  of  the  smaller  stores  by  newer  brands  with  giowi  , 

followmgs.  foo^  processing  firms  attach  so  much  importance  to  sell¬ 
ing  a  display  idea  to  the  Ihr  m-toanXsis 

arrLTrrrname  m  the  research  firm  to  the 
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utmost.  Some  smaller  roasters  pave  the  way  for  an  in-store  promo¬ 
tion  by  surveying  the  grocery  trade  in  their  area  several  weeks  in 
advance  asking  for  the  retailers’  suggestions.  It  is  frequently  found 
that  the  retailer  is  interested  in  group  item  displays  and  he  appre¬ 
ciates  the  courtesy  expressed  in  asking  his  advice  whether  it  is  acted 
on  or  not. 

Food  retailers  are  usually  impressed  by  advertising  in  national 
magazines,  perhaps  since  this  is  the  type  of  advertising  they  are 
least  likely  to  be  able  to  do  themselves.  Roasters,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few,  also  find  this  medium  well  beyond  their  means.  One  of 
the  services  supplied  by  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  most 
appreciated  by  the  coffee  roasting  trade  is  the  insertion  of  color 
advertisements  in  mass  readership  publications.  Although  they  sel¬ 
dom  tie  in  directly  with  this  advertising,  they  look  upon  this  as  the 
only  means  available  to  most  of  them  to  satisfy  the  grocers’  demand 
for  mass  publication  advertising. 

Window  displays  of  mountains  of  cans  of  coffee  are  traditional 


attention  getters  for  grocery  outlets  and  are  still  used  by  clerk 
service  stores  and  some  independent  supermarkets  and  superettes. 
But  since  World  War  II  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  supermarket 
chains,  window  displays  of  merchandise  of  any  sort  have  lost  most 
of  their  popularity.  Those  retailers  who  still  use  them  usually  have 
the  window  trimming  chore  handled  for  them  by  a  window  trim¬ 
ming  service  organization.  These  organizations  will  use  roaster 
materials  if  offered  free  of  charge  and  will  sometimes  pay  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  an  attention-getting  device  that  is  moved  electrically. 
These  devices  can  be  highly  effective  if  accompanied  by  a  display 
of  a  number  of  packages  of  coffee. 

Window  streamers  find  favor  with  a  great  many  supermarket 
operators  who  like  to  use  their  windows  as  billboards.  To  increase 
the  probability  that  a  window  streamer  will  be  put  into  use,  it 
should  be  self-sticking  and  allow  a  large  space  for  the  price  to  be 
marked  in  by  the  retailer. 


Window  and  door  stickers  find  favor  with  operators  of  self- 

arrprin  er  ‘'1^°  'hem  on  and  off.  They 

peel  off  the  T  'o  do  is 

peel  off  the  protective  covering  and  place  the  sign  against  the 
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window.  It  can  be  removed  with  equal  facility.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
types  of  signs  that  the  retailer  will  accept  from  the  roaster  pro¬ 
moting  his  own  brand  without  a  large  price  marker. 

Wall  posters  and  hangers  were  very  popular  with  grocers  prior 
to  self-service,  but  now  are  unacceptable  even  to  clerk-service  stores 
unless  they  are  particularly  attractive  and  do  a  more  constructive 
selling  job  than  merely  showing  the  brand  name,  a  steaming  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  slogan. 

Floor  displays  are  most  effective  in  supermarkets  and  can  be 
exceptionally  effective  if  strategically  located  at  aisle  ends  or  in 
high  traffic  points  in  the  store.  Salesmen  and  missionary  men 
should  be  well  trained  in  building  displays  of  many  different  types. 
Some  roasters  have  experimented  with  the  idea  of  packing  the 
coffee  in  cartons  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  completely  set  up  for 
display  purposes  as  soon  as  the  zip  tape  on  the  carton  is  removed. 

Counter  cards  are  still  effective  in  clerk  service  stores  but  have 
no  application  in  supermarkets.  The  backs  of  the  cards  are  used 
for  outlining  the  selling  points  of  the  brand  for  the  use  of  clerks 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  it.  If  the  cards  are  attractive  and  do  not 


take  up  too  much  space,  and  particularly  if  they  have  motion, 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  they  will  be  used. 

Counter  displays  are  the  most  effective  displays  in  use  in  clerk- 
serv’ice  stores  especially  when  used  in  conjunction  with  an  attractive 
counter  card.  They  are  a  forceful  reminder  to  the  shopper  at  the 
point  of  sale.  They  have  no  application  in  the  supermarket. 

Wire  hangers  are  very  effective  in  supermarkets  when  handled 
properly  by  the  operator.  One  that  can  be  seen  as  the  shopper  en¬ 
ters  the  store  or  as  she  approaches  the  coffee  department  is  best. 
This  type  of  display  is  usually  granted  only  to  food  packers  offering 
a  full  line  of  products.  A  promotion  sponsored  by  an  industry-wide 
organization  would  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  this  type  of 
display  than  would  an  individual  roaster. 

Shelf  talkers  can  carry  only  the  briefest  of  messages  but  they 
are  particularly  suitable  for  catching  the  eye  of  supermarket  shop¬ 
pers.  If  attractive,  they  have  a  good  chance  of  being  used  and  they 

are  quite  effective.  . 

Point  of  sale  promotional  material  has  taken  on  great  import- 
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He’ll  tell  you  Butter-Nut’  tastes  best 


pte  to  cream-and-sugar  usarg- 
3w  a  coffee  tastes  black  is  the  truest 
3t  of  its  flavor.  Stands  to  reason  that 
Butter-Nut  tastes  best  black,  it  will 
ste  best  your  way,  too. 
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ance  in  supermarket  merchandising.  Countless  tons  of  this  material 
has  been  produced  without  ever  being  put  into  use.  This  waste  can 
be  reduced  by  making  the  material  produced  more  important  in  the 
view  of  the  retailers  who  are  expected  to  use  it. 

The  Independent  Grocers’  Alliance  has  run  contests  among 
their  retailer  members  for  the  best  IGA  coffee  displays  and  accom¬ 
plished  exceptionally  gratifying  sales  results.  Some  roasters  feature 
photos  of  displays  of  their  brand  in  grocery  trade  paper  advertise¬ 
ments.  Other  roasters  offer  quantities  of  free  goods  or  othei  awards 
of  value  to  grocers  who  make  use  of  offered  display  materials. 

If  at  all  practical,  it  is  advisable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
material  will  be  used  before  it  is  produced.  If  the  display  is  to  be 
a  large  one,  it  will  pay  to  have  a  missionary  man  set  up  the  display 

for  the  retailer. 


PREMIUMS 

A  premium  is  an  article  of  merchandise  given  free  or  at  a 
fraction  of  its  retail  price  with  the  purchase  of  a  standard  quantity 
of  an  established  product.  While  there  are  a  number  of  basic  types 
of  premium  plans  constantly  used  by  packers  of  food,  tobacco  an 
soap  products,  the  self-liquidating  premium  plan  and  the  direc 
premium  plan  are  the  most  commonly  used  by  coffee  roasters  excep 
Ihose  in  the  delivery  route  business.  Premium  plans  -Py  waves  o 
popularity  in  the  coffee  trade  and  then  are  neglected  as 
promotion  device  for  a  time  until  another  wave  begins. 

While  premiums  can  be  used  constructively  to  attain  certain 

desirable  brand  objectives,  they  are  all  too  ^ 

roasters  as  retaliatory  weapons  and  get  into  the  same  destruc 

number  of  consumers  to  try  a  ^wtr,  they  will 

they  would  not  otherwise  do  so.  Ultimat  y, 
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evaluate  the  brand  on  the  basis  of  other  considerations,  perhaps 
forgetting  completely  that  the  premium  came  with  it. 

Many  roasters  contend  that  they  have  had  excellent  results 
with  premiums,  especially  those  of  the  self-liquidating  type.  Some 
people  sample  the  brand  for  the  specific  purpose  of  sending  for  the 
premium,  and  then  fail  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  some  regular 
users  of  the  brand  send  for  the  premium  and  this,  it  is  contended, 
is  very  valuable  in  keeping  regular  customers  sold  on  the  brand. 

Some  of  the  more  important  objectives  in  using  self-liquidating 
premiums  are: 

1.  Reaching  specific  market  segments.  2.  Holding  regular  cus¬ 
tomers.  3.  Widening  distribution.  4.  Meeting  competition.  5.  Evalu¬ 
ating  the  effectiveness  of  certain  advertising  media.  6.  Boosting  sales 
in  off-season  periods. 

While  the  consumer  is  requested  to  send  in  a  proof  of  purchase 
and  a  portion  of  the  roaster’s  cost  of  the  item  in  a  self-liquidating 
premium  plan,  the  direct  premium  is  given  to  the  shopper  without 
additional  charge  and  it  is  included  with  or  in  the  package  of 
coffee.  Coffee  brewing  devices  have  been  the  most  frequently  used 
self-liquidating  premium,  and  the  industry’s  Standard  Coffee 
Measure  and  brewing  instruction  booklets  have  been  the  most 
frequently  used  direct  premiums. 

Following  are  some  of  the  points  that  should  be  considered 
in  selection  of  a  premium: 

1.  Does  it  readily  lend  itself  to  advertising  and  display?  A 
premium  deal  has  a  very  poor  chance  of  success  if  advertising  and 
other  forms  of  promotion  are  not  used  aggressively  to  introduce  and 
support  the  offer. 

2.  Does  it  have  real  value?  The  value  of  the  premium  should 
be  measured  against  comparable  merchandise  sold  in  retail  outlets. 

3.  Will  it  appeal  to  women?  It  is  well  to  remember  that  almost 
all  coffee  is  purchased  by  the  woman  of  the  home  and  it  it  prudent 
to  keep  her  wants  in  mind  in  selecting  the  premium. 

4.  Will  it  act  as  a  constant  favorable  reminder  of  the  purchase 
of  your  brand? 

5.  Will  it  appeal  to  the  market  segment  you  are  interested  in 
attracting  to  your  brand? 
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6.  Is  the  use  of  the  article  well  known  to  your  prospective 
customers?  It  is  difficult  enough  at  times  to  sell  coffee  without  tak¬ 
ing  on  the  added  burden  of  having  to  do  a  selling  job  on  the 
premium. 

7.  Is  the  item  well  advertised?  The  manufacturer  of  the 
premium  should  undertake  the  task  of  creating  a  demand  for  it; 
the  roaster  should  only  propose  to  distribute  it. 

Premiums  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  sales  success 
of  the  William  B.  Reily  Co.  of  New  Orleans  ever  since  the  firm  was 
founded  in  1903.  One  executive  has  attributed  the  popularity  of 
the  firm’s  Luzianne  brand  in  part  to  the  use  of  premiums  in  opening 
new  outlets,  winning  new  customers,  and  holding  old  customers  for 
a  coffee  brand  blended  to  provide  the  characteristics  demanded  by 
the  people  of  the  southern  states. 

Premiums  are  not  only  a  good  lever  in  getting  sales  rolling, 
but  also  in  getting  the  brand  on  a  grocer’s  shelves  as  he  realizes 
that  a  suitable  product  backed  by  an  attractive  premium  offer  will 
move  quickly.  Luzianne  has  also  made  a  practice  of  offering  pre¬ 
miums  to  grocers’  clerks  to  encourage  them  to  help  the  brand  when 
they  can.  Coupons  inserted  in  the  Luzianne  containeis  aie  re¬ 
deemable  for  over  a  thousand  different  selected  premiums.  The 
company  keeps  records  of  the  items  selected  and  the  redemption  of 
coupons  to  determine  the  importance  of  premiums  to  consumers  at 
any  mven  time  and  the  types  of  premiums  most  in  demand.  Coupon 
redemption  is  worked  in  cooperation  with  other  grocery  suppliers. 

To  give  temporary  bolstering  to  sales,  Luzianne  occasionally 
offers  spe'cial  premiums  on  a  self-liquidating  basis.  Cooking  utensils 
and  kitchenware  are  usually  offered  as  special  premiums.  News¬ 
paper  and  radio  are  used  to  promote  the  special  premiums  sup¬ 
plementing  the  regular  advertising  for  Luzianne. 

How  to  gain  enthusiastic  retailer  support  for  a  self-hquidatmg 
premium  is  exemplified  by  a  campaign  run  by  the  Somh  an 
Lffee  Co.  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  behalf  of  tu  brand,  Ba.ley  s 
Simreme  coffee.  Southland  chose  as  its  premium  a  well-estay 
lished  cookbook  devoted  to  “Southern  Cooking.”  According  to 
I  D  Anderson,  president  of  Southland,  “We  looked  about  fo.  a 
J'roltion  designed  to  help  the  grocer’s  entire  business  and  pio- 
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mote  food  sales  throughout  his  store.  We  hit  on  the  idea  of  a 
widespread  campaign  to  stimulate  and  increase  interest  and 
pride  throughout  the  South  in  traditional  southern  cooking.” 

A  point  of  sale  teaser  display  piece  received  excellent  dealer 
cooperation  several  weeks  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
The  teaser  alerted  the  consumer  to  start  saving  her  Bailey’s 
Supreme  can  strips  and  bags  immediately  in  anticipation  of  a 
unique  opportunity  in  the  near  future.  Newspaper,  radio  and 
outdoor  posters  supported  by  newspaper  mats  and  indoor  displays 
promoted  the  cookbook  premium  for  eight  weeks.  Consumer  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  offer  far  exceeded  the  company’s  expectations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Anderson,  and  the  sales  results  after  the  campaign 
was  long  over  were  most  gratifying. 

The  Giand  Union  Company  developed  its  extensive  Route 
Division  largely  on  the  strength  of  the  premiums  it  tied  in  with 
the  purchase  of  coffee,  tea,  spices  and  flavor  extracts.  The  sales 
manager  of  the  Route  Division  revealed  that  Grand  Union  gives 
careful  consideration,  in  selecting  premiums,  to  how  the  item 
will  appeal  to  customers.  “Does  it  have  eye  appeal?  Does  it  have 
utility  value?  Will  it  fit  a  specific  need  and  is  this  need  recoc^nized 
by  our  customers?  Other  factors  such  as  seasonal  timing  and 
market  potential  are  carefully  weighed,”  he  said. 

To  ascertain  the  right  answers,  the  firm  designates  100  route 
men  to  conduct  a  test  on  a  new  premium.  Each  man  receives  a 
special  evaluation  form  and  he  turns  in  a  special  comprehensive 
report  of  his  experience  with  the  item  based  on  ten  major  sales 


Silver-plated  teaspoons,  knives  and  forks  made  by  the  Inter- 

TIT\  M ''  Company 

2  000  i  approximated 

2  000  orders  a  day  during  the  month  of  October.  The  Nash  deal 

offered  two  silver-plated  teaspoons  for  twenty-five  cents  or  a  knife 

fork  and  s,»on  setting  in  the  Belvidere  pattern  for  fifty  Lml’ 

companie  y  proof  of  purchase  of  one  pound  of  Nash’s  coffee! 

Ihe  campaign  was  promoted  over  28  rarUn  ck  f*  j  • 

138  newspapers  in  the  Nash  lerrh„r  '  ■  f  ^ 

column  ads  running  from  120  to  252  li  °p''’  'T’’ 

u  om  uu  to  252  lines.  Point  of  sale  material 
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and  package  over-wraps  were  also  used.  Outside  the  premium  offer, 
the  ads  showed  an  illustration  of  the  Nash  can  and  the  slogan, 
“Every  Drop  Delicious.” 

The  Fleetwood  Coffee  Company  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has 
widespread  distribution  throughout  the  Southeastern  states,  but 
concentrates  its  advertising  and  promotion  efforts  to  an  area  within 
a  150-mile  radius  of  Chattanooga. 

Its  premium  promotional  efforts,  prior  to  1951,  were  restricted 
to  in-store  offers  on  a  self-liquidating  basis.  In  1948,  for  example, 
Fleetwood  offered  an  18-piece  breakfast  set  for  $1.49  with  the 
purchase  of  two  pounds  of  coffee.  A  $2.00  half-gallon  picnic  jug 
offered  for  98c  with  a  one-pound  purchase  was  also  well  received. 

In  1951,  the  firm  switched  to  a  combination  of  a  continuing 
catalog  premium  program  and  a  series  of  special  self-liquidating 
offers.  The  changeover  was  made  because  of  the  high  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  special  merchandising  crews  to  set  up  displays  and  the 
follow-up  activity  required  to  keep  the  program  functioning 

smoothly. 

Fleetwood  now  distributes  an  annual  catalog  of  premiums 
stressing  housewares  and  everyday  use  items.  About  200  items  are 
offered  in  each  catalog  calling  for  five  to  fourteen  hundred  coupons^ 
Low  coupon  items— kitchen  utensils,  plastic  water  pitchers  an 
pepper  and  salt  shakers,  and  hosiery  have  proven  to  be  among  tie 

most  popular  items.  •  j 

An  executive  of  the  firm  noted  that  coupon  redemptions  do  not 

follow  the  same  patterns  as  coffee  sales,  indicating  t  at  P“P  ^ 
accumulate  coupons  for  redemption  purposes.  Newspaper,  ra 
and  point-of-sale  advertising  were  used  to  get  the  program  star  e  . 
Tfter  the  initial  period,  however,  no  special  advertising  was  used 
All  Fleetwood  pLt  media  ads  continue  to  invite  consumers  o 
fend  in  for  the  catalog.  The  premium  program  is  also  ° 

Fleffood's  radio  commercials.  The  coupons  are  inserted  in 

vacuum-packed  cans  or  printed  on  the  bags. 

Fleetwood  supplements  the  for  a  period 

or  four  .here  is  a  satisfactory  demand 

itr'promotion  of  the  “premia  '-ally  'asts  about  two  to 
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In  oppreciotie'n  of  your  voluecf  pofrcnoge,  the 
makers  of  Regufor  end  Instant  Fleetwood 
Coffee  o'-e  offering  50  free  tickets  to  the 
big  U,T.  homecoming  gridiron  classic. 


WIN  YOUR  TICKETS 
THIS  EASY  WAY 


Buy  Regular  or  Instant  Fleetwood  Coffee  from  your  grocers  today  and  mail  cither  the  bottom  from  a  pack 
age  of  Fleetwood  Coffee  or  the  entire  label  from  a  jar  of  Instant  Fleetwood  Coffee  with  entry  blank  or  plaii 
paper,  giving  your  complete  name  and  address  to:  Fleetwood  Coffee  Football  Contest,  335  Harrison  Street 
Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  November  2  On  November  4  an  impartia 
drawing  will  be  held  to  establish  the  winners  (there  will  be  twenty  •  five  winners,  each  receiving  a  pair  o 
tickets)  and  on  November  5  all  winners  will  receive  their  tickets.  An  advertisement  in  this  newspaper  wil 
also  announce  all  winners. 


This  may  be  your  only  chance  to  see  this  “sell-ouf’  game  between  the  Vols  and  the  Tigers  Saturday,  Novem 
her  7  and  remember,  this  is  not  a  state-wide  contest . . .  you  compete  only  with  people  living  in  the  Knoxvill 


area.  So  enter  now  and  enter  often!  The  more  times  you  enter  the  better  your  chances  to  win!  Employees 
Fleetwood  Coffee  Company,  its  advertising  agency  or  their  families  are  not  eligible. 


HURRY! 

BUY  FLEETWOOD 
AT  YOUR  GROCERS 
AND  SEND  IN 
YOUR  ENTRIES 
RIGHT  AWAY. 


ENTER  NOW!  ENTER  OFTEN! 

BOnOM  FROM  FLEETWOOD  COFFEE  PACKAGE  OI 
ENTIRE  LABEL  FROM  INSTANT  FLEETWOOD  COFFEE  JAR  TO 

FLEETWOOD  COFFEE  FOOTBALL  CONTEST 

335  HARRISON  ST.,  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE 


NAME _ 

AOORESS _ _ 

CITY— 
i  RHONE  NUMIM. 


GET  AOOITIONAl  ENT»Y  .lANKS  AT  YOU*  CECCWs'oR  u7e  KAIN  RAREl 
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three  months.  One  highly  successful  self-liquidator  was  an  offer  of  a 
W  est  Bend  eight-cup  electric  percolator  for  five  coupons  and  $7 ; 
ten  coupons  and  $6.50,  or  fifteen  coupons  and  $6.  The  retail  value 
was  stated  to  be  $12.95. 

On  one  occasion,  the  roaster  offered  an  imported  four-cup 
electric  brewmaster  for  boiling  water  to  make  instant  coffee.  With  a 
stated  retail  value  of  $9.95,  it  could  be  obtained  for  $2  and  a  label 
from  a  jar  of  Fleetwood  instant  coffee.  The  roasting  firm  states 
that  about  one  hundred  thousand  of  these  units  were  moved  during 
the  eighteen  month  period  while  they  were  being  backed  by  heavy 
promotion.  Newspapers,  radio,  television  and  point  of  sale  adver¬ 
tising  were  used  to  support  this  offer.  A  free  unit  was  offered  to 
retailers  who  cooperated  with  the  campaign  by  utilizing  Fleet¬ 
wood’s  display  materials.  Company  executives  believe  that  this  is 
one  of  their  many  offers  that  consumers  convert  into  Christmas  gifts. 

Whenever  possible,  Fleetwood  prefers  to  use  special  premiums 
that  are  related  to  coffee — a  coffee  mug  as  a  giveaway  or  a  coffee 
brewing  device  as  a  self-liquidator.  “In  this  way,”  said  a  Fleetwood 
executive,  “we  promote  the  item,  our  brand,  and  the  coffee  industry- 
in  general.” 

Whenever  a  new  premium  item  appears  to  be  right  for  its 
market,  the  Geo.  F.  Hellick  Coffee  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  secures 
several  samples  and  subjects  them  to  rigorous  tests  for  quality  of 
construction,  serviceability,  and  acceptable  price  to  the  consumer. 
This  policy  of  making  premiums  measure  up  to  high  quality 
standards  has  been  carried  out  since  the  firm  was  in  its  infancy 
when  it  broke  away  from  the  then  common  practice  of  premium 
users  of  buying  low-grade  merchandise  for  premiums.  Hellick 
rejected  the  concept  that  the  premium  was  something  for  nothing 
and  therefore  didn’t  have  to  be  of  much  value.  Spot  tests  of  all 
premiums  are  made  in  the  field  by  route  men  to  determine 

public  acceptance. 

Effective  use  of  a  direct  premium  was  demonstrated  by  Griggs, 
Cooper  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  when  the  roaster  offered  a  five- 
ounce  fruit  glass  inside  each  one-pound  vacuum  can  of  its  Home 
Brand  coffee.  The  offer  extended  from  April  1  to  August  15, 
and  the  firm  noted  that  its  coffee  sales  for  that  summer  were  88 
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per  cent  greater  than  for  the  preceding  summer.  The  firm  shipped 
a  number  of  cases  from  the  plant  to  various  points  in  its  six-state 
distribution  area  to  check  for  breakage.  None  were  broken  or 
cracked.  The  ground  coffee,  according  to  the  firm’s  chief  marketing 
executive,  seived  as  a  cushion  against  impact  from  all  sides.  News¬ 
papers,  radio  and  outdoor  boards  featured  the  premium  heavily 
and  stressed  the  convenience  of  getting  the  premium  without 
coupons,  money  or  mailing.  Newspaper  ads  encouraged  housewives 
to  “build  a  set.” 

Paxton  &  Gallagher  of  Omaha  favors  timely  premiums  in  its 
promotions  for  Butter-Nut  coffee.  On  one  occasion,  for  example, 
it  tied  in  its  sponsorship  of  the  Saturday  telecasts  of  the  baseball 
games  of  the  San  Diego  “Padres”  in  the  Pacific  Coast  League  by 
offering  free  general  admission  passes  to  baseball  fans  who  pre¬ 
sented  “Padre  Passes”  and  the  key  strip  from  a  Butter-Nut  coffee 
can  or  the  label  from  a  jar  of  Instant  Butter-Nut  coffee  at  the 
box  office.  The  Padre’s  manager,  former  Pittsburgh  Pirate  star 
Ralph  Kiner,  lent  the  force  of  his  personality  to  the  campaign. 

Roasters  who  use  premiums  regularly  in  their  promotions 
offer  the  following  suggestions: 

Don’t  use  an  inferior  premium  simply  because  a  better  one 
won’t  quite  liquidate;  don’t  exaggerate  the  beauty  or  utility  of 
the  premium  you  offer;  don’t  select  a  premium  that  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  at  the  dime  store;  don’t  overlook  the  importance  of  speed 
and  accuiacy  in  servicing  a  campaign;  and  don’t  disappoint  a 
single  customei  if  you  can  possibly  av’oid  doing  so. 
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Advertising  is  the  printed,  written,  spoken,  or  pictured  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  product,  a  company  or  a  brand,  openly  sponsored  by 
the  advertiser  at  his  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  sales  and 
consumption.  A  preliminary  requirement  for  the  use  of  advertising 
is  an  understanding  of  its  planned  application  to  secure  maximum 
results  at  justifiable  costs.  Its  effects  are  cumulative  and  its  results 
should  be  measured  on  a  long  term  as  well  as  on  a  short  term  basis. 

Advertising  is  the  means  employed  by  coffee  roasters  to  bring 
the  merits  of  their  company  and  its  brand  or  brands  to  the  favorable 
Itntion  of  prospective  customers  who  could  not  be  addres^d 
more  effectively  or  at  lower  cost  through  other  means.  I' 
the  way  for  the  company’s  salesmen  and  builds  good  will  with 
customers  and  retailers  for  the  brand  advertised. 

While  most  coffee  advertising  is  directed  at  potential  buye 
and  users  of  the  brand,  present  buyers  and  users  are  also 
m  a  crsiderable  extent  by  advertising.  It  helps  to  confirm  h 

■  f  f  ^;:Letyerrd'^rot  :ote!^i--i 

L^college  students,  J*rd°'of‘'lli^^^^^^^^^ 

engaged  ®  also  influenced  by  advertising, 
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ing  in  determining  which  coffee  brands  to  stock,  and  in  apportion 
ing  space  and  setting  up  displays.  Advertising  also  influences  die 
personnel  of  the  roasting  firm,  causing  them  to  take  greater  pride 
in  the  organization.  In  particular,  it  increases  the  confidence  of 
the  roaster’s  salesmen  and  makes  their  job  less  difficult. 

The  key  to  successful  advertising  is  detailed  executive  plan¬ 
ning.  The  company,  the  market,  distribution  and  advertising  are 
all  considered  in  common  with  the  product  in  formulating  the 
marketing  plan  in  the  smooth-functioning  coffee  organization. 

The  decision  to  advertise  should  be  made  at  the  policy  making 
level  of  the  roasting  firm  to  perform  certain  long-range  jobs  which 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  firm.  Advertising  may  be  expected 
to  perform  several  secondary  shorter-range  jobs  at  the  same  time 
as  the  primary  one.  The  jobs  should,  however,  be  specific  and 
defined  with  sufficient  clarity  that  the  people  responsible  for  the 
advertising  effort  will  know  exactly  what  they  are  to  accomplish 
and  be  better  able  to  decide  on  the  specific  techniques  to  be  used. 

An  advertising  campaign  should  be  preceded  by  a  determined 
effort  to  locate  customers  and  likely  prospects  for  the  brand.  A 
comprehensive  market  survey  should  be  undertaken  at  this  point 
unless  the  potentialities  and  characteristics  of  the  market  are 
already  well  established.  Customers,  prospects  and  influencing 
factors  should  be  defined  in  terms  of  geographical  location,  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  educational  levels,  social  and  psychological  group¬ 
ings,  coffee-buying  and  consuming  habits,  and  other  characteristics 
which  can  prove  meaningful  with  respect  to  the  marketing  tech¬ 
niques  that  may  be  used  effectively  to  influence  their  coffee  brand 
selection. 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  a  roaster  should  rely  on 
advertising  to  create  and  maintain  demand  for  his  brand  depends 
initially  and  largely  on  the  judgment  of  management  with  respect 
to  a  choice  of  the  marketing  elements  to  be  used  in  an  aggregate 
effort  to  sell  its  output  at  a  profit. 

If  the  product  is  to  be  sold  to  distributors  for  resale  under 
their  brand  names  rather  than  the  roaster’s  own,  advertising  will, 
rather  obviously,  play  a  minor  role  in  the  roaster’s  maiTeting 
activities.  The  roaster  who  decides  to  sell  coffee  so  that  it  will 
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reach  consumers  bearing  his  trade  name  must  realize  from  the 
outset  that  much  of  the  demand  that  his  advertising  will  stimulate 
will  accrue  to  all  coffee,  and  even  if  they  were  oblivious  to  his 
advertising,  other  roasters  would  reap  some  portion  of  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  it.  This  accounts  for  much  of  the  need  for 
using  sales  promotional  techniques  in  conjunction  with  adver¬ 
tising,  and  the  timing  of  these  integrated  campaigns  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 


A  RISING  MARKET 


Roaster  advertising  is  likely  to  be  most  effective  when  total 
coffee  consumption  is  rising  among  the  groups  the  roaster  has 
selected  as  its  market  targets  rather  than  when  it  is  declining. 
Advertising  to  gain  a  greater  share  of  a  declining  market  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  expense  of  other  brands  can  be  an  extremely  ex¬ 
pensive  proposition  and  unless  the  trend  of  sales  in  that  market 
is  reversed,  it  can  lead  to  the  financial  ruin  of  the  advertising 
brand’s  firm. 

One  measure  of  the  opportunity  to  influence  demand  for  a 
brand  of  coffee  through  advertising  is  the  degree  of  difference 
between  the  brand  and  other  coffees  equally  available  to  the 
consumer  and  the  significance  of  that  difference  to  the  market 
segments  the  roaster  is  trying  to  influence. 

Of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining  whether  advei- 
tising  may  be  used  to  bolster  demand  for  the  brand  beyond  the 
initial  introductory  phase  of  the  brand’s  marketing  program  is 
whether  the  concern’s  activities  provide  substantial  sums  wit  i 
which  to  advertise  and  promote  its  products  in  the  markets  it 
seeks  to  reach.  If  advertising  is  to  be  carried  on  at  all,  it  must 
be  done  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  make  an  effective  impression 


on  its  market.  . 

The  matter  of  an  advertising  fund  for  any  g.ven  period  de¬ 
pends  on  the  number  of  units  which  can  be  sold  in  the  period 
and  the  margin  available  for  advertising.  This  places  a  cap  on 
the  amount  of  money  the  roaster  can  allot 
viven  period,  quite  aside  from  the  question  of  how  much 
hvertising  is  worth.  The  size  of  this  margin  depends  to  soin 
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extent  on  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  in  influencing  consumer 
valuations  of  the  brand.  This  influence,  in  turn,  is  dependent  in 
large  measure  on  the  extent  and  significance  of  brand  differen¬ 
tiation  and  on  the  strength  of  appeals  which  may  be  employed 
to  present  and  dramatize  the  differentiated  qualities.  The  amount 
of  margin  available  for  advertising  depends  also  on  the  conditions 
of  competition  in  the  market  under  consideration  at  the  particular 
time. 

The  fact  that  the  consumer  is  generally  at  least  vaguely  aware 
of  the  price  of  coffee,  can  readily  compare  prices  between  brands, 
and  has  available  to  her  a  number  of  other  beverages  lower  in 
purchase  unit  price,  tends  to  place  a  strong  restricting  influence 
on  the  margins  that  can  be  allowed. 


COMPETITORS’  REACTION 


One  of  the  greatest  influences  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  roast¬ 
er  s  advertising  is  the  manner  in  which  his  competitors  react  to 
it.  Before  deciding  on  any  advertising  campaign,  the  roaster  should 
assume  that  if  his  advertising  is  effective  and  influences  brand 
selection  in  an  area,  other  sellers  of  coffee  in  that  area  will  react 
to  that  advertising  and  he  should  make  a  concerted  effort  to 
anticipate  the  nature  and  the  strength  of  his  competitors’  reactions. 
He  should  be  aware  that  the  amount  and  quality  of  competitors’ 
past  and  present  advertising  influence  the  responsiveness  of  sales 
to  his  own  firm’s  advertising.  The  reactions  of  competitors  to  a 
roaster’s  advertising  activities  in  the  form  of  adjustments  of  their 
own  advertising  and  sales  promotional  expenditures  are  less  cer¬ 
tain,  less  immediate  and  less  precisely  imitative  than  their  price 
reactions,  but  the  necessity  of  giving  consideration  to  the  probable 
retaliatory  actions  of  competitors  remains. 


urther  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  adver¬ 
tising  has  long  range  as  well  as  short  range  effects.  It  has  in  some 
egree  a  delayed  and  cumulative  result  that  gives  it  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  an  investment  outlay.  The  goal  of  advertising  in  many 
roasting  firms  is  not  to  maximize  short-run  profits  but  to  attaL 

broad  strategic  advantages  in  market  position  and  security  that 
contribute  to  long-term  profit  growth.  ^ 
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A  number  of  different  methods  have  been  used  by  coffee 
roasters  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  to  be  allotted  for 
advertising.  It  may  be  of  some  consolation  to  the  trade  that  the 
problem  is  equally  difficult  for  firms  in  other  industries.  While 
the  roaster  may  feel  justified  in  using  one  of  these  methods  for 
allocating  funds  for  advertising,  or  some  variation  of  one  of 
them,  he  should  be  aware  of  the  method’s  shortcomings  and  the 
allowances  that  must  therefore  be  made. 

One  method  of  determining  the  advertising  budget  frequently 
used  is  the  percentage-of-sales  approach.  Some  roasters  use  a  set 
percentage  of  past  sales;  some  use  a  percentage  that  varies  with 
conditions  and  apply  it  to  projected  sales.  Since  the  purpose  of 
advertising  is  to  increase  demand  for  the  brand  beyond  what  it 
would  otherwise  be,  advertising  should  be  considered  the  cause,  not 
the  result  of  sales.  The  amount  to  spend  on  advertising  to  increase 
sales  should  depend  on  what  the  increase  in  sales  is  worth.  The 
volume  of  sales  the  roaster  already  enjoys,  in  itself,  reveals  little 
about  either  the  cost  or  the  value  of  gaining  more. 

It  is  no  less  difficult  to  defend  basing  the  advertising  budget 
on  future  or  projected  sales.  Future  sales  will  be  the  result  of  a 
number  of  economic  factors  in  addition  to  the  accumulated  effects 
of  past  advertising  and  the  advertising  that  is  currently  being 
decided  on.  In  so  far  as  forces  other  than  current  advertising  detei- 
mine  sales,  expected  sales  can  be  eliminated  as  a  criterion.  To  the 
extent  that  future  advertising  determtnes  sales,  the  cause  an 


effect  relationship  is  being  confused. 

The  comforting  illusion  of  control  is  one  reason  why  many 
roasters  use  this  method.  It  also  presents  the 

expenditures  into  time  periods  when  the  company  has  *e  gro  s 

revenue  to  cover  them  and  when  their  tax  effect  is 

to  be  favorable.  If  all  roasters  were  to  adopt  this  metho  an 

FofTP  nf  sales  advertising  would  always 
applied  the  same  percentage  of  sal  ,  8 

bfroughly  proportional  to  market  shares  and  would 

w:,rr;;  ,.-7: 
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and-task  method.  When  this  approach  is  used,  the  advertising 
budget  is  the  amount  of  money  estimated  to  be  required  to  attain 
pre-determined  objectives.  The  procedure,  which  is  hereby  recom¬ 
mended  to  any  roaster  using  a  less  defensible  approach  to  adver¬ 
tising,  consists  of  defining  the  objectives  to  be  attained  through 
advertising,  outlining  the  tasks  or  specific  means  of  attaining  these 
objectives,  and  determining  the  cost  of  accomplishing  these  tasks. 
The  sum  total  of  costs  of  these  tasks  is  the  advertising  appro¬ 
priation. 

Propel  ly  stated,  the  objective  is  the  difference  between  results 
with  advertising  and  without  it.  Usually  the  sales  volume  for  the 
coming  year  is  the  stated  objectiv'e  and  is  based  on  the  preceding 
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year’s  sales.  This  method  suffers  in  that  it  assumes  that  the  ob¬ 
jective  is  always  worth  whatever  it  costs.  It  leaves  unsolved  the 
question  of  determining  which  of  the  alternative  objectives  that 
might  have  been  set  for  the  advertising  are  worth  the  cost  of 
attaining.  Only  when  the  advertising  objectives  have  been  reviewed 
and  reshaped  in  light  of  the  cost  required  to  attain  them  can  the 
advertising  effort  of  the  firm  be  utilized  with  optimum  efficiency. 

The  problem  is  somewhat  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  advertising  has  a  two-fold  purpose;  to  increase  sales  imme¬ 
diately;  and  to  build  good  will  in  order  to  increase  future  sales. 
The  relative  importance  of  the  two  effects  can  vary  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  but  to  make  a  clear-cut  distinction  between  these 
two  effects  of  the  expenditure  is  extremely  difficult,  and  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  long  range  effects  of  advertising  on  the  volume  of 
sales  is  virtually  impossible. 

While  the  roaster  is  here  encouraged  to  use  the  objective-and- 
task  method  of  allocating  funds  for  advertising,  he  should  be 
mindful  of  relevant  considerations,  however  unmeasurable,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  irrelevant  ones,  however  measurable. 

The  head  of  a  large  corporation  with  a  considerable  interest 
in  coffee  roasting  advises  that  in  determining  advertising  expen¬ 
ditures  the  following  points  should  be  considered: 

1)  How  large  is  the  market  you  are  trying  to  reach?  Is  it 
newly  developed  or  nearly  saturated? 

2)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  potential  customers? 

3)  What  is  the  state  of  competition  in  this  market? 

4)  What  advertising  is  suitable  and  what  is  available? 

5)  How  much  promotion  will  the  gross  margin  and  anticipated 

volume  afford? 

6)  How  much  money  is  needed  to  do  a  minimum  advertising 
job?  To  do  a  maximum  job? 

7)  How  rapidly  should  one  attempt  to  reach  the  ultimate 
sales  objective? 

The  first  non-budgetary  problem  to  be  tackled  in  the  use  of 
advertising  as  a  coffee  marketing  device  is  the  selection  of  the 
point  of  view  or  what  is  often  called  the  angle,  the  slant,  or  more 
properly,  the  theme  of  the  campaign.  To  be  most  effective,  ad- 
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vertising  should  take  the  viewpoint  of  the  prospective  customer 
and  give  her  one  specific  idea  or  benefit  to  be  derived  from  using 
the  product  which  she  can  easily  remember.  It  is  intended  to 
interest  her  and  convince  her  that  she  wants  a  pound  of  youi 
brand  of  coffee  more  urgently  than  the  other  brands  or  things 
she  might  otherwise  buy  with  the  same  money. 

Nothing  is  likely  to  be  of  greater  interest  to  your  prospective 
customer  than  herself,  and  the  farther  an  advertising  theme  strays 
from  the  prospect’s  self  interest  the  less  likely  it  is  to  be  effective. 
The  processes  by  which  the  human  mind  concludes  that  certain 
actions  are  in  its  own  person’s  self  interest  are  complicated  and 
frequently  unconscious.  They  are  emotional  more  often  than  ra¬ 
tional.  Many  of  the  purely  rational  explanations  we  give  for  the 
things  we  do  are  merely  attempts  to  justify  our  irrational  behavior. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  consider  how  the  desirability  of  your 
brand  can  be  projected  to  an  audience  through  an  appeal  to  the 
emotions.  Translation  of  the  facts  about  your  brand  of  coffee 
into  the  language  of  feeling  must  comprehend  the  desires  and 
needs  of  the  prospective  customers. 

Roasters  are  generally  well  aware  that  people  want  to  save 
money  through  the  opportunity  to  get  a  bargain,  and  therefore 
an  economy  appeal  is  frequently  used.  Universal  desires  for  pleas¬ 
ures  derived  through  the  physical  senses,  to  live  happily,  to  have  a 
happy  home,  to  be  different  from  other  people,  to  be  admired, 
to  be  loved,  to  avoid  discomfort,  etc.,  are  the  primary  matters  on 
which  effective  advertising  themes  are  based.  The  presentation  of 
these  basic  human  wants  in  terms  which  the  prospect  can  defend 
as  rational  action  is  the  core  of  successful  brand  advertising.  The 
theme  selected  must  be  apt  in  relation  both  to  the  market  seg¬ 
ments  selected  and  to  the  characteristics  of  the  brand  of  coffee 
being  sold.  The  selection  of  possible  themes  is  great  and  the  de¬ 
cision  should  not  be  made  in  haste. 

In  selecting  the  theme  of  your  advertising,  then,  you  should 
know  the  interests,  desires,  needs  and  problems  of  the  people 
who  comprise  the  market  segments  you  have  previously  selected. 
Analyze  your  brand’s  characteristics  and  its  benefits  as  they  relate 
to  these  groups  of  people.  List  as  many  themes  as  possible  that 
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relate  your  brand  to  the  selected  markets.  Choose  those  which 
have  the  strongest  connection.  Emphasize  the  one  calculated  to 
arouse  the  most  intensive  and  immediately  favorable  reaction. 


MEDIA  SELECTION 


The  next  problem  will  be  to  select  the  most  impressive  and 
economical  means  of  projecting  this  theme  to  the  selected  mar¬ 
kets.  The  ideal  solution  would  be  to  select  one  versatile  medium 
capable  of  carrying  your  message  which  reaches  all  the  people 
you  want  to  reach  and  no  others.  Such  a  solution  rarely  presents 
itself. 

The  message  itself  should  be  analyzed:  can  it  best  be  trans¬ 
mitted  orally,  or  is  a  visual  presentation  called  for?  Would  it  be 
more  effective  if  illustrations  were  used?  If  so,  would  it  be  still 
more  effective  if  they  were  in  color?  Would  it  be  made  more 
dramatic  through  the  use  of  moving  video?  etc. 

At  the  same  time  an  analysis  should  be  made  of  all  the  media 


which  reach  all  or  some  portion  of  the  market  desired,  and  those 
which  are  incapable  of  carrying  the  message  eliminated  imme¬ 
diately — as  print  media  cannot  carry  a  message  which  requires 
sound  and  radio  cannot  carry  a  message  that  requires  visual 
demonstration.  Urgency,  length  and  nature  of  the  appeal  will 
also  help  to  eliminate  some  of  the  possible  media  choices. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
the  people  in  your  market  segments  give  credence  to  messages 
conveyed  by  each  of  the  media.  This  is  of  greater  importance  than 
the  prestige  of  the  medium,  but  the  latter  is  more  easily  measured 
and  there  is  usually  a  relationship  between  the  two.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  a  woman  will  place  more  confidence  in  a  publi¬ 
cation  which  supplies  her  with  practical  household  suggestions 
than  the  one  she  depends  on  to  supply  her  with  racy  accounts  of 
the  off-screen  activities  of  movie  starlets,  and  m  the  absence  o 
more  reliable  methods  of  measuring  relative  advertising  effective¬ 
ness  the  one  in  which  its  audience  has  the  greater  confidence 
should  be  preferred.  The  degree  of  attention  and  interest  which 
the  audience  devotes  to  a  medium  is  similarly  difficult  to  measuie. 
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but  the  media  decision  must  be  based  to  some  extent  on  an  evalua- 

tion  of  these  considerations.  -mi 

In  measuring  the  cost  structure  of  the  various  media  still 

available,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  media  base  their  costs  on 
their  total  audience,  whereas,  as  a  rule,  only  a  portion  of  that 
audience  will  be  of  primary  interest  to  the  roaster  as  an  advertiser. 
The  roaster  should  disregard  the  cost-per-thousand  and  other  such 
cost  figures,  supplied  by  the  media  sales  staffs,  and  determine  for 
himself  the  cost  of  reaching  prospects  through  any  given  medium. 

Beyond  this  point,  media  selection  is  largely  a  matter  of 
matching  the  audiences  of  the  various  media  not  already  eliminated 
with  the  market  segments  the  roaster  has  chosen  and  determining 
the  lowest  cost  combination  of  media  capable  of  delivering  his 
message  effectively. 

In  addition  to  the  gross  number  of  impressions  or  messages 
which  can  be  delivered  by  a  given  medium,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  problem  of  scheduling  the  advertising  messages 
to  produce  the  greatest  possible  impact  within  the  limitations  of 
the  money  available.  To  be  effective,  the  media  schedule  should 
be  worked  out  so  as  to  provide  minimum  levels  of  coverage  (the 
number  of  people  reached  in  a  given  period  of  time),  frequency 
(the  average  number  of  impressions  needed  to  effect  action),  and 
continuity  (the  regularity  of  impression). 

FRAMING  THE  MESSAGE 

There  are  as  many  opinions  on  the  most  effective  approach 
to  framing  an  advertising  message  to  achieve  the  desired  results 
as  there  are  advertising  experts,  and  professional  advertising  men 
contend  that  there  are  more  advertising  experts  in  the  U.S.  than 
there  are  coffee  consumers.  Here,  for  what  value  they  may  have,  are 
some  of  the  most  logical  recommendations  the  author  has  gleaned 
from  a  number  of  years  of  reading  Advertising  Age,  Printer’s 
Ink,  Advertismg  and  Selling,  and  Tide,  the  leading  trade  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  advertising  industry,  and  from  conversations  with  people 
who  earn  a  living  by  selling  coffee  in  quantity: 

1)  Offer  a  big  benefit  .  .  .  something  that  people  in  your 
market  want  deeply  enough  to  buy  a  pound  of  your  coffee  to  get. 
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2)  Portray  the  benefit  in  words  or  pictures  or  both,  clearly 
and  simply,  as  large  as  possible.  Develop  it  with  ideas  that  will 
be  easy  for  your  prospects  to  grasp.  Use  simple,  convincing  lan¬ 
guage  in  describing  the  benefit. 

3)  Use  a  layout  that  flows  smoothly,  that  guides  the  eye 
from  point  to  point  as  you  want  the  ad  to  move. 

4)  Make  it  easy  for  the  people  in  your  market  individually 
to  see  themselves  in  the  situation  you  are  portraying,  themselves 
improved  in  some  way  for  using  or  having  used  your  product.  Ad¬ 
vertising  men,  by  the  way,  do  not  consider  it  at  all  unethical  to 
pre-empt  a  quality  of  the  product,  that  is,  to  make  a  strong  claim 
on  behalf  of  your  brand  that  would  be  equally  true  of  all  or  many 
other  brands  of  cofTee,  providing  you  do  not  at  the  same  time 
imply  too  strongly  that  the  same  does  not  hold  true  for  other  brands. 

5)  Be  unique  in  your  advertising.  Include  something  new  or 
different  in  the  benefit  from  what  other  roasters  are  offering.  Use 
action  pictures  in  modern  settings  and  words  that  vibrate. 

6)  Make  your  copy  believable.  Don’t  use  hedging  statements 
or  vague  generalities.  Include  assurance  of  quality  and  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  price.  Show  awareness  of  present  economic  and  sociologic 
conditions  in  your  market. 

7)  Urge,  by  statement  or  implication,  immediate  action.  In¬ 
ducements  to  act  on  the  urge  to  buy  without  undue  delay  can  be 
worked  into  the  advertisement,  but  in  the  coffee  industry  they 
usually  take  the  form  of  sales  promotion  activities  and  are  treated 
in  some  detail  in  the  Sales  Promotion  chapter. 

Each  advertising  campaign,  and  to  some  e.xtent  each  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  campaign,  will  have  a  somewhat  different  objective. 
But  to  the  extent  that  generalizations  may  be  allowed,  there  are 
four  functions  that  advertisements  are  expected  to  perform: 

1)  To  attract  attention;  2)  to  build  interest;  3)  to  create 
desire;  and  4)  to  produce  action. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  get  a  message  across  to  people  when 
you’ve  attracted  their  attention;  it  is  virtually  impossible  when  you 
haven’t.  Advertisements  which  draw  attention  to  a  product  benefit 
are  more  likely  to  succeed  than  those  that  fail  to  do  so.  In  print 
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media,  attention  can  be  gained  rather  easily  through 
some  obvious  techniques: 

Large  space,  large  type,  large  main  illustration.  Size  alone 
will  draw  attention  to  the  ad. 

Photos  or  line  drawings  of  famous  personalities. 

Pictures  that  promise  entertainment  or  enjoyment. 

Bizarre  or  unusual  situations. 

Cartoons. 

Silhouetting  and  vignetting — removal  of  all  or  part  of  tht 
background  from  a  photo. 

Poster  technique — consisting  only  of  illustration,  headline  and 
brand  signature. 

“Big  News”  type  of  headline. 

These  attention-getting  techniques  are  usually  most  effective 
when  they  make  the  promised  benefit  more  apparent  to  the  page- 
flipping  audience.  The  key  point  is  that  the  more  quickly  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  use  of  the  product  can  be  projected  to 
the  audience,  the  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  total  advertisement. 

The  television-show  advertiser  has  the  human  interest  con¬ 
tent  of  the  performance  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  viewer  up  to 
the  instant  of  the  break  for  the  commercial.  But  at  that  instant 
he  must  promise  the  audience  some  reward  for  continuing  to 
watc  until  the  regular  show  resumes  a  minute  later.  The  spot 
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advertiser  between  two  commercials  of  regular  television  shows 
must  take  his  chances  on  how  much  of  the  audience’s  attention 
he  has  at  the  outset  and  make  his  promise  of  reward  immediately 
or  lose  the  complete  attention  of  the  audience. 

There  should  be  no  delay  in  getting  the  ad  to  work  moving 
from  the  initial  task  of  attracting  attention  to  gaining  interest, 
and  in  fact  both  of  these  functions  are  frequently  taken  care  of 
simultaneously  in  uniting  the  headline  and  the  illustration. 

The  interest-gaining  function  is  best  carried  out  by  showing 
the  reader  why  it  will  be  to  his  advantage  to  find  out  what  s  good 
about  the  product  and  how  the  product  can  satisfy  his'  specific 
wants.  It  should  suggest  an  answer  to  a  problem  common  to  the 
people  in  the  roaster’s  market.  The  interest  may  be  heightened  by 
showing  the  product  being  consumed  against  some  background 
which  lends  credibility  to  the  benefit  promised. 

The  advertisement  that  arouses  curiosity  and  builds  interest 
and  goes  no  farther  is  a  waste  of  money.  It  must  create  desire  in 
order  to  be  successful.  This  desire  is  created  by  intensifying  the 
degree  to  which  the  prospect  identifies  his  own  wants  or  problems 
with  those  suggested  in  the  ad  and  the  degree  to  which  the  ad  is 
capable  of  convincing  him  that  this  brand  of  coffee  is  capable  of 
satisfying  it.  Pictures  of  real-looking  people  with  whom  the  prospect 
can  identify  herself  in  a  favorable  situation  are  helpful.  On  tele¬ 
vision  it  is  usually  helpful  to  show  somebody  drinking  the  coffee 
and  enjoying  it.  Many  television  advertisers  are  willing  to  sett  e 
for  the  announcer  pouring  the  coffee  and  letting  it  go  at  t  at. 
One  sip  is  about  all  they  are  willing  to  have  him  drink  to  convince 
the  audience  he  liked  it.  If  the  audience  isn’t  convinced  that  the 
announcer  drank  and  enjoyed  the  coffee,  the  full  value  of  the 
commercial  may  have  been  lost. 

If  the  prospect’s  desire  for  the  brand  of  coffee  is  aroused, 
many  coffee  marketers  believe,  there  is  little  more  that  can  be 
accoLplished  through  advertising.  An  advertisement  should  con- 
”y  urging  action  on  the  part  of  the  prospect  who  has  stayed 
with  it  to  the  end.  The  prospect  is  most  unlikely  to  lun  dow 
rh  ^  ocer  or  supermarket  and  buy  a  pound  of  coffee  immediately 
re^arfless  of  the  content  of  the  ad.  She  might,  however,  be  spurted 
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,0  drink  a  cup  of  the  brand  of  coffee  that  she  happens  to  have 
on  hand,  and  hasten  the  day  when  she  will  be  in  the  market  f 
another  pound— while  the  advertiser’s  message  is  still  fresh  in 
her  mind.  She  might  also  be  encouraged  to  have  an  extra  cup  m 
the  morning.  At  a  minimum,  a  large  clear  impression  of  the  package 
should  be  projected  so  she  will  know  what  to  look  for  when  sie 

visits  the  grocery  store. 

Most  roasters  feel  that  this  call  for  action  is  quite  inadequate; 
the  prospect  will  probably  not  make  any  great  effort  to  find  the 
advertised  brand  no  matter  how  strongly  she  is  urged  to  do  so  by 
the  beautiful  actress  in  the  television  spot  or  the  matronly  home 
economist  who  looked  as  though  she  knew  what  she  was  doing 


in  a  kitchen.  The  shopper  may  have  made  a  decision  to  purchase 
the  brand,  but  she  is  likely  to  be  distracted  when  she  gets  into  the 
store  and  forget  it.  To  gam  an  assurance  of  action  at  the  retail 
level,  the  roaster  frequently  resorts  to  forcing  devices.  He  offers 
her  pinking  shears,  fruit  juice  glasses,  or  some  other  desirable  house¬ 
hold  item  that  she  is  likely  to  want,  at  a  considerably  reduced  price, 
provided  she  purchases  a  pound  of  his  brand  within  a  stipulated 
time  period. 


TRIAL  CAMPAIGN 

On  the  basis  of  facts  now  available  and  the  decisions  which 
have  been  made,  a  preliminary  plan  of  the  overall  campaign  should 
be  blueprinted  with  the  central  idea,  and  the  people  to  be  reached, 
clearly  underscored.  Sample  advertisements  should  be  prepared 
and  when  major  details  are  agreed  upon,  the  campaign  is  ready 
for  a  trial  run.  Trial  markets  should  be  selected  with  care  and  be 
as  nearly  representative  of  the  total  market  to  be  reached  as  possible. 
Effectiveness  of  copy  appeals  and  themes,  retailer  response,  needed 
changes  in  the  package  and  other  factors  can  be  checked  in  a  test 
campaign  with  considerable  success,  sometimes  saving  the  company 
from  wasting  sizable  sums  of  money  in  the  full  campaign.  It  is  so 
often  true  that  what  worked  out  perfectly  on  paper  was  a  dismal 
failure  under  competitive  selling  conditions.  Alternate  campaigns 
or  variations  in  the  campaign  can  be  tested  by  using  more  than 
one  test  market  simultaneously. 
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The  test  campaign  should  be  watched  with  great  care  and 
changes  in  the  ofTer  made  as  the  need  becomes  apparent.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  plan  should  be  revised  into  the  final  plan  in  light  of  all 
facts  developed  in  the  market  survey  and  the  test  campaigns. 

Before  the  final  plan  is  put  into  action,  it  must  be  explained 
to  the  company’s  personnel,  especially  the  sales  personnel,  and  to 
whatever  middlemen  will  take  part  in  it,  and  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  their  enthusiasm  should  be  aroused. 

Distribution  of  the  brand  should  be  carefully  checked  in  an 
effort  to  ascertain  that  all  consumers  who  will  be  influenced  by 
the  advertising  will  find  the  brand  readily  available  to  them  without 
disrupting  their  regular  shopping  habits. 

When  the  campaign  actually  breaks  to  the  consumer,  the 
marketing  job  should  be  intensified,  not  relaxed.  No  advertising 
campaign,  no  matter  how  well  conceived,  planned,  and  tested,  can 
be  expected  to  succeed  by  itself.  Relentless  checking  of  sales  results, 
directing  sales  efforts,  contacting  middlemen,  conferring  with  the 
advertising  agency  officials  and  sales  managers,  constant  striving 
to  meet  short-term  goals,  are  some  of  the  characteristic  activities 
going  on  as  the  campaign  reaches  the  consumer  groups  for  whom 
it  was  destined. 

Regular  users  of  television  as  an  advertising  medium  suggest 
that  the  technique  that  wins  in  this  medium  is:  “Tell  them  what 
you’re  going  to  tell  them.  Tell  them.  Then  tell  them  what  you 
told  them.”  This  may  sound  facetious,  but  the  practical  point  is 
that  with  the  low  probability  of  gaining  and  holding  attention  for 
a  full  minute,  three  repetitions  of  the  message  greatly  increase  its 
chances  of  reaching  the  prospect.  It  also  catches  dial  twirlers. 

They  recommend  that  the  audio  and  video  be  used  simul¬ 
taneously  to  convey  a  single  thought.  Product  claims  are  more 
likely  to  be  remembered  if  the  benefits  of  the  product  are  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  same  time  they  are  being  described.  Make  it  as  easy  as 
jjossible  for  the  prospect  to  grasp  the  sales  point  being  projected. 
Keep  the  commercial  simple  in  the  number  of  elements  and  the 
order  of  presentation  and  eliminate  all  avoidable  distractions. 

The  Radio  Advertising  Bureau,  in  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantacres  of  radio  as  a  coffee  advertising  medium,  contends  that 
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of  all  media,  radio  costs  least  in  terms  of  rate  per  thousand  families 
delivered.  Well  over  95  per  cent  of  all  American  homes  have  radios 
(most  have  more  than  one)  and  they  are  tuned  in  a  considerable 
part  of  the  week.  Radio,  continues  the  bureau,  commands  an  adult 
audience  and  a  rapidly  growing  teen-age  audience.  More  to  the 
point,  they  contend,  is  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  all  homes 
have  kitchen  radios  which  deliver  the  roaster’s  message  while  the 
coffee  is  being  prepared,  the  cup  of  coffee  drunk,  and  the  shopping 
list  made  out.  Finally,  the  Bureau  states,  radio  insures  coffee  adver¬ 
tisers  the  “last  word”  with  prospects  on  their  way  to  shop.  Coffee 
roasters  have  been  among  the  most  consistent  users  of  radio  as 
an  advertising  medium  for  several  decades.  Spots  adjacent  to 
homemaking  and  women’s  programs  have  always  proven  popular 
and  effective. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  contends  that  newspapers  should  be  the  basic  medium 
in  any  coffee  market  expansion  campaign.  To  support  this  con¬ 
tention,  BofA  points  out  that  newspapers  provide  thorough  pene¬ 
tration  of  any  market  or  group  of  markets.  They  permit  an 
infinite  variety  of  theme,  copy  and  layout  treatments.  They  can 
be  fitted  to  any  size  advertising  budget.  They  can  be  called  on 
to  meet  any  market  or  competitive  situation  overnight.  They  have 
proved  their  ability  to  deliver  customers  at  lower  cost  than  other 

media. 

“Coffee  as  a  food,”  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  states, 
“fits  ideally  into  the  food  pages  or  sections  of  the  daily  newspapei. 
But  it  should  be  noted  also  that  coffee  is  a  food  of  universa 
appeal— a  product  of  interest  to  both  sexes,  virtually  all  ages,  all 
income  and  occupational  groups.  It  can  be  advertised  profitably, 
therefore,  on  pages  other  than  the  food  page-even  on  sports 
pages,  society  pages,  and  hobby  pages,  when  the  ad  themes  are 


suitable. 

“Probably  this  matter  of  ‘rifle  aiming’  the  advertising  to  par¬ 
ticular  interests  is  the  area  in  which  coffee  advertising  ^een 
most  deficient.  Such  advertising  can  greatly  increase  total  coffee 
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consumption,  by  demonstrating  the  many  situations  in  which  coffee 
is  a  welcome  participant. 

“The  ads  might  depict,  for  example:  enjoyment  of  coftee  at 
mealtime— breakfast,  lunch,  dinner  and  supper;  hot  coffee  out 
of  a  vacuum  bottle  at  a  football  game  or  an  ice  skating  rink;  iced 
or  hot  coffee  at  picnics  and  summer  sports  events.  Hundreds  of 
other  situations  are  available  for  effective  use  in  such  a  campaign. 

The  daily  newspaper,  with  its  intimate  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
munity  it  serves,  can  also  prove  to  be  a  valuable  source  of  market 
information. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  especially  useful  in  promoting  special 
sales  in  co-operation  with  local  retailers.  Special  local  preferences, 
including  nationality  or  racial  groups,  as  well  as  local  holidays  can 
best  be  taken  advantage  of  through  this  medium. 

MAGAZINES 

Magazines  are  edited  with  deliberation  and  read  with  the 
same  deliberation  and  thoughtfulness,  according  to  the  Magazine 
Advertising  Bureau.  That  leisurely  reading  gives  the  advertiser 
time  to  put  his  message  across  at  the  reader’s  convenience. 

Magazines  offer  a  permanent  message  as  they  are  read,  saved 
and  passed  along  to  family  members,  friends  and  neighbors.  “The 
reader  clips  the  iced  coffee  recipe,  remembers  particular  brand 
virtues,  and  gets  further  ideas  on  how  to  use  the  product,”  says 
the  Bureau.  “Remember,  a  favorite  magazine  lends  prestige  and 
authority  to  everything  that’s  advertised  in  its  pages.  What’s 
more,  magazines  are  the  one  medium  that  offers  a  broad  cov'erage 
of  a  selective  market.” 

Pre-prints,  reprints,  and  “blow-ups”  of  magazine  advertise¬ 
ments  are  usually  highly  effective  as  promotional  material.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  impressed  by  magazine  advertising,  and  they  evidently 
have  no  doubts  as  to  its  helpful  effect  on  their  customers. 

What  is  the  secret  of  outdoor  advertising’s  selling  power? 
Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc.,  answers  as  follows: 

“We  know  that  indoor  media  must  circularize  their  audiences, 
but  m  outdoor  the  audience  circulates  around  the  medium.  While 
indoor  media  compete  with  one  another  in  the  living  room  for 
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attention,  outdoor  reaches  its  audience  separate  and  apart  from 
competing  media.  Its  relative  ‘quiet’  advertising  atmosphere,  com¬ 
bined  with  its  inherent  dominance,  enables  the  outdoor  media  to 
command  maximum  attention.  Exposure  to  outdoor  messages  is 
the  automatic  result  of  everybody’s  daily  travel  patterns.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  turn  to  a  certain  page  or  switch  to  a  certain  station 
to  get  outdoor  advertising’s  message.” 

The  Bureau  offered  coffee  roasters  these  words  of  advice  for 
making  outdoor  advertising  as  effective  as  as  possible; 

“Keep  your  word  and  picture  message  brief,  concentrated  in 
terms  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  customers  .  .  .  Repeat  your  message 
as  often  as  you  can.” 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING 

Outdoor  is  one  of  the  media  most  favored  by  coffee  roasters 
particularly  because  of  its  versatility.  It  can  be  used  to  deliver  the 
message  simultaneously  in  15,000  U.S.  towns  and  cities  or  in  any 
combination  of  markets.  The  roaster  can  vary  the  intensity  of  his 
coverage  from  market  to  market  to  apply  extra  promotional  pres¬ 
sure  to  deal  with  specific  competitive  problems,  introduce  a  new 
product  or  package  and  conform  to  local  distribution  patterns. 

But  repetition  rather  than  coverage  is  the  main  value  of  out¬ 
door  advertising,  says  Outdoor  Advertising,  Inc.  “The  day-in, 
day-out,  multiplication  of  the  outdoor  message  identifies  brand, 
package  and  trade-mark,  conditions  and  propels  prospects  to  the 
final  sale.  Without  this  essential  repetition,  establishment  of  brand, 
package  and  trademark  identification  would  be  a  slow,  tedious 
and  expensive  project.  Outdoor’s  compact  message  and  its  high 
frequency  rate  are  practical  applications  of  the  educator’s  premise 
that  learning  is  acquired  through  small  digestible  impressions  at 
frequent  intervals.” 

The  final  advertising  medium — the  one  that  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  she  is  about  to  make  her  coffee  purchase — is  called  point- 
of-purchase  or  point-of-sale  advertising.  William  P.  Katz,  vice 
president,  Gibraltar  Corrugated  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  suggests  that  coffee 
roasters  have  failed  to  nail  down  sales  of  their  brands  in  the  retail 
store  with  effective  displays. 
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“First  of  all,”  says  Mr.  Katz,  “there  must  be  the  right  adver¬ 
tising  or  educational  campaign  .  .  .  No  matter  what  the  motivating 
idea  is,  it  can  be  supported  and  made  to  pay  off  at  the  point  of 


sale  by  point-of-purchase  material  properly  conceived  and  appeal¬ 
ingly  displayed.  A  creative  point-of-purchase  producer,  by  utilizing 
techniques  that  are  unusual,  by  gearing  his  thinking  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  advertiser,  can  supply  displays  that  will  stimulate  the 
ultimate  in  impulse  sales  to  the  willing  consumer. 

The  use  of  point-of-purchase  material  as  an  advertising  me¬ 
dium  closely  approximates  the  use  of  in-store  sales  promotion 
devices  which  are  discussed  in  the  Sales  Promotion  chapter. 

A  number  of  other  media  are  also  used  by  coffee  roasters  in 
advertising  their  brands.  Cards  in  buses  and  trains  have  been  used 
with  telling  effect  by  a  number  of  roasters.  This  medium  is  effective 
in  that  it  offers  a  near  captive  audience,  but  suffers  in  that  “reader- 
ship”  is  virtually  unmeasurable.  It  is  flexible  and  allows  effective 
use  of  color.  In  introducing  its  Jomar  instant  coffee,  Martinson’s 
Coffee,  Inc.,  used  a  special  technique  to  giv'e  its  subway  car  cards 
a  distinctive  illusion  of  motion. 

Caids  on  the  outside  of  buses,  taxis  and  trucks  have  many 
of  the  advantages  of  outdoor  ads  and  add  mobility  to  the  adver¬ 
tisements.  Brownell  &  Field  Co.  in  Providence  has  used  cards  both 


inside  and  outside  buses  with  great  advantage  in  promoting  its 
Autocrat  brand  of  coffee  ...  Old  Judge  Coffee  Co.  in  St.  Louis 
tied  Its  copy  in  vvith  the  clocks  adjacent  to  its  card  advertisements 
m  buses,  “It’s  time  for  Old  Judge  Coffee.”  {See  page  13.) 

Cards  placed  in  strategic  positions  in  bus  and  train  terminals, 
match  book  covers,  commercial  messages  on  moving  picture  screens’ 
and  outdoor  spectaculars  in  the  downtown  sections  of  larc^e  cities 
are  some  of  the  “minor”  advertising  media  employed  by  roasters. 

The  New  York  advertising  agency  of  Ogilvy  Benson  &  Mather 
nc  .s  probably  best  known  for  its  outstanding  campaigns  on  be¬ 
half  of  Schweppes  G.n  and  Tonic  mix  and  Hathaway  shirts 
Among  coffee  men  is  highly  respected  for  its  work  for  Tetley 
tea  and  Maxwell  House  coffee.  The  agency’s  vice-president  and 

bef  '  d  m“  an  address 

before  the  Merchandising  Executives  Club  as  follows: 
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1 )  Every  advertisement  is  a  part  of  the  long-term  investment 
in  the  personality  of  your  brand. 

2)  If  your  campaign  is  not  built  around  a  Big  Idea,  it  will 
be  second  class. 

3)  In  advertising,  the  beginning  of  greatness  is  to  be  con¬ 
spicuous  and  different.  The  beginning  of  failure  is  to  be  invisible 
and  orthodox. 

4)  In  advertising,  compromise  is  oblivion.  Whatever  you  do, 
go  the  whole  hog. 

5)  Play  your  selling  theme  loud  and  clear — so  everyone  can 
see  it  at  a  glance. 

6)  The  average  person  reads  only  four  advertisements  in  the 
average  magazine.  Advertisements  can’t  sell  if  nobody  reads  them. 

7)  You  cannot  bore  consumers  into  buying  your  product. 
You  have  to  interest  them  into  buying  it. 

8)  The  consumer  is  not  a  moron.  She  is  your  wife.  And  she 
is  grown  up. 

9)  Our  advertisements  tell  the  truth,  but  we  make  the  truth 
exciting. 

10)  Good  salesmen  are  inexplorable  but  charming.  So  are 
good  advertising,  campaigns.  It  pays  to  be  friendly. 

1 1 )  No  good  campaign  was  ever  continued  too  long,  and  no 
good  advertisement  was  ever  repeated  too  often. 

12)  It  is  never  too  late  to  improve  an  advertisement — even 
after  the  client  has  OK’d  it. 

The  copy  department  of  one  of  the  world’s  largest  advertising 
agencies  has  made  a  list  of  sixty-four  copy  styles  used  by  its  writers 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  list  serves  to  remind  the  agency’s 
creative  men  that  there  are  many  ways  to  tell  the  same  story 
effectively,  that  tired  writers  may  find  rejuvenation  simply  by  a 
change  of  style,  and  that  facility  in  many  styles  is  part  of  a  com¬ 
petent  writer’s  equipment. 

Some  of  the  copy  styles  that  lend  themselves  readily  to  coffee 
advertising  are: 

1.  Direct  style.  A  homespun  style  made  to  simulate  the  simple 
direct  talk  of  the  enthusiastic  grocer  or  next-door  neighbor.  It  has 
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been  used  effectively  by  many  roasters  over  the  years.  “When  1 
say  coffee,  I  mean  Folger’s” 

2.  Popular  Science.  Used  ad  nauseum  by  hard  goods  adver¬ 
tisers,  this  approach  is  used  by  roasters  to  emphasize  the  quality 
of  the  beans  used  in  the  blend.  “All  good  ble7ids  contain  some 
Colombian  coffee.  But  Brown  Gold  is  all  Colombian — the  finest 
coffee  nature  grows!  Shade  grown!  Hand  selected!'’ 

3.  Success  talk.  Can  be  potent.  Based  on  the  theory  that 
“Nothing  succeeds  like  success.”  This  type  of  copy  says,  in  effect, 
that  since  everyone  else  is  using  this  brand,  you’re  making  a  mis¬ 
take  if  you  don  t  do  likewise.  “Drink  Savarin — the  coffee  that  cap¬ 
tured  New  York!” 

4.  Bargain  sale.  All  roasters  are  acutely  aware  of  the  pulling 
power  of  loss  leader  advertisements  for  coffee  when  used  by  super¬ 
market  operators  in  local  newspapers.  Roasters  have  worked  out 
selling  programs  that  included  this  well-tested  approach.  The  Love 
Nest  brand  is  but  one  well-remembered  example. 

5.  Testimonials.  These  may  be  from  well-known  personalities 
or  from  people  known  only  to  their  own  small  circle  of  friends. 
Roasters  who  sponsor  network  radio  and  television  shows  frequently 
call  on  the  stars  of  these  shows  to  participate  in  merchandising  the 
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brand.  Many  well-known  stars  have  given  their  personal  endorse¬ 
ment  to  Maxwell  House,  Sanka,  and  Chase  and  Sanborn’s  but  the 
cofTee  trade  as  a  whole  has  neglected  this  highly  effective  tech¬ 
nique.  Martinson’s  conducted  an  extensive  and  highly  effective 
campaign  through  grocery  store  magazines  of  the  consumer  contest 
type.  Winning  contributors  of  a  “Hostess  Hint”  were  awarded  a 
year’s  supply  of  Martinson’s  coffee  and  were  declared  it  to  be  the 
Martinson’s  “Clever  Hostess  of  the  Month.”  Although  each  ad 
noted  that  the  “hint”  need  not  be  on  coffee,  clever  hostesses  were 
usually  capable  of  taking  a  hint  and  came  through  with  statements 
such  as  this  one  from  Mrs.  Maurice  L.  Shapiro;  “Martinson’s  coffee 
is  my  daily  ‘starter’,”  says  Mrs.  Shapiro.  “I  really  depend  on  it. 
And  when  I’m  in  a  hurry,  Jomar  Instant  gwes  me  a  quick  cup 
of  delicious  coffee.  It’s  wonderful  to  have  handy  for  all  kinds  of 
flavoring.” 

Other  roasters  have  made  some  use  of  testimonials  from  “cook¬ 
ing  experts”  and  home  economists.  Grand  Union  Co.’s  food  markets, 
for  example,  has  featured  this  statement  from  Dione  Lucas,  a  well- 
known  authority  on  good  food  and  cooking:  “Your  method  of 
brewing  is  important.  But  above  all  your  coffee  must  be  excellent. 
That’s  why  I  recommend  Grand  Union’s  own  blends  for  perfect 
coffee.” 

6.  Deinonstration.  This  approach  has  been  used  by  roasters 
using  a  better  brewing  theme.  Neither  the  theme  nor  the  approach 
has  been  used  extensively  by  the  trade.  The  opportunities  for  ex¬ 
tensive  use,  however,  appear  to  be  great. 

7.  Dialogue.  The  question  and  answer  text  will  arouse  curios¬ 
ity  irrespective  of  the  content.  It  is  most  effective  when  the  copy 

story  could  become  confusing. 

8.  Mojwlogue.  Written  in  the  first  person.  Depends  on  skilled 
writing  to  retain  credibility.  Once  that  barrier  is  hurdled,  the 

approach  can  be  most  effective. 

9  Poetry  Jingles.  Parodies  of  well-known  poems  or  currently 
popular  songs.  Can  be  highly  effective,  but  the  writing  must  be 

most  skillful.  , 

10.  Emotional  Usually  reserved  for  insurance  companies  an 

banks,  but  can  make  a  potent  off-beat  campaign  for  a  coffee  roaster. 
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Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  Corp.’s  use  of  a  young  matron  with  a  cofTee 
cup  dumped  on  her  head  and  the  cofTee  streaming  down  her 
cheek  had  real  stopper  appeal.  The  admonition  to  approach  this 
technicjue  with  caution  is  too  obvious  to  mention. 

11.  Reason  Why.  This  approach  to  effective  copy  is  so  basic 
that  many  master  advertising  craftsmen  refuse  to  recognize  any 
other  except  as  supplemental  to  this  one. 

12.  Fable.  Brilliant  use  of  this  approach  has  been  made  by 
the  Colonial  Coffee  Co.  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  It  is  not  as  easily  put 
across  as  it  seems  from  a  casual  reading. 

13.  Fiction.  This  approach  usually  tells  of  the  good  things 
that  happened  in  a  home  once  Zilch’s  coffee  entered  the  family 
menu.  It  has  been  used  with  deadly  effect  by  Postum  in  its  notorious 
“Mr.  Coffee  Nerves”  campaign. 

14.  Staccato.  The  writer  gives  the  impression  of  being  so 
enthused  about  the  brand  that  he  blurts  out  his  thrilling  message 
more  or  less  disconnectedly.  Can  be  very  exciting,  if  there  is  some 
degree  of  excitement  in  the  message. 

15.  Understatement.  Can  offer  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
overstatements  common  to  advertising. 

16.  Appeal  to  Senses.  This  approach  is  used  most  frequently 
by  roasters.  Copy  tells  how  good  the  coffee  smells  when  the  can  is 
opened,  how  smooth  and  rich  the  golden  brown  brew  feels  on  the 
palate,  etc.  The  approach  lends  itself  most  obviously  to  coffee  but 
it  defies  the  creative  imagination  of  the  copy  writer  to  project 
that  delightful  aroma  and  delicious  taste  in  such  a  way  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  roasters  who  are  using  similar  copy. 

17.  1-2-3-Go.  In  this  approach  the  advertiser  lists  the  benefits 
of  his  product.  It  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  coffee,  but  it  has 
been  used  by  several  roasters  for  short  periods  of  time  over  radio. 

18.  Controversy.  This  is  a  daring  off-beat  approach  that  can 
be  effective  but  calls  for  a  very  high  degree  of  skill.  Several  roasters 
have  used  the  controversy  between  regular  and  instant  coffee  as 
an  advertising  theme  with  vaiying  degrees  of  success.  The  greatest 
success,  needless  to  say,  goes  to  the  roaster  who  pulls  out  all  stops 
m  using  the  approach.  The  John  H.  Wilkins  Coffee  Co.  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  introduced  its  instant  coffee  by  taking  full  page  ads 
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to  tell  “The  Truth  About  Instant  Coffee.”  After  thoroughly  lam¬ 
basting  instant  coffees,  Wilkins  advised  any  readers  who  still  in¬ 
sisted  on  drinking  instant  coffee,  that  one  was  now  available  under 
the  Wilkins  label,  and  that  it  was  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  any 
instant  then  on  the  market. 


REVIVAL  OF  BEN-HUR 


The  position  of  advertising  in  the  marketing  of  roasted 
coffee  can  be  clarified  by  citing  the  case  of  Ben-Hur  Products, 
Inc.,  a  Los  Angeles  roasting  firm,  which  merged  with  McCormick 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  in  November  1953. 

In  the  spring  of  1948,  Ben-Hur  had  been  operating  at  a  loss 
for  well  over  a  year  and  appeared  to  be  headed  straight  down¬ 
ward.  The  stockholders  removed  the  management  and  voted  in 
a  new  management  team  headed  by  Walter  Emmerling,  a  coffee 
man  of  over  thirty  years  standing.  After  taking  a  close  look  at 
the  company's  situation,  the  new  head  of  the  firm  decided  that 
action  was  required  on  several  marketing  fronts: 

Quality  of  the  Ben-Hur  coffee  brand  had  been  allowed  to 
slip  and  it  would  have  to  be  restored  and  maintained  on  a  high  level. 

Advertising  gimmicks,  price-cutting,  and  hand-outs  to  dealers 


would  have  to  be  stopped  immediately. 

The  sales  staff  would  have  to  be  revamped  and  order  takers 
and  “pencil  pushers”  replaced  with  competent  salesmen. 

Advertising  and  merchandising  must  inform  both  consumers 
and  retailers  that  Ben-Hur  had  returned  to  its  fonner  policy  of 
top  quality  coffee. 

A  sound  quality  control  program  was  inaugurated  on  the 
theory  that  a  following  for  the  brand  cannot  be  maintained  unless 
the  consumer  is  assured  of  the  same  characteristics  m  the  cup 
every  time  she  brews  the  same  brand  of  coffee  and  follows  the 
same  brewing  technique.  Although  it  proved  costly,  the  roaster 
removed  all  packages  of  its  brand  already  in  trade  channels  so 
that  no  consumer  would  get  an  inferior  package  of  coffee  once 
the  new  advertising  campaign  got  under  way. 

Advertising  copy  stressed  the  need  to  use  the  proper  gnnd 
to  suit  the  coffee  brewing  device,  and  the  “richer  flavor  of  Ben-Hur 
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brand  in  the  cup.  ^‘Flavor  makes  the  meal  .  .  .  Ben-Hur  makes  the 
flavor!”  ran  the  continuing  theme  line  through  the  advertisements. 

The  bulk  of  the  advertisements  were  run  in  newspapers,  but 
to  get  the  impact  which  color  lends  to  a  cofTee  advertisement, 
Sunday  supplements  were  also  used  in  ten  markets.  The  ads 
were  full-page  size.  In  addition  to  smart-looking,  attractive  women, 
the  copy  included  a  large  illustration  of  the  Ben-Hur  coffee  can. 
Noticeably  absent  was  any  additional  inducement  to  the  home¬ 
maker  to  try  the  brand  once — even  if  she  had  found  it  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  the  past — no  temporary  price  cut,  no  premium,  no 
cents-off  deal,  no  gimmicks  of  any  sort. 

The  new  salesmen  calling  on  the  trade  for  Ben-Hur  had  no 
price  concessions  or  other  deals  to  offer  retailers  to  induce  them 
to  carry  and  display  the  brand.  They  were  armed  only  with  ad¬ 
vertising  reprints  and  schedules  and  the  knowledge  that  the  firm 
they  represented  had  shifted  to  a  high  quality  product  and  was 
prepared  to  make  both  the  product  quality  and  price  stand  up. 

The  firm  continued  to  operate  at  a  loss  for  three  months 
after  the  new  program  got  under  way,  but  during  July  and  August, 
traditionally  slow  months  for  coffee,  Ben-Hur  shifted  from  red 
ink  to  black.  By  the  following  fall,  more  grocery  outlets  in  Southern 
California  were  displaying  Ben-Hur  coffee  and  featuring  it  in 
their  newspaper  advertising  than  ever  before. 

Although  he  anticipated  no  dissatisfaction  with  his  efforts 
on  the  part  of  stockholders,  Mr.  Emmerling  did  not  neglect  this 
aspect  of  his  company’s  public.  He  sent  a  letter  to  all  stockholders 
letting  them  know  what  the  firm  was  doing  and  enclosed  proofs 
of  the  advertisements  with  the  media  insertion  schedule. 

When  the  firm  merged  with  McCormick,  Walter  Emmerling 
continued  as  chief  of  Ben-Hur  operations  until  his  retirement. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  determine  what 
portion  of  the  firm’s  return  to  profitable  selling  should  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  advertising,  or  to  each  of  the  other  major  changes  in 
marketing  policy  undertaken  in  the  spring  of  1948.  It  is  quite 
obvious,  however,  that  the  success  would  probably  have  been  far 
less  spectacular  had  not  effective  advertising  been  used  in  con- 
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junction  with  the  quality  control  program,  the  re-vitalization  of 
the  sales  staff,  and  the  change  in  sales  tactics. 

The  Nestle  Company  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
combined  their  resources  to  give  the  advertising  industry  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  type  of  results  that  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  power  of  television  advertising.  In  September,  1953, 
Nestle  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  “The  Jackie  Gleason  Show,”  the 
top-rated  Saturday  evening  TV  offering  of  the  time.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  CBS  recalled  later.  Nestle  used  its  ninety  seconds  of  com¬ 
mercial  time,  beginning  at  8:26  p.m.,  to  offer  a  sample  of  its 
soluble  coffee  to  any  viewer  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  write 
in  and  request  it. 

“Immediately  following  the  broadcast,  29,972  people  in  the 
audience  wrote  to  an  address  in  New  York  City.  The  postmarks 
disclosed  that  each  request  had  been  mailed  prior  to  1 1  p.m.  that 
same  night,”  said  CBS.  Over  a  period  of  18  months,  fifteen  similar 
announcements,  each  taking  no  more  than  90  seconds,  yielded  a 
total  of  2,163,775  requests. 

An  outstanding  example  of  what  can  happen  when  in-store 
merchandising  is  teamed  with  local  newspaper  advertising  can  be 
found  in  the  September  1955  issue  of  The  Maxwell  House  Mes¬ 
senger,  Maxwell  House’s  excellent  magazine  for  its  own  employees. 

The  manager  of  a  supermarket  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island, 
was  concerned  about  the  “grand  opening  sale”  of  a  major  chain 
outlet  across  the  street  from  him  and  called  on  his  Maxwell 
House  suppliers  for  assistance.  The  coffee  salesmen  built  a  huge 
display  of  their  brand  of  coffee  in  the  store  and  helped  the  retailer 
to  make  up  a  full-page  newspaper  ad  to  get  the  most  mileage 
out  of  the  coffee  sale. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  that  weekend,  reported  The  Mes¬ 
senger,  162  cases  (3,888  pounds)  of  Maxwell  House  coffee  were 
sold  from  the  display.  Then  The  Messenger  finished  off  with  this 
clincher,  “On  Friday,  during  a  nine-hour  period,  a  total  of  only 
six  pounds  of  competitive  coffee  had  been  sold. 

Certified  Grocers  of  California  gives  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
credit  to  premiums  for  building  its  two-million  pound  market  m 
four  years,  but  points  out  that  the  quality  of  Perfect  Host  and 
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Guest  brands  was  heavily  advertised  on  television,  radio,  news- 
paper  and  a  co-operative  published  magazine. 

A  WALKING,  TALKING  PUPPET 

Albert  Ehlers,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  broke  new  ground 
in  television  advertising  by  introducing  a  walking,  talking  puppet 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Ehlers  coffee  brand.  The  puppet  was  dressed 
as  a  butler  wearing  “a  haughty  expression  or  a  winsome  smile” 
depending  on  the  actions  of  the  commercial.  It  stood  three  feet 
tall,  had  a  stainless  steel  skeleton  with  an  outer  layer  of  plastic, 
said  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  human  skin.  The  butler  puppet 
was  also  featured  in  Ehlers’  Sunday  newspaper  supplement  adver¬ 
tising.  It  brought  on  a  wave  of  imitators  among  television  adver¬ 
tisers  of  other  products. 

The  Geo.  W.  Caswell  Company  was  one  of  the  Pacific  Coast’s 
top-ranking  delivery  route  tea  and  coffee  dealers  when  it  decided 
to  switch  from  door-to-door  to  grocery  store  selling  in  1951.  The 
roasting  firm’s  management  anticipated  that  it  would  lose  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  its  following  during  the  transition  period  and 
wanted  a  hard-hitting  local  medium  to  attract  new  customers  to 
replace  those  it  was  doomed  to  lose. 

Advertising  for  the  roaster’s  Caswell’s  National  Crest  brand 
would  necessarily  be  limited  and  impressions  would  have  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  district  by  district  conversion  to  retail  outlets  as  the  brand 
gained  distribution  throughout  the  company’s  sales  territoiy  in 
California,  Nevada  and  Western  Oregon. 

Newspapers  were  selected  as  the  medium  with  the  adapta¬ 
bility  required  by  Caswell’s  special  circumstances.  Advertisements 
were  inserted  ranging  from  1,000  to  100  lines  in  a  precision  pro¬ 
gram  to  support  the  sales  effort  with  a  minimum  of  waste.  Radio 
spots  and  television  participations  were  used  to  support  the  news¬ 
paper  campaign.  The  conversion  advertising  program  stressed  to 
old  customers  and  new  prospects  alike  that  Caswell’s,  “The  Con¬ 
noisseur’s  Coffee” — for  three  generations  home  delivered  at 
premium  prices,  was  now  available  on  grocery  shelves  at  popular 
prices.  At  the  close  of  the  conversion  period,  Caswell’s  sales 
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manager  pointed  out  that  in  San  Francisco,  the  firm  had  achieved 
70  per  cent  distribution. 

VVdien  the  Continental  Coffee  Co.  in  1 954,  bought  the  Thomas 
J.  Webb  Co.  of  Chicago,  it  found  itself  with  a  brand  in  a  position 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Ben-Hur  brand  mentioned  above.  Webb’s 
had  once  been  a  top  brand  in  Chicago,  but  had  fallen  by  the 
wayside  in  face  of  the  invasions  of  larger  roasters  from  east  and 
west.  The  new  owners  placed  complete  confidence  in  Harry 
Kleckner,  as  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales,  to  get  the  brand 
back  in  the  running.  Mr.  Kleckner  attests  that  getting  consumers 
to  try  a  familiar  brand  in  which  they  have  lost  confidence  is  a 
tough,  up-hill  struggle. 

At  the  outset  of  the  struggle,  the  brand  was  re-blended  into 
a  “better,  more  full-bodied  blend.”  A  price  promotion  program 
with  generous  display  and  advertising  allowances  induced  grocers 
to  stock  the  new  Webb  blend.  At  the  same  time,  the  roaster 
opened  a  saturation  advertising  campaign  using  television,  radio, 
newspapers  and  point  of  sale  material. 

A  unique  outdoor  poster  campaign  was  introduced  in  Chicago 
in  1955.  Posters  featured  names  and  faces  of  famous  local  person¬ 
alities.  Running  simultaneously  in  different  locations,  they  racked 
up  9,600  “public  appearances”  on  their  outdoor  posters.  Copy 
featuring  a  Chicago  White  Sox  baseball  star  ran,  “Minnie  Minoso 
says  .  .  .  ‘It’s  my  Wake-Up  Coffee’.”  This  program  was  heavily 
merchandised  to  Webb  salesmen  and  food  stores  through  two 
illustrated  booklets  prepared  by  the  roaster’s  advertising  agency 
and  General  Outdoor  Advertising  Company. 

In-store  promotions  were  used  constantly.  One  of  the  most 
effective  of  these  promotions  involved  servung  hot  coffee  to  shop¬ 
pers  on  cold  days.  In  this  connection,  the  roaster  used  a  “Man 
from  Webb”  gimmick.  Dressed  in  a  costume  of  the  1880’s,  “The 
Man”  traveled  in  a  pony-cart  from  store  to  store,  pouring  out 
samples  of  hot  Webb  coffee.  A  variation,  “The  Hostess  from 
Webb”  also  received  considerable  favorable  attention.  Recipes 
calling  for  the  use  of  Webb’s  coffee  and  “Count  the  Coffee  Beans 
contests  were  among  the  other  sales  promotion  devices  used. 

In  January  1959,  Mr.  Kleckner  was  able  to  announce  that 
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Phis  is  our  wav  of  inirodui  ’os'  >  ou  to  Thomas  J.  Webb  m  tho 
VEW  EXClflNC  COPPER  CAN!!! 

Discover  Webb  s  nchei— smoother— fresher  flavor, 
durry  to  your  grocer! ' ! 

Phis  coupon  worth  10  cents  off  on  the  1  or  2  pound  can  of 
Ihomas  J.  Webb. 


coffee! 


i  ^OF 


ON  YOUR  PURCHASE  OF 


THOMAS  J 


in  the  1  or  2  lb.  can 

MS.  DEAtESs  Re<!«»mab!e  on  tis*  one  V 
two  piiuna  can,  for  prcmpt  p.ivment,  jenS 
this  coupon  to  Webb  Coupon  Redemption. 

0.  Bo*  S,  C.hicags  90,  Hiinpis.  inwicet 
pro»iflg  purchase  of  sotficisot  stocli  to 
cover  coupons  presented  for  redemption 
iKust  be  shown  upon  request.  You  wiii  b» 
paid  lOe  plus  2e  handling  charge.  Void 
when  presersted  by  outside  agency,  taxed, 
Of  otherwise  restricted.  Cash  value  S/lOc. 

Thi«  Offer 

[)C)  Kxpfres  J»o.  30.  IPSO  1  •  V 


this  coupon  /in,] 
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during  1958  the  roasting  firm  had  achieved  the  highest  sales  volume 
in  its  75-year  history.  The  gain  represented  a  41  per  cent  increase 
over  1957,  he  said,  and  a  total  sales  increase  of  155  per  cent  during 
the  five  years  under  Continental.  He  said  that  during  1958,  Webb 
jumped  from  fourth  to  second  place  in  sales  among  coffees  sold 
in  the  Chicago  area. 

Mr.  Kleckner  attributed  the  sales  gains  to  an  off-beat  news¬ 
paper  campaign  in  addition  to  the  activity  cited  above  and  a  new 
copper  colored  can  to  complement  the  improved  blend.  He  said 
that  Webb  had  been  successful  in  reawakening  the  loyalties  of 
older  customers  while  attracting  many  young  coffee  drinkers. 

THE  NESCAFE'  SPECTACULAR 


When  the  March  18,  1957  issue  of  Life  Magazine  reached  its 
millions  of  regular  readers,  advertising  had  hit  a  new  dimension. 
In  this  issue,  the  Nestle  Co.  had  inserted  a  six-page  full  color 
editorial  style  ad  on  behalf  of  its  instant  coffee  brand,  Nescafe. 
Never  before  had  an  advertiser  devoted  so  much  space  to  one 
product  in  one  issue  of  a  magazine.  The  space  and  production  cost, 
according  to  Bryan  Houston,  Inc.,  Nescafe’s  agency,  ran  to  $250,000. 

Titled,  “The  Coffee  Hunger  of  Man,”  and  carrying  the  copy 
writer’s  by-line,  the  copy  told  the  story  of  coffee  from  its  discovery 
over  1,500  years  ago,  to  its  all-important  place  in  today’s  kitchen. 
Seven  special  paintings  were  anachronistic,— several  famous  hab¬ 
itues  of  coffee  houses  appear  together  in  one  famous  English  coffee 
house,  although  the  men  lived  at  different  times.  Boswell,  Pepys, 
Dryden,  Johnson,  and  Goldsmith  somehow  managed  to  wind  up 
drinking  coffee  and  creating  literary  masterpieces  together.  1  le 
whole  job  was  so  neatly  done  that  only  the  careful  reader  would 
have  noticed  quickly  that  the  piece  was  an  advertisement,  rat  lei 

than  a  project  of  Life’s  regular  staff  members. 

Merchandising  of  the  spectacular  began  some  tune  befoie  the 
ad  appeared  with  a  seven-foot  high  display  built  around  the  coffee 
hous^illustration.  High  schools  and  colleges  were  also  mclud 
in  the  re-print  promotion. 

OVERCOMES  LATE  START 

The  management  of  the  Paxton  &  Gallagher  Co  of  Omaha, 
Nebr  roasters  of  Butter-Nut  coffee,  chose  to  wait  before  bnngin, 
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out  an  instant  coffee  until  they  had  one  more  suitable  than  was 
available  to  them  in  the  early  1950’s.  Their  brand,  instant  Butter- 
Nut,  did  not  reach  consumers  until  1958.  The  firm  pointed  to  its 
late  entry  in  the  field  in  its  advertising  copy,  “Five  years  isn’t 
exactly  an  instant,  but  that’s  how  long  it  took  to  make  instant 
Butter-Nut  coffee.” 

The  campaign  opened  with  concentrated  schedules  via  radio, 
television,  and  newspapers  in  the  brand’s  13-state  western  distribu¬ 
tion  area.  An  off-beat  radio  series  featurinsf  comedian  Stan  Frebers 
brought  Paxton  &  Gallagher  the  Radio  Advertising  Bureau’s  first 
regional  gold  record  award  for  effective  radio  commercials  in 
1958.  The  Freberg  series  was  voted  by  Advertismg  Age  as  one  of 
the  year’s  ten  best  commercials. 

Among  Butter-Nut  s  most  talked  about  television  efforts  was 
a  cartoon  lampoon  of  subliminal  advertising — then  much  discussed. 
Informed  at  the  outset  that  the  name  Butter-Nut  would  be  flashed 
on  the  screen  during  the  ensuing  scene,  the  vdewer  was  greeted 
with  skyrockets,  elephants  carrying  the  coffee  brand’s  banner, 

dancing  girls,  and  large  flashes  of  the  Butter-Nut  sio^n 

&  * 

A  plaque  presented  to  the  firm  by  Food  Topics—Food  Field 
Reporter  notes  that  the  promotion  was  “voted  outstanding  in 

sales  results  by  food  chains,  wholesalers,  supermarkets  and  inde¬ 
pendent  grocers.” 
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The  grocery  trade  was  alerted  by  mail  to  the  fact  that  Paxton 
&  Gallagher  was  preparing  to  enter  the  instant  coffee  field  in  a 
big  way.  Key  coffee  buyers  were  invited  to  hear  previews  of  the 
Freberg  commercials.  Two  thousand  potential  purchasers  were 
given  copies  of  the  records. 

Don  R.  Keough,  Butter-Nut’s  director  of  marketing,  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  is  “of  the  opinion  that  we  can  get  the 
greatest  initial  impact  at  the  lowest  cost-per-thousand  through 
strong  saturation  radio.” 


THE  WILKINS’  MUPPETS 

The  Maxwell  House  Coffee  Division  of  General  Foods  Corp. 
has  consistently  been  among  the  country’s  top  users  of  television 
spots  in  addition  to  its  heavy  schedules  of  television  program  spon¬ 
sorship.  But  in  Washington,  D.C.  in  1958,  the  John  H.  Wilkins 
Coffee  Co.  was  sponsoring  the  nation’s  “best-liked  television  com¬ 
mercials,”  according  to  the  American  Research  Bureau.  According 
to  A.R.B.’s  report  on  viewer  preferences  in  16  major  television 
markets,  the  Wilkins  spots  were  voted  “best  liked”  by  66  per  cent 
of  the  viewers.  Closest  contenders  in  the  poll  were  Piel’s  beer  in 
New  York,  with  a  39  per  cent  rating  and  Hamm’s  beer  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  with  38.3  per  cent.  The  Wilkins  rating  was  the  highest 
ever  received  by  a  television  commercial.  {See  photo  on  page  71.) 

One  outstanding  feature  of  these  audience-pleasing  spots  is 
that  each  one  tells  a  story— and  each  commercial  is  on  screen  for 
exactly  seven  and  one-quarter  seconds.  The  cast  consists  of  two 
“muppets”  (marionette-puppet).  One  is  energetic,  enthusiastic 
Will  who  believes  the  best  thing  in  life  is  Wilkins  coffee.  His  oi 
is  sour-faced,  discontented,  Wontkins.  In  the  few  seconds  allotted 
,0  them  between  programs, -or  between  60-second  Tf 

they  enact  their  quickie  melodramas  to  the  complete  dehght  of 

many  thousand  avid  Will  and  Wontkins  fans. 

Wontkins’  complete  lack  of  interest  in  Wdkuns 
him  to  be  blown  down  by  a  toy  cannon.  h,t  in  the  eye  w.  p  , 
m™ed  into  jail,  and  to  endure  other  tortures  at  Ae  hands  of  \V.lk 

In  one  of  the  spots,  for  example,  Wontkins  ” 

heavy  rain,  grouchily  hails  a  passing  taxicab,  driven  by  Will. 
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can  I  get  a  cup  of  coffee?”  asks  Wontkins,  starting  to  get  into  the 
cab.  “Wilkins’  coffee?”  asks  Will  with  a  smile.  “Naw!  Any  old 
kind,”  Wontkins  replies.  Will  shifts  quickly  into  high  gear,  and 
speeds  away,  leaving  disgruntled  Wontkins  standing  in  the  rain. 

The  idea  for  the  commercials  originated  with  John  H. 
Wilkins,  president  of  the  roasting  firm.  He  believes  that  sales  figures 
improve  as  advertising  contact  with  the  customers  improves.  He 
chanced  to  see  the  muppet  show,  Sam  and  His  Friends,  on  tele¬ 
vision  one  night,  and  although  the  show  was  not  being  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Washington  audience,  he  believed  that  with  better 
handling,  better  copy  and  brief,  intimate  situations,  the  muppets 
could  be  helpful  in  selling  Wilkins’  coffee. 

Audience  response  to  the  muppet  series  was  almost  immediate. 
Within  ninety  days  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  muppets  there 
were  increases  in  sales  which  could  not  be  attributed  directly  to 
any  other  cause.  The  spots  were  produced  by  Wilkins’  agency, 
M.  Belmont  Ver  Standig,  Inc. 

During  the  television  quiz  show  investigations  of  November 
1959,  Wontkins  appeared  in  a  “sound-proof  booth”  with  earphones 
and  perspiration,  while  Will,  outside  the  booth,  holding  a  micro¬ 
phone,  asked  him  the  jackpot  question,  “Now  for  the  giant  jackpot, 
Mr.  Wontkins,  what  is  the  best  coffee  that  money  can  buy?”  “Well,” 
replied  the  muppet  in  the  booth,  “You  told  me  to  say  ‘Wilkins’.” 

Rockets  were  fired  off,  trumpets  blared,  and  the  screen  blacked 
out.  The  voice  of  the  announcer  was  then  heard  to  say  resignedly; 
“There  goes  another  quiz  show  off  the  air.” 

Other  roasters  whose  market  areas  did  not  conflict  with 
Wilkins’  were  given  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  muppet 
soft  sell,  and  several  of  them  lost  no  time  in  doine  so. 

No  feelings  were  hurt  at  the  advertising  agency  or  at  the 
roasting  firm  when  a  request  was  received  from  Millers  of  Balti¬ 
more,  a  prominent  restaurant,  for  a  point-of  sale  poster  publicizing 
the  fact  that  Millers  serves  Wilkins’  coffee,  favorite  of  Will  Muppet. 

The  Borden  Co.  is  one  leading  coffee  firm  which  consistently 
uses  radio  as  its  primary  medium  for  reaching  the  public.  For  many 
years,  Goodman  Ace  was  radio  and  television’s  highest  paid  comedy 
writer,  heading  the  writing  staffs  for  such  highly  paid  performers  as 
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Milton  Berle,  Perry  Como,  and  Lucy  and  Desi.  Ironically,  the  only 
time  Ace  was  engaged  as  a  performer  was  on  a  daily  radio  series 
entitled,  “Easy  Aces,”  which  he  wrote  and  which  starred  Ace  and 
his  wife,  Jane. 

In  the  mid-1950’s,  the  Aces  returned  to  radio  doing  essentially 
the  same  type  of  material  as  they  had  done  in  the  1930’s,  but  on 
spot  commercials.  The  return  of  the  Aces  was  sponsored  by  Borden, 
and  the  brief  Ace  dialogues  became  one  of  the  brightest  items  on 
radio. 

In  one  typical  exchange,  Jane  wanted  Ace  to  stop  reading  the 
newspaper  during  breakfast,  and  talk  to  her  instead.  The  con¬ 
versation  opened: 

JANE:  Did  you  read  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson?  They’re 
an  atom. 

ACE:  You  mean  an  item. 

JANE:  I  mean  an  atom.  They’ve  split  up. 

ACE:  May  I  go  back  to  my  paper  now? 

JANE:  And  you  know  why?  She  didn’t  serve  him  Borden’s 
deep  dark  coffee  with  the  good  strong  flavor. 

ACE:  No  grounds  there. 

JANE:  When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  always  loved  the  smell  of 
roasting  coffee  beans. 

ACE:  What  a  memory. 

JANE:  And  now  every  time  I  drink  a  cup  of  Borden’s  instant 
coffee,  it  brings  back  the  same  old  neuralgic  aroma  .  .  .  doesn’t  it 
you,  dear? 

ACE :  Yes,  I  can  feel  it  in  my  bones.  How  Borden’s  ever  hired 
you  for  this  job.  I’ll  never  know. 

Many  roasters  attest  to  the  effectiveness  of  outdoor  boards  as  a 
medium  for  advertising  their  coffee  brands.  The  Boyd  Coffee  Co. 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  found  a  painted  bulletin  campaign  using  the 
theme,  “Eat  out  tonight  at  your  fa\orite  restaurant,”  highly 
effective  in  boosting  its  restaurant  business.  When  Boyd’s  later 
decided  to  establish  its  brand  on  the  retail  level,  it  chose  outdoor 
advertising  as  its  primary  aclv'crtising  medium. 

An  executive  of  the  agency  servicing  the  Boyd  account  was 

quoted  as  saying: 
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“We  chose  billboards  as  the  keystone  of  our  introductory 
campaign  because  we  thought  this  medium  and  this  medium 
alone— ofTered  an  opportunity  to  establish  both  product  identity 
and  individuality.  We  felt  that  the  opportunity  to  show  the  con¬ 
tainer  in  full  color  was  of  prime  importance  .  .  .  The  result  has 
been  sensational.  Outdoor  deserves  the  lion’s  share  of  the  credit 
for  this  phenomenal  progress  under  the  toughest  competitive 
conditions.” 

Roundy’s,  Inc.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  also  attests  to  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  outdoor  adv'ertising.  The  roaster  wanted  to  introduce  a 
new  package  for  a  lower  priced  coffee  brand.  Roundy’s  chose 
outdoor  advertising  to  create  identity  for  the  new  package  because 
it  offered  full  color  pictorial  scope.  The  roaster  wanted  one  medium 
that  would  have  optimum  effect  on  both  coffee  shoppers  and  the 
retailers  who  would  be  asked  to  stock  and  display  the  brand.  The 
campaign  ran  in  the  Milwaukee,  Cedarburg  and  Port  Washington, 
Wise.,  markets. 

According  to  E.  F.  Ihlenfeld,  vice  president  of  the  roasting 
firm,  “It  was  the  first  time  in  our  area  that  any  coffee  distributor 
did  any  promotion  on  a  competitively  priced  coffee.  Outdoor  did 
the  best  job  on  the  introduction  and  distribution  of  this  new 
brand  .  .  .  We  definitely  attribute  the  increased  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  package  to  outdoor.” 

Martinson’s  Coffee,  Inc.,  New  York,  merchandised  its  first 
outdoor  campaign  heavily  to  the  grocery  trade  before  the  campaign 
got  underway.  For  two  weeks  preceding  the  start  of  the  campaign, 
in  each  market,  teaser  posters  featured  a  cup  of  coffee  illustration 
and  copy,  Don  t  settle  for  flat  coffee.”  \Vhen  the  two  weeks  were 
up,  Martinson  marketing  men  toured  retail  outlets  in  each  market 
m  trucks  mounted  on  both  sides  with  the  new  full-size  poster.  They 
told  store  managers  of  the  coming  campaign,  inviting  them  outside 
for  a  preview  of  the  poster,  and  supplying  them  with  literature 
describing  the  forthcoming  campaign  and  its  coverage  of  consumer 
groups  in  each  market. 

More  recently,  Martinson’s  has  used  cutout  bulletins  with  a 
ten-foot  clock,  covering  key  arterial  highways  and  principal  rail¬ 
roads  m  metropolitan  New  York.  This  campaign  is  aimed  at 
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suburbanites  entering  and  leaving  the  city.  On  each  bulletin  a 
little  trade  character,  dressed  as  a  railroad  conductor  or  a  bus 
driver  warns  commuters  that  “it’s  time  to  switch  to  real  coffee 
flavor”  with  Martinson’s  Jomar  instant  coffee. 

Stewart’s  Private  Blend  Coffee  Co.  of  Chicago  drew  wide¬ 
spread  attention  by  using  a  big  Western-theme  advertising  drive  as 
western  shows  were  nearing  their  peak  in  popularity  on  television. 
The  posters  were  executed  by  Charles  Lassell,  the  noted  Western 
artist. 

The  Griffin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  ran  an  out¬ 
door  campaign  featuring  a  different  Griffin  product,  including 
coffee,  each  month  in  a  12-month  showing  in  all  its  markets. 
Posters  “saturated”  approaches  to  grocery  outlets  so  that  the  one 
medium  promoted  the  brand  to  the  grocer  and  the  consumer 


simultaneously. 

Each  month  Griffin  salesmen  mailed  postcard  reproductions  of 
the  current  poster  to  grocers.  Larger  reproductions  were  also 
featured  in  window  and  in-store  displays.  Griffin  further  dramatized 
the  outdoor  promotion  by  using  its  own  radio  and  television 
facilities  for  “unveiling”  each  of  its  painted  bulletins. 

Breakfast  Club  Coffee,  Inc.,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  user  of  newspaper  advertising  schedules.  In  1948,  fourteen 
newspapers  in  Southern  California  and  Arizona  were  used  on  a 
weekly  schedule  with  space  varying  from  five  columns  by  fifteen 
inches  to  three  columns  by  nine  inches.  This  schedule  included  the 
three  major  Los  Angeles  papers  as  well  as  the  larger  papers  in 
other  cities,  including  San  Diego,  Phoenix  and  Tucson.  Supporting 
this  campaign  was  an  extensive  showing  of  hand-painted  billboards 
in  over  forty  selected  areas.  Messages  were  geared  to  the^  theme; 
“America’s  finest  Coffee,  because  it’s  Coffee  as  you  like  it. 

As  a  starter  to  the  campaign,  on  January  1,  the  roaster  had  a 
large  banner  towed  by  three  planes  during  eight  hours  of  con¬ 
tinuous  flying  over  the  Pasadena  Rose  Parade,  the  ose 
football  game  and  the  Santa  Anita  Race  Track. 

The  las  H.  Forbes  Tea  &  Coffee  Company  of  St.  Louis,  was 

one  of  the  earliest  producers  of  radio  quiz  "  f 

were  interested  more  in  the  fun  of  being  on  radio  than  the  piizes 
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to  be  won.  The  “Forbes  Culture  Ripened  Coffee  Foodstore 
Quizzes”  were  staged  in  retail  stores  which  sold  either  Forbes 
Culture  Ripened  coffee  or  the  roaster’s  other  brand,  Martha 
Washington  Coffee. 

A  well-known  local  announcer  interviewed  shoppers,  giving 
their  names  and  addresses,  keeping  the  material  on  a  “good  for  a 
laugh”  basis.  The  recorded  conversations  were  presented  over  the 
air.  Contestants  could  win  prizes  ranging  from  five  dollars  worth 
of  merchandise  to  a  pound  of  Forbes  coffee. 

Stop  &  Shop,  Inc.,  the  New  England  food  chain  roaster,  makes 
“aroma”  the  key  word  in  its  coffee  advertising.  Coffee  is  stressed  in 
the  firm’s  newspaper  advertising  and  copy  is  tied  in  with  the 
season  or  special  holiday  event.  A  quarter  page  ad  on  Valentine’s 
Day  announced.  You  could  write  AROM Antic  valentine  about 
this  sweetheart  of  a  coffee,  and  continued  with  selling  copy  about 
the  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  Stop  &  Shop  brands.  The  Fourth  of 
July  brought  forth  copy  stating  that  Stop  &  Shop  coffee  is  “.  .  . 
a  bang-up  coffee  with  a  hearty  flavor.”  Columbus  Day  copy  advised 
the  consumer  to  “Wait  ’til  you  discover  the  tempting,  hearty  flavor 

'"■'ile  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  ad  read. 
You  11  be  thankful  for  every  cupful  of  this  earthy  coffee.” 

The  Colonial  Coffee  Co.  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  consistentlv 
found  newspapers  to  be  a  most  effective  medium  for  Colonial 
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coffee.  Radio  and  outdoor  advertising  have  also  been  used  at  times, 
but  their  consistent  medium  has  been  newspaper.  Colonial  prefers 
to  use  short  copy  changing  it  but  little  from  month  to  month.  At 
times  the  roaster’s  copy  consisted  simply  of  a  steaming  cup,  a  coffee 
pot,  the  Colonial  package  and  the  message,  “A  really  fine  coffee.” 

In  one  highly  effective  series  the  copy  read  simply,  “In  a  class 
by  itself,”  and  showed  the  Colonial  package  and  steaming  cup  on 
one  side  of  a  circle  which  contained  the  message,  and  on  the  other 
side  some  item  readily  recognized  as  being  in  a  class  by  itself  with 
respect  to  quality,  as  a  thirteen-card  one-suit  hand  in  bridge. 

As  a  change  of  pace,  a  large  size  color  ad  was  inserted  in  tw'o 
Nashville  newspapers  early  in  1947.  The  copy  stated; 

“In  six  years  from  1940  to  1946,  the  sales  of  Colonial  coffee 
in  this  area  have  showm  a  1246%  increase.  We  made  it  good  but 
you  have  made  it  popular.”  Colonial  uses  very  little  point  of  sale 
material,  no  premiums  and  no  deals.  E.  M.  Gant,  general  manager 
of  Colonial  contended  that  a  top  quality  product,  integrity  of  dealer 
relations  and  continuous  advertising  are  all  the  ingredients  a 


resrional  roaster  needs  for  success. 

O 

Small  space  newspaper  advertising  has  proven  effective  for 
many  roasters.  After  a  six  year  absence  from  grocers’  shelves,  small 
new'spaper  advertisements  formed  the  core  of  the  Mello-Cup  coffee 
brand’s  contact  with  consumers  in  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  area.  All  of 
the  ads  in  the  market  re-entry  campaign  were  made  with  the  use  of 
reverse  cuts— white  on  black.  Each  of  the  ads  pictured  a  lively 
situation  in  line  cartoon  style  to  help  put  across  the  theme  of  the 
campaign,  “Mello-Cup  Perks  You  Up. 

Although  the  cartoons  varied,  the  simple  messages  remained 
unchanged,  with  the  single  tag-line  in  each,  “It’s  sure  good  coffee.” 
The  line  artwork  pictured  such  simple  situations  as  a  tennis  player 
smashing  a  drive  over  the  net  past  his  floored  opponent,  and  an 
equestrienne  returning  to  the  stable  half  a  length  ahead  of  her 

perspiring  mount. 

These  ads,  either  in  one-column  or  two-column  size,  appeaie 
every  day  in  newspapers  in  the  metropolitan  cities  of  the  Pact  c 
Northwest.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  evenings,  foiii  oi  five  Me 
Cup  ads  appeared  in  the  same  issue. 
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I'he  Donovan  Coffee  Company  of  Birmingham  made  a  strong 
direct  appeal  to  the  students  of  the  University  of  Alabama  when  it 
erected  a  60-foot  billboard  facing  directly  on  the  campus  and 
alongside  the  main  route  connecting  the  university  with  the  town 
of  Tuscaloosa.  The  billboard  features  a  colored  drawing  of  Dono¬ 
van’s  Red  Diamond  brand  coffee  and  a  steaming  cup  at  one  end 
of  the  billboard,  and  a  large  photograph  of  the  student  of  the 
month”  at  the  other  end.  In  between,  bright  red  lettering  spells 
out,  “Red  Diamond  Coffee  Salutes  The  Student  Of  The  Month.” 

The  student  in  each  case  is  chosen  on  the  basis  of  athletic 
achievements,  or  winning  special  awards  such  as  debating  victories, 
scholarships,  competitions  of  various  kinds,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Donovan  management  is  checked  with  the  college  board  before  it  is 
finalized. 


HAFNER’S  YOUTH  CAMPAIGN 

The  Hafner  Coffee  Co.  of  Pittsburgh  has  found  the  materials 
provided  at  nominal  cost  by  the  National  Coffee  Association  and 
the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  to  be  most  helpful  in  making  its 
own  approach  to  the  youth  market  on  behalf  of  Hafner’s  Fine  Cup 
brand.  Hafner  was  the  first  roaster  to  see  the  promotional  potential 
in  the  National  Coffee  Association’s  teen-ager  booklet,  “Everybody 
Wonders,”  and  had  the  booklet  hard  at  work  before  other  roasters 
were  through  talking  about  it. 

Members  of  the  Hafner  sales  organization  would  present  a 
showing  of  the  Coffee  Bureau’s  slide  film,  “The  Story  of  Coffee,” 
before  the  junior  and  senior  classes  of  local  high  schools,  and  then 
answer  any  questions  the  students  wished  to  ask  about  coffee. 
Following  this  presentation,  each  student  was  given  a  copy  of 
“Everybody  ^Vonders”  to  take  home. 

School  teachers  and  principals  considered  the  program  most 
educational,  according  to  Charles  Koontz,  Hafner  vice  president, 

and  they  frequently  wrote  in  asking  for  presentations  at  their  own 
schools. 

Members  of  the  National  Coffee  Association  who  attended  the 
Association’s  Annual  Convention  at  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  in  January 
1959,  were  given  a  closer  look  at  what  an  advertising  campaign 
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can  entail  when  King  Harris  of  Fletcher  D.  Richards,  Inc.,  told  of 
the  campaign  his  firm  had  engineered  for  J,  A.  Folger  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 


Folger  was  bringing  out  a  new,  improved  soluble  coffee  with 
an  eye-catching  new  foil  label  and  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

“Approximately  three  weeks  before  the  Folger  salesmen  started 
their  calls,”  related  Mr.  Harris,  “we  mailed  to  every  retailer  in  the 
introductory  area,  over  eight  thousand  of  them,  a  letter  from  out 
of  town.  It  was  addressed  to  each  retailer,  personally,  written  in 
feminine  handwriting,  and  marked,  ‘Personal’  with  a  simple  mes¬ 
sage,  ‘Come  home,  Joe!’ 

“It  was  on  baby  pink  stationery  and  French  perfumed  to  high 
heaven.  I  can  guarantee  you  that  98  per  cent  of  these  letters  were 
opened.”  A  week  later  each  of  the  retailers  received  a  post  card 
from  out  of  town  in  the  same  handwriting  with  the  same  message, 
“Come  home,  Joe.” 

On  the  morning  that  a  Folger  salesman  was  calling  on  a  major 
retailer,  the  buyer  received  a  telegram  with  a  three-word  message, 
“Come  home,  Joe.” 

When  Folger  salesmen  made  their  calls,  they  wore  on  their 
lapels  large  buttons  bearing  the  message,  “Come  Home,  Joe.  Each 
salesman  carried  with  him  a  brochure  outlining  the  complete  local 
campaign  to  follow.  The  salesmen  also  pinned  lapel  pins  on  the 
sales  clerks  and  got  up  teaser  banners  and  posters  in  most  of  the 
stores. 


“Before  starting  our  consumer  campaign,  said  Mr.  Harris, 
“we  had  a  coffee  meeting  of  all  the  media  involved  and  explained 
to  them  our  entire  program  from  start  to  finish.  For  everyone  we 
had  a  media  merchandising  kit  which  outlined  m  detail  how  they 
could  help  make  this  campaign  successful.  We  also  had  food  editors 
at  a  special  luncheon  and  explained  the  campaign  to  them,  told 
them  about  the  new  product,  and  gave  them  pictures  and  recipes 

relating  to  instant  coffee.” 

The  consumer  campaign  opened  with  a  saturation  out  oor 
showing  of  the  simple  message,  “Come  home,  Joe.”  This  teaser 

Stayed  up  from  ten  to  fourteen  days. 

“And  starting  at  the  same  time,”  continued  Mr.  Harris,  we 
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purchased  over  five  thousand,  five-second  teaser  radio  announce¬ 
ments  to  run  within  a  ten-day  period.  These  spots  were  purchased 
mainly  on  disc  jockey  shows.  We  sent  each  disc  jockey  a  necktie 
with  the  same  message,  ‘Come  home,  Joe.’  In  every  major  news¬ 
paper  we  purchased  six  to  eight  daily  insertions  of  newspaper 
teasers  in  each  paper  eight  days  preceding  the  major  campaign. 

The  main  campaign  broke  about  two  weeks  after  the  teaser 
boards  went  up.  Two-color  ads  in  major  newspapers  carried  this 
message:  “Come  home,  Joe.  All  will  be  forgiven  when  you  taste  my 
new  coffee.  It’s  all-new  instant  Folger’s  with  that  fresh  brewed 
coffee  flavor  you  like.  Hurry.  Ethelwyn.” 

The  day  the  newspaper  ads  broke,  the  billboards  changed  copy 
to,  “Come  home,  Joe,  to  all  new  instant  Folger’s  coffee.”  These 
boards  remained  up  for  six  to  eight  weeks.  Then  television  was 
introduced  into  the  campaign  for  the  first  time  using  the  character 
“Joe”  as  seen  in  the  newspaper  ads  and  on  the  billboards. 

At  the  same  time,  the  radio  teaser  spots  changed  to  one-minute 
spots  using  the  same  voice  as  used  in  the  teaser  record  and  on 
television.  The  “Joe”  character  was  also  used  at  the  point  of  sale 
on  a  shelf  strip,  on  a  stack  card,  and  then  on  a  window  banner.  A 
motion  piece  was  made  up  with  “Joe”  mounted  on  a  pole,  his  legs 
running,  with  a  dump  bin  as  a  base.  Grocers’  bill  stuffers  and  mats 
also  featured  “Joe.” 

A  mixing  bowl  self-liquidating  premium,  a  15  cent  “trial  offer” 
discount,  and  cooperative  advertising  allowances  were  among  the 
sales  promotion  devices  used  to  support  this  off-beat  campaign  that 
generated  news,  noise  and  excitement. 

SELECTING  AN  AGENCY 

The  advertising  roaster  depends  on  the  advice  and  recommen¬ 
dations  of  an  advertising  agency  in  making  many  of  the  decisions 
that  must  be  made  with  respect  to  advertising.  This  dependence 
on  the  abilities  and  skills  of  a  group  of  advertising  specialists  makes 
the  selection  of  an  agency  to  service  the  advertising  one  of  the  most 
important  advertising  decisions  the  roaster  has  to  make. 

Less  than  a  century  ago,  predecessors  of  today’s  advertising 
agencies  were  space  brokers  who  sold  advertising  space  for  news""- 
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papers  and  received  commissions  from  the  media  based  on  the 
dollar  volume  of  space  sold.  Some  bought  newspaper  space  for 
their  own  account  at  volume  rates  and  sold  it  to  advertisers  at 
whatever  prices  they  were  able  to  get.  As  the  field  became  more 
competitive,  the  advertising  agents  ofTered  additional  services  to 
the  advertisers  who  bought  space  from  them  and  added  specialists 
to  write  copy,  conduct  research,  do  production  work,  investigate 
media  values  in  terms  of  the  advertisers’  needs,  etc.,  until  ultimately 
the  agency  became  virtually  the  advertising  representative  of  the 
manufacturer  and  performed  only  incidental  servdces  for  the  media. 
But  the  method  of  compensation — a  percentage  of  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  paid  by  the  advertising  media — continues. 

Roasters  use  many  different  sets  of  criteria  in  choosing  an 
advertising  agency.  Probably  the  most  important  factor  in  a 
roaster’s  determination  of  an  agency  to  handle  his  advertising  is 
the  reputation  of  the  agency.  If  the  firm  name  and  the  name  of 
at  least  one  of  its  officials  is  well  known,  the  agency  has  cleared 
the  biggest  barrier  toward  landing  a  coffee  account  of  its  choice. 
Roasters  claim  that  this  consideration  takes  the  form  of  a  question 
at  the  conference  table:  “Is  the  agency  financially  sound,  well 
managed,  and  generally  efficient  and  capable? 

The  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  defines 
the  service  of  an  advertising  agency  as  the  interpretation  to  the 
public,  or  that  part  of  it  which  it  is  desired  to  reach,  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  product  or  service.  The  essential  part  of  an  agency  s 
solicitation  of  a  new  account  should  be  its  skill  at  interpreting  the 
client  and  his  wares  to  his  public. 

Roasters  show  some  concern  over  the  inclination  of  agencies 
to  oversell  themselves  during  a  solicitation,  and  claim  that  honesty 
and  integrity  are  among  the  most  important  characteristics  of  an 
agency  They  are  wary  of  solicitations  based  on  servaces  they  are 
unlikely  to  receive,  and  large  staffs  of  experienced  personnel  to 
work  on  the  account,  which  would  make  the  account  unprofitable 

to  the  agency. 

Roasters  want  to  know  which  specific  people  will  woik  on 
the  account,  what  their  qualifications  are,  and  in  some  instances, 
would  like  to  interview  these  people  personal  y. 
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men!  Don’t  let  it  come  to  this! 

Win  your  fight  for  a  decent  cup  of 
coffee  without  losing  your  temper! 


A  m»n'«  horn*  it  hit  castle!  You  have  a  right  to  oood  cnffee  _ _ 

in  your  home,  and  your  wife  has  a  dutv  to  ..rv.  ..  rv.„  .  a-  u.; _  o^co"  «ntment  that  only  the  heavenly  coffee  can 


in  your  home,  and  your  wife  has  a  duty  to  terve  It  Don't  be  hr.nn  on.  u  ^  '  - —ov... 

the  victim  of  womanly  pennypinchingi  If  your _  Be  calm,  but  firm!  Tonight, 

wife  refuses  to  spend  the  fow  evtra  pennies  lor  of  Chock  Full  O’ Nuts  Colfeo 

Chock  Full  O'  Nuts  CoHee.  she  it  denying  you  RipIPiiirW  command  that  this 

I  It  the  coffee  you  want  in  your  home  from  now  on' 


every  man’s  nsilit 


every  wile’s  dutv 
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Many  roasters  claim  that  their  primary  interest  is  in  the 
agency’s  creative  ability.  How  successful,  they  want  to  know,  has 
the  agency  been  in  creating  sales  compelling  copy  themes.  It  may 
be  noted,  at  any  rate,  that  when  a  roaster  discontinues  its  asso¬ 
ciation  with  an  agency,  an  unsatisfactory  sales  picture  is  far  more 
frequently  the  cause  of  the  breach  than  lack  of  integrity,  financial 
stability  or  numerical  strength  on  the  part  of  the  agency. 

Almost  all  large  agencies  today  offer  marketing  and  market 
research  facilities  far  greater  than  those  possessed  by  the  roasters’ 
own  selling  organizations.  Roasters  usually  look  to  the  agency  for 
advice  on  opening  new  markets,  extension  of  advertising  media, 
use  of  merchandising  techniques,  and  meeting  competitive  thrusts. 
Roasters  also  usually  expect  advertising  agencies  to  act  as  their 
liaison  with  marketing  research  agencies  to  secure  whatever  market 
data  may  be  needed  which  cannot  be  secured  from  company- 
records. 


One  other  factor  on  which  roasters  rely  heavily  in  choosing 
an  advertising  agency  is  experience  in  the  food  field.  Roasters  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  necessity  of  merchandising 
their  advertising  to  chain  grocers  and  supermarket  operators  and 
want  to  know  what  experience  an  agency  has  had  in  designing  con¬ 
sumer  advertising  so  that  it  makes  a  strong  impression  on  the 
retail  trade.  They  want  consumer  copy  that  will  convince  the 
grocer  that  strong  demand  for  the  brand  is  being  generated  and 
seek  agencies  with  proven  ability  to  produce  such  results. 

Agencies,  however,  contend  that  in  practice  roasters  do  not 
differ  significantly  from  other  advertisers  in  what  they  want  from 
an  acrency,  and  the  personal  relationship  between  the  agency  and 
the  advertiser  is  still  the  dominant  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
association.  Agencies  contend  that  coffee  roasters,  like  many  other 
advertisers,  expect  far  too  much  of  an  agency.  Advertisers,  they 
contend,  expect  their  agencies  to  understand  and  integrate  them¬ 
selves  into  the  advertisers’  over-all  business. 

For  the  commissions  paid  by  media  and  limited  fees  pai  > 
the  advertiser,  they  expect  the  agency  to  perform  a  multiplicity  o 
jobs  with  emphasis  on  marketing  counseling;  they  think  agencies 
should  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  company’s  organization. 
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products  and  markets,  with  a  concern  for  its  profits.  “They  expect 
this  of  us,”  said  the  account  executive  on  a  coffee  account,  “al¬ 
though  nobody  at  the  account  could  tell  us  what  their  share  of 
market  was  when  we  took  over  the  account.” 

When  he  was  vice  president  in  charge  of  marketing  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Food  Corp.,  Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Jr.  said  that  in  selecting 
an  advertising  agency.  General  Foods  considered  that  it  was 
selecting  a  working  partner  for  a  very  long  period  of  time.  He 
explained  his  firm’s  policy  of  long-lasting  relationships  with  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  as  follows: 

“We  feel  that  frequent  changes  in  agencies  would  result  in 
incalculable  losses  in  service  and  in  exjjerience.  What  you  buy  in 
an  agency  is  simply  service — the  service  of  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience,  talent,  and  integrity  in  people.  It  takes  agency  ])ersonnel 
a  long  time  to  understand  deeply  the  problems,  to  accumulate 
the  factual  data.  This  is  a  period  of  mutual  investment,  the  yield 
of  which  comes  later.  With  frequent  change,  this  investment  period 
is  simply  repeated,  with  the  real  pay-ofT  in  effectiveness  greatly 
diminished.” 

Although  any  number  of  people  may  work  on  an  advertiser’s 
account,  contact  between  the  agency  and  its  client  is  usually  the 
responsibility  of  one  man.  In  most  agencies  he  is  referred  to  as  the 
account  executive,  while  in  others  he  may  be  termed,  “account 
representative,  account  manager,”  or  “service  manager.”  It  is 
his  function  to  interpret  the  account  and  its  adv'ertising  needs  to 
the  agency  personnel  which  creates  advertising  and  merchandising 
campaigns  to  assist  the  advertiser  to  meet  his  sales  goals.  The 
account  executive  also  interprets  the  agency  to  the  account  to 
effect  a  greater  coordination  between  the  efforts  of  the  two.  When 
the  campaign  has  been  drawn  up,  the  account  executive  presents 
It  to  the  client  and  seeks  his  approval  for  putting  it  into  action. 
It  IS  this  point  of  contact,  say  many  agency  men,  where  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  an  agency-client  relationship  is  made  or  broken 
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One  of  the  essential  activities  of  a  coffee  marketing  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  selling  function.  The  efficiency  with  which  this  activity 
is  carried  out  is  frequently  one  of  the  major  determinants  of  a 
roasting  firm’s  ultimate  success. 

While  it  is  axiomatic  to  note  that  selling  problems  differ  from 
roaster  to  roaster,  it  is  also  true  that  two  problems  are  more  pre¬ 
valent  among  roaster  sales  organizations  than  any  other.  One  is 
the  lack  of  productivity  of  salesmen;  the  other  is  a  disturbingly 
high  rate  of  turnover  in  sales  personnel. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  costly  sales  personnel  turnover 
problem  stems  directly  from  mistakes  in  hiring. 

People  in  responsible  sales  management  positions  still  talk 
in  terms  of  a  “sales  personality”  and  look  for  salesmen  who  smi  e, 
who  “like  people”  and  who  are  “able  to  get  along  wtth  other 
people.”  Industrial  engineers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  taking 
a  far  more  analytical  approach  to  the  problem  of  personnel  select, on 
L  several  decades  with  gratifying  results.  Th.s  aspect  o  Sc.en- 
tific  Management  is  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  coffee 

marketers. 

Before  starting  to  recruit  personnel  or  attempting  to  det  - 

mine  It  charactfristics  job  applicants  shot, Id  have,  the  .n  ust^^^^ 

endneer  draws  up  a  complete  description  of  the  job  to  be  done 
and  from  this  he"^  determines  the  type  of  man  best  htted  to  do 
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that  job.  It  would  not  be  impractical  to  follow  a  similar  approach 
in  attempting  to  find  the  right  men  to  do  the  selling  job  in  a 
roasting  firm  and  thereby  reduce  manpower  turnover,  reduce  resig¬ 
nations  and  dismissals,  simplify  the  need  for  sales  training,  get 
more  men  who  can  be  developed  into  top-flight  salesmen,  reduce 
the  need  for  special  sales  incentives,  and  increase  the  number  of 
members  of  the  sales  force  who  will  be  producing  shortly  after 
they  are  hired. 

A  job  analysis  must  be  tailor-made  to  the  specific  job  that  the 
salesman  is  to  perform,  and  entails  the  development  of  several  lines 
of  information. 

1.  The  type  of  selling  done.  Will  the  salesman  be  calling 
on  wholesalers,  small  retailers,  buyers  for  supermarkets,  or  buying 
committees  of  large  chains? 

2.  The  specific  duties  of  the  job.  What  will  the  salesman 
be  required  to  do  to  carry  out  his  job  properly,  in  addition  to 
making  calls? 

3.  Unusual  obstacles.  What  special  obstacles  is  he  likely 
to  encounter?  Is  the  brand  on  the  decline  in  a  tight  market? 
Has  the  blend  or  the  package  been  changed  recently,  or  are  sales 
policies  being  revised  which  will  cause  some  confusion?  Will  he  be 
expected  to  set  up  displays? 

4.  Physical  requirements.  Will  the  salesman  be  required  to 
make  deliveries?  Drive  a  truck? 


5.  Knowledge  required.  To  what  extent  will  the  salesman 
have  to  know  his  product  and  the  market?  Will  he  be  expected 
to  meet  all  sales  objections  as  they  come  up  without  getting  detailed 
instructions  from  his  supervisor? 

6.  Sales  supports.  To  what  extent  will  he  be  supported  by 
advertising  and  promotion?  By  sales  aids?  Will  he  be  expected  to 
improvise  to  any  extent? 


With  a  thorough  job  analysis  of  this  type  completed,  it  be¬ 
comes  less  difficult  for  the  marketing  executive  to  determine  the 
characteristics  of  the  man  to  fill  it  competently.  A  practical  fol¬ 
low-up  procedure  is  to  determine  what  constitutes  success  in  the 
selling  job  by  analyzing  the  performance  of  the  men  who  are 
already  on  the  sales  force.  A  combination  of  probable  efficiency 
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determinants  can  be  selected  to  measure  the  success  of  the  salesmen 
actively  selling  the  brand.  Dollar  sales  volume  is  the  most  obvious 
and  will  probably  head  the  list.  But  it  will  not  be  adequate  unless 
used  in  combination  with  several  others.  Number  of  sales  calls  made 
per  week,  number  of  orders  taken  per  week,  sales  by  type  of 
customer,  number  of  new  accounts  opened,  ratio  of  sales  expense 
to  sales,  etc.,  are  among  the  types  of  sales  efficiency  measures  that 
should  be  used  to  rank  the  salesman  in  the  order  of  their  success. 

The  active  salesmen  should  then  be  grouped  according  to  the 
degree  of  success  they  have  enjoyed.  If  the  success  factors  were 
chosen  with  care,  the  rankings  will  have  real  meaning  with  respect 
to  performance  regardless  of  the  territory  assigned. 

It  is  now  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  men  in  the  top  success 
category  possess  the  qualities  you  are  looking  for  in  new  men  who 
will  join  your  sales  organization.  Draw  up  a  description  of  these 
men,  their  attitude  toward  their  job,  the  methods  they  use  in  per¬ 
forming  their  job,  and  note  those  elements  in  these  descriptions 
which  are  duplicated  throughout  the  group  of  top  performers. 

Although  such  a  procedure  will  undoubtedly  prove  time-con¬ 
suming  and  suffers  in  that  it  assumes  that  the  top  performers  on 
the  sales  staff  are  at  least  better  than  mediocre,  it  details  some  of 
the  qualities  desirable  in  a  salesman  for  that  parUcular  firm,  and 
how  much  of  each  quality  is  demanded.  Its  main  strength  is  in 
the  elimination  of  hunches  and  snap  judgment  m  the  selection  o 

sales  personnel. 


LOCATING  PROSPECTIVE  SALESMEN 

Once  the  specific  requirements  of  the  salesmen  have  been 
determined  in  the  light  of  the  specific  job  to  be  done,  the  task  o 
finding  the  men  to  fill  the  specifications  is  greatly  reduced.  Col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  for  example,  release  a  large  supply  of  young, 
ea-er  ready-to-train  men  every  year;  newspaper  and  trade  pub¬ 
lication  classified  advertising  is  frequently  high  y  productive  em¬ 
ployment  agencies  are  usually  capable  of  supplying  a  number  of 
Irthwhile  applicants  on  short  notice  and  salesmen  have  a  way 
of  turning  up  with  likely  candidates  when  they  have  pude  a 
cLfidenc!  in  their  jobs.  Other  departments  withm  the  fiim 
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also  be  likely  to  furnish  a  number  of  potential  highly  competent 
salesmen. 

Traditional  tools  utilized  in  the  process  of  selecting  sales 
candidates  are  letters  of  application,  application  blanks  and  personal 
interviews.  These  are  still  useful  today,  but  they  can  be  sharpened 
to  make  them  more  effective.  It  is  becoming  more  accepted,  for 
e.xample,  to  have  an  applicant  interviewed  by  more  than  one  per¬ 
son,  so  that  those  reactions  which  must  necessarily  be  subjective 
can  have  the  benefit  of  the  perspective  of  two  points  of  view.  It 
is  also  becoming  accepted  to  provide  the  interviewer  with  a  guide 
sheet  listing  the  various  topics  to  be  covered  in  the  interview  to 
prevent  it  from  wandering  aimlessly.  Under  each  topic  the  guide 
sheet  lists  questions  which  are  deemed  important  in  light  of  the 
previous  analysis  of  the  company’s  sales  personnel.  This  guide  can 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  when  the  interviewer  is  a  sales  super¬ 
visor  whose  regular  duties  do  not  encompass  interviewing  employ¬ 
ment  candidates. 

Supplementing  this  tool  is  the  rating  chart  which  enables  each 
interviewer  to  score  each  applicant  with  respect  to  a  number  of 
characteristics  deemed  to  be  important  to  the  salesman’s  success. 
This  tool  enables,  in  fact  compels,  the  interviewer  to  make  a  definite 
appraisal  of  each  of  the  specific  characteristics  listed  and  sets  the 
stage  for  recording  the  information  easily  and  quickly. 

Most  employment  applicants  can  supply  as  many  references  as 
required,  and  most  of  these  are  worthless  since  the  prospective 
employer  cannot  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  them.  Checking  an  applicant’s  references  by  mail  is  most 
likely  to  be  fruitless  since  a  friend,  relative,  or  former  employer  is 
most  unlikely  to  put  on  paper  any  legitimate  reasons  he  might 
have  for  considering  the  candidate  unworthy.  The  best  way'’ to 
check  a  reference  is  through  a  commercial  agency  that  specializes 
in  services  of  this  type.  There  are  many  that  are  well  known  and 
fully  reliable.  If  the  cost  of  such  an  approach  is  prohibitive,  how¬ 
ever,  the  reference  should  be  checked  either  in  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  or  by  telephone  on  the  assumption  that  the  former  employer 

may  be  more  frank  when  not  requested  to  put  his  comments  in 
writing. 
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Although  there  may  be  a  number  of  things  about  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  past  that  the  prospective  employer  might  like  to  know,  his 
reason  for  leaving  a  past  position  and  whether  or  not  his  former 
employer  would  re-hire  him  if  he  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
should  be  the  minimum  information  sought. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  different  types  of  tests  have  been 
devised  to  obtain  information  about  an  applicant  for  a  sales 
position  which  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  through  an  interview. 
The  testing  technique  must  be  considered  crude  and  still  in  need 
of  perfecting  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  and  may  never  be  developed 
to  the  point  where  it  can  become  a  successful  substitute  for  sound 
judgment.  Some  of  the  tests  have  merit  as  screening  devices  and 
may  be  used  with  confidence  to  eliminate  candidates  with  unde¬ 
sirable  character  traits  or  insufficient  intelligence  for  the  job. 


The  notion  that  some  people  are  born  salesmen  and  can  sell 
anything  no  longer  appeals  to  marketing  management.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  a  great  many  people  who  were  not  “born 
Llesmen”  can  be  trained  to  sell  effectively.  In  a  competitive 
economy  a  company  marketing  a  consumer  product  competes  with 
other  companies  not  only  for  the  consumer’s  dollar,  but  also  foi 
the  supply  of  prospective  top  caliber  salesmen  available.  One  thing 
the  company  must  be  ready  to  offer  top  caliber  young  hopefuls, 
in  addition  to  money,  is  a  sound  training  program.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  if  the  sales  department  hopes  to  attract  young  college 
graduates.  A  training  program  has  become  a  “must”  to  be  com¬ 
petitive.  If  it  is  true  that  a  trained  salesman  is  a  better  one  than 
an  untrained  salesman,  the  coffee  roaster  will  soon  have  to  include 
a  sound  training  program  in  order  to  compete  effective  y 
consumer’s  dollar. 

The  initial  problem  to  be  resolved  in  instituting,  oi  mo  ein 
izing,  a  sales  training  program,  is  to  determine  the  areas  tn  wh.ch 
the  company’s  salesmen  will  need  training.  This  probleni  will  n 
prove  too  difficult  if  the  marketing  executive 

iaken  a  complete  job  analysis  as  suggested  above.  An  acciira  e 
description  of  the  job  will  quickly  suggest  a  blueprint  of  the 

“‘"S  g^cCr  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  the  marketing  execii- 
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is  the  ultimate  test  for  coffee  / 

i  f 


Have  you  ever  actiis!!\  romparetf  coffees? 

Have  you  gone  so  far  as  to  make  isso  different  kinds 
of  tsiffee  and  compare  them  sip  hs  sip,  cup  by  cup, 
at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  meal? 

It's  ssorih  trving. 

if  you  make  the  test  ss  ith  Savarin  Oiffee.  we  promise 
that  you  sviil  find  it  cn  be  richer  m  aroma— fsiiier  in 
flavor— more  cxhilaralinj;— completely  satisfsing. 

• 

^  e  ymif  tjnn  u  >th  Sii*.  r>f  v.( 

ytHif  mon^’.  Thti  cm  r  .rfx 

Uo of  Savafio-  If  has  9lwa)s  been  ihcrc.  it  tU  be  tberf. 


• . .  cs  you  more  fla\nr 

because  it  has  more  flasor  to  give 
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live  should  study  the  problems  that  the  salesman  faces  in  doing 
his  job.  This  will  determine  the  area  of  greatest  training  need.  In 
such  a  situation,  an  industrial  engineer  would  undertake  a  time- 
and-duty  analysis,  and  the  similarity  of  these  recommendations 
is  not  merely  coincidental. 

How  do  the  company’s  salesmen  spend  their  working  time? 
Are  they  devoting  an  unreasonable  amount  of  time  to  non-selling 
activities?  Do  they  spend  enough  time  talking  to  customers  and 
prospects?  Efficient  management  of  time  is  usually  the  greatest 
training  need  of  salesmen,  especially  those  who  sell  in  a  market 
where  the  number  of  retail  outlets  required  to  move  a  given  amount 
of  coffee  is  constantly  diminishing. 

Asking  the  most  productive  salesmen  on  the  staff  for  their 
opinions  of  the  kind  of  training  needed  is  frequently  fruitful,  both 
with  respect  to  the  type  of  training  they  would  like  to  receive 
and  the  type  they  believe  would  be  most  beneficial  to  new  men. 

The  lecture  is  the  most  frequently  used  device  in  training  a 
group  of  salesmen.  This  one-way  flow  of  communication  is  most 
popular  because  it  is  the  least  expensive  way  to  impart  informaUon 
to  a  group.  Its  main  drawback  is  that  it  is  also  the  least  effective, 
the  trainees  seldom  grasp  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  is  said,  and 
retain  a  relatively  small  portion  of  what  they  grasp. 

The  training  conference  enables  the  various  members  to  ex¬ 
change  views,  experiences  and  ideas,  provided  they  have  any  to 
exchange.  For  completely  inexperienced  trainees  it  has  little  va  ue. 
Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  the  conference  technique  is  as 
effective  as  the  skill  of  the  conference  leader  in  guiding  it.  It  is 
up  to  him  to  keep  the  conversation  flowing,  stem  div^ting  si  e 
conferences,  and  bring  all  the  members  into  the  act.  He  usually 
also  serves  to  summarize  the  discussion  at  the  conclusion  and  p.n- 
point  the  lessons  that  have  been  learned. 

Dramatizations  always  gain  and  usually  hold  the  ° 

trainees  and  if  properly  planned,  can  be  highly  informative.  Th 
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Other  possible  solutions  to  the  problem.  Sometimes  these  playlets 
take  the  form  of  a  “wrong  way”  dramatization  in  which  the  sales¬ 
man  makes  numerous  errors.  The  group  is  then  invited  to  point 
out  as  many  boners  as  possible.  The  same  situation  is  then  pre¬ 
sented  with  everything  done  perfectly  as  the  instructor  is  suggest¬ 
ing  that  it  should  be. 

In  one  of  the  most  effective  types  of  dramatization  the  in¬ 
structor  first  acts  as  a  narrator  and  describes  an  actual  sales  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  a  salesman  might  readily  find  himself.  He  then 
acts  as  the  prospect  and  calls  on  one  of  the  trainees  to  act  as  the 
salesman.  The  trainee  here  devises  his  own  responses  to  objections 
and  improvises  inducements  to  the  prospect.  Again  the  remainder 
of  the  group  is  invited  to  comment  and  criticize. 

Panel  discussions,  round  table  discussions,  films  and  open 
forums  are  all  effective  tools  in  sales  training.  While  generaliza¬ 
tions  on  the  best  techniques  to  use  would  be  dangerous,  it  is  safe 
to  suggest  that  the  more  the  trainee  is  encouraged  to  participate 
actively  in  the  training  program,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  digest 
the  points  of  the  training  and  to  retain  them  for  a  longer  period 
of  time. 


INDIVIDUAL  TRAINING 

Group  training  is  never  a  waste  of  time,  but  it  is  seldom  as 
effective  as  individual  training.  The  latter  should  be  carried  out 
as  the  follow-up  to  group  training  and  if  practical,  continued  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time.  Unfortunately,  none  but  the  largest 
roasting  firms  can  carry  out  a  continuous  training  program  with 
trained  instructors;  however,  the  sales  manager  or  supervisor  can 
continue  to  act  as  instructor  to  the  men  under  him.  He  can  meet 
with  each  salesman  from  time  to  time  and  discuss  his  job  problems 
and  offer  some  possible  solutions  to  them,  drawing  on  his  own 
experiences  as  well  as  those  of  other  sales  supervisors.  The  super- 
visor  can  also  accompany  the  salesman  occasionally  in  making  his 
calls  The  supervisor  can  interview  a  prospect  and  allow  the  trainee 
to  observe  and  discuss  the  interview  over  coffee  later.  The  trainee 
can  also  interview  a  prospect  in  the  presence  of  the  supervisor  and 

the  two  can  hold  a  critique  later.  This  may  be  considered  a  form 
ol  on-the-job-trainmg. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  give  a  new  trainee  a  complete  ajipreciation 
of  what  is  behind  the  product  he  is  selling,  he  could  be  allowed 
to  work  for  short  periods  of  time  in  other  departments  of  the  roast¬ 
ing  business.  It  is  argued,  however,  that  all  a  salesman  needs  to 
know'  about  the  rest  of  the  operation — the  purchasing  of  green 
coffee,  the  blending  of  the  beans,  the  cleaning,  roasting,  grinding, 
packaging,  accounting,  etc.,  he  can  learn  in  a  cjuick  walk  around 
the  plant  and  from  reading  a  book.  On  the  other  hand,  be  it  noted, 
some  of  the  leading  executives  of  the  coffee  industry  seiwed  a  turn 
as  janitor  before  they  were  allow'ed  to  sell  a  pound  of  coffee. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  amount 
of  actual  product  information  needed  by  a  coffee  salesman,  other 
than  one  selling  to  the  restaurant  trade.  It  is  generally  conceded, 
however,  that  the  more  information  the  salesman  possesses  the 
more  confidence  he  is  likely  to  inspire  among  his  customers.  “All 
About  Coffee,”  by  William  H.  Ukers,  is  unquestionably  the  best 
single  source  of  information  about  the  product  that  the  roaster 
may  have  access  to.  “Brown  Gold,”  by  Andres  Uribe  C.,  and  “The 
Romance  of  Coffee,”  by  William  H.  Ukers  will  also  prove  highly 
informative.  More  recent  technical  information  can  be  obtained 
through  a  series  of  monographs  released  by  the  Coffee  Brewing 
Institute.  The  National  Coffee  Association  and  the  Pan-American 
Coffee  Bureau  and  local  trade  associations  as  well  as  the  industry’s 
trade  publications  will  prove  helpful  in  recommending  reading 
lists  for  sales  trainees.  The  George  Gordon  Paton  Company  pub¬ 
lishes  “Complete  Coffee  Coverage”  daily  and  “Coffee  Intelligence” 
monthly,  both  of  which  contain  much  timely  information  which 
should  be  passed  on  to  the  salesmen.  “Ukers’  International  Tea  & 
Coffee  Buyers’  Guide”  is  published  every  two  years  by  the  Tea 
&  Coffee  Trade  Journal  Company  and  contains  a  wealth  of  back¬ 
ground  material  about  tea  and  coffee  in  addition  to  trade  direc¬ 
tories  and  statistical  data. 

The  trainee  should  also  know  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  brand  he  is  to  sell,  and  all  other  selling  points  that  dis- 
inguish  this  brand  from  its  many  competitors.  He  should  have,  at 
a  minimum,  sufficient  information  to  answer  the  majority  of  the 
questions  he  is  most  likely  to  be  asked.  He  should  know  what  other 
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brands  are  available  in  the  market  and  be  familiar  with  their 
strongest  and  weakest  points. 

EFFECTIVE  USE  OF  TIME 

Probably  the  most  important  part  of  the  training  program  is 
in  the  area  of  training  the  salesman  to  organize  his  work  in  such 
a  way  that  he  will  make  the  most  effective  use  of  his  time.  A  time 
and  motion  study,  modeled  after  those  u.sed  by  industrial  engineers, 
will  indicate  where  the  member's  of  the  sales  force  are  failing  to 
make  most  effective  use  of  their  time,  and  a  training  program  will 
prove  highly  effective  if  it  is  successful  in  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  “down  time”  of  the  sales  force. 

What  the  salesman  should  say  or  how  he  should  approach  his 
prospects  allows  for  no  generalizing.  A  sales  executive  of  the 
Donovan  Coffee  Company  once  related  that  when  he  started  selling 
coffee,  he  was  cautioned  never  to  talk  about  politics  with  a  prospect. 
In  fact,  he  was  advised  to  leave  the  store  and  return  later  if  the 
grocer  was  inclined  to  talk  about  the  coming  election.  Instead  of 
obeying  this  admonition,  he  said,  he  would  make  a  point  of  learn¬ 
ing  which  of  the  candidates  his  prospect  favored,  and  then  secur'e 
a  lapel  button  supporting  the  opposition  candidate.  If  the  grocer 
didn’t  take  the  bait,  the  young  coffee  salesman  would  actually  open 
the  conversation  by  predicting  the  landslide  victory  of  the  fine 
gentleman  whose  name  appear'ed  on  his  lapel  pin. 

He  then  allowed  ten  minutes  for  the  prospect  to  beat  him 
down  with  the  political  facts  of  life  while  his  eyes  wer'e  slowly 
opened  to  the  virtues  of  voting  for  the  grocer’s  candidate.  “It 
always  took  about  hfteen  mrnutes  for  me  to  be  converted  to  the 
opposite  political  viewpoint,”  he  said,  “but  I  never  came  away 
without  an  order.  No  grocer  would  refuse  to  order  some  coffee 
after  he  had  just  converted  me  to  his  political  viewpoint.” 

The  marketing  executive  need  not  hope  that  he  will  ever 
inspire  his  salesmen  with  so  great  a  love  lor  the  company  that  they 
will  not  always  have  a  still  greater  inter  est  in  themselves.  I’he  sales¬ 
man,  like  everyone  else,  works  to  improve  his  standard  of  liv  ing. 
He  will  work  hard  or  not  work  hard  depending  on  the  extent  to 
which  he  is  made  to  realize  that  it  will  be  to  his  benefit  to  do  so. 
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Salesmen  want  security  in  their  jobs  and  a  degree  of  ease  and 
comfort.  They  want  to  feel  useful  and  to  be  accepted  socially.  They 
want  to  succeed  in  a  competitive  economy  and  to  know  that  they 
are  making  progress  in  their  work  and  in  their  personality.  These 
basic  wants  of  people  suggest  the  types  of  incentives  that  will  be 
effective  in  motivating  salesmen. 

Assurance  of  long-term  employment  and  a  sickness  and  pen¬ 
sion  plan  are  the  types  of  benefit  that  will  appeal  to  the  need  for 
security.  A  territory  easy  to  travel  and  strong  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  support  will  help  to  answer  the  need  for  ease  or  comfort. 
Rewards  for  meeting  or  beating  cjuota  and  prizes  for  winning  sales 
contests  are  the  types  of  incentives  that  will  fill  the  need  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  competition. 


SALESMEN’S  COMPENSATION 


If  the  proper  confidential  relationship  exists  between  the  sales 
manager  and  the  salesmen,  he  will  know  what  their  needs  and 
fears  and  doubts  are,  and  on  this  information  the  incentives  to  the 
sales  staff  should  be  based.  Contests  and  bonuses  will  miss  the 
mark  in  motivating  salesmen  who  believe  they  are  already  over¬ 
worked  because  of  a  lack  of  promotional  support.  Additional  vol¬ 
leys  of  advertising  will  have  little  effect  on  a  veteran  salesman 
who  believes  that  in  another  year  or  two  he  will  be  unemployed 
because  his  health  will  limit  the  number  of  calls  he  will  be  able  to 
make  and  who  has  already  seen  a  number  of  young  college  gradu¬ 
ates  being  interviewed  for  sales  trainee  positions. 

Sales  compensation  plans  should  be  worked  out  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  individual  company.  No  one  plan  will  fit  all  roasters. 
Three  points  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  drawing  up  a  compensation 


plan ; 

The  amount  of  money  the  salesman  is  to  earn  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  difficulty  of  the  job  he  is  assigned  to;  the  plan  should 
be  designed  to  hold  direct  selling  costs  at  a  predetermined  level  in 
relation  to  sales  volume;  the  plan  should  bear  out  the  roasting 
firm’s  determination  to  secure  profitable  sales,  not  merely  sa  es 

in  general.  i  i  * 

Sales  contests  are  among  the  most  frequently  used  tools  o 

motivate  the  salesman.  They  appeal  to  his  des.re  to  win  a  valuable 
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prize,  whether  money  or  merchandise,  and  to  his  desire  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  competition.  By  showing  up  w’ell  in  a  contest,  the  salesman 
can  increase  his  earnings  and  at  the  same  time  prove  to  himself,  his 
family,  his  friends,  his  colleagues  and  his  superiors  that  he  is  a 
valuable  and  valued  employee.  It  provides  him  with  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  merit  appreciation  and  individual  recognition  from 
the  firm’s  management.  Sales  contests  can  be  made  exciting  and 
can  take  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  a  game  that  will  induce  even 
the  tail-enders  to  keep  plugging  to  the  very  end.  This  is  especially 
true  if  awards  are  made  on  a  team  basis  as  well  as  on  an  individual 
basis. 

A  sales  contest  can  boomerang  and  work  contrary  to  the  firm’s 
objectives  and  create  dissension  among  the  staff  if  it  is  poorly 
planned  or  mismanaged,  however.  Every  salesman  must  be  given 
an  equal  opportunity  to  win.  This  is  frequently  the  most  difficult 
problem  to  solve  in  conducting  a  sales  contest.  The  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  for  which  salesmen  are  to  receive  awards  should  be  clearly 
defined. 


Quota  targets  based  on  sales  volume  are  most  frequently  used 
as  the  basis  for  determining  prize  winners.  If  the  quota  is  based  on 
sales  potential  rather  than  past  sales,  this  approach  w'ill  be  effective 
m  equalizing  the  winning  opportunity.  Handicaps  are  sometimes 
used  to  offset  differences  in  the  types  of  accounts  the  different 
salesmen  have  to  call  on.  Point  systems  are  also  used  with  specified 
numbers  of  points  allotted  for  various  types  of  achievement. 


Some  set  of  specific  objectives  for  the  contest  should  be  desig¬ 
nated  at  the  outset,  and  a  specific  time  period  should  be  defined. 
A  contest  that  lasts  too  long  will  inevitably  lose  its  drama,  and 
interest  can  usually  be  expected  to  die  down  as  soon  as  the  order 
of  winners  becomes  clear  to  the  participants.  A  dramatic  theme 
should  be  selected  to  maintain  competitive  interest  and  add  to 
the  excitement  and  the  general  fun  atmosphere. 

It  is  also  wise  to  remember  that  the  contest  may  insult  the 
salesmen  ,f  the  p^^es  are  not  large  enough  or  appealing  enot.gh 
It  ,s  also  wtse  to  temember  that  following  the  contest  a  decline 
m  the  salesmen  s  efforts  must  be  expected.  Some  tneans  must  be 

a  nirked"f™“  'h"'  --"V 

a  spirited  sales  contest. 
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Just  as  the  salesman  is  the  primary  source  of  contact  between 
the  roasting  firm  and  its  customers,  the  sales  supervisors  are  the 
primary  source  of  contact  between  management  and  the  salesmen. 
The  supervisor  must  supply  the  salesmen  with  assistance,  direction, 
and  encouragement  as  needed.  To  be  effective,  he  must  represent 
management  to  the  salesmen  in  the  friendly,  personal  way  that  will 
be  needed  if  the  salesman  is  to  be  expected  to  consider  himself 
part  of  the  company  “team”. 

He  must  assist  the  salesman  in  planning  his  work  so  as  to 
utilize  his  time  efficiently.  He  must  be  able  to  detect  whatever 
weaknesses  may  be  hampering  the  salesman’s  work,  and  assist 
him  in  overcoming  them.  He  must  motivate  the  salesman  to  strive 
for  ever  greater  sales  accomplishments.  He  must  analyze  and 
evaluate  the  salesman’s  activities,  and  he  must  keep  whatever  sales 
records  management  requires  to  provide  it  with  adequate  sales 
information. 

Obviously,  this  work  is  most  important  to  the  sales  success 
of  the  roasting  firm;  the  job  is  an  unending  one.  The  proper 
performance  of  sales  supervision  can  make  a  decided  diffeience  in 
the  sales  effectiveness  of  the  firm. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem,  some  sales  managers  of  coffee 
roasting  firms  are  unable  to  say  which  of  their  salesmen  are  most 
in  need  of  supervision  nor  what  kinds  of  supervision  aie  needed 
most.  Opinions  that  they  might  express  on  the  subject  would  be 
largely  subjective  due  to  a  lack  of  realistic  yardsticks  for  measuiing 
sales  performance.  But  standards  of  performance  and  effort  can 
be  set  up  that  would  be  both  realistic  and  meaningful  in  increasmg 
the  efficiency  of  the  firm’s  selling  effort.  An  objective  appraisal 
system  can  be  both  time  consuming  and  initially  costly,  but  as  coffee 
selling  becomes  more  intensely  competitive,  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  selling  eff  ort  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  determinants  of  brand 


success. 

Marketing  management  must  establish  precise  measmes  foi 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  its  salesmen  such  as  nnit  sales  volume, 
dollar  volume,  new  accounts;  and  measures  of  effort,  such  as 
nuniber  of  calls  per  week;  and  sales  control  umts,  such  as  the 
ratio  between  dollars  of  sales  expense  and  dollar  sales  soluinc. 
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These  standards  can  be  arrived  at  only  after  a  detailed  analysis 
of  past  sales  performance  records.  Average  efficiency  data  serve 
as  a  basis  for  categorizing  and  rating  the  members  of  the  sales  staff. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  noted  that  there  is  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  number  of  calls  a  salesman  makes  and  the  amount 
he  sells.  Aware  of  this,  sales  managers  now  concentrate  a  portion 
of  their  supervision  effort  into  increasing  the  number  of  calls  their 
salesmen  make  and  improving  the  allocation  of  those  calls  among 
customeis  and  prospects.  Allowed  to  follow  his  own  devices,  the 
salesman  will  probably  be  inclined  to  spend  most  of  his  call  time 
with  accounts  where  he  is  most  congenially  received  rather  than 
with  those  who  represent  the  best  sales  prospects. 


The  sales  supervisor  should  make  constant  comparisons  between 
his  men  with  respect  to  the  number  of  calls  made  to  obtain  an 
interview;  frequency  of  calls  on  various  tyjies  of  accounts;  the 
number  of  calls  required  to  produce  an  order;  and  the  distribution 
of  calls  among  customers  and  prospects.  Comparisons  of  this  type 
wi  pve  the  supervisor  a  degree  of  insight  as  to  whether  the  sales¬ 
man  s  problem  is  an  inadequate  number  of  calls  or  a  poor  distri- 
mtion  of  calls  among  the  customers  and  prospects  in  his  territory, 
ith  such  a  picture  of  the  way  the  salesman  utilizes  his  time,  in 
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addition  to  knowledge  of  his  selling  techniques  acquired  by  accom¬ 
panying  him  on  some  of  his  calls,  the  supervisor  is  in  a  good 
position  both  to  evaluate  the  man’s  work  and  to  offer  corrective 
suggestions  to  improve  it. 

To  help  the  salesman  use  his  time  more  efficiently,  the  sales 
manager  assists  him  in  replanning  the  routing  of  his  calls.  Calls 
that  do  not  serve  a  sufficient  purpose  might  be  eliminated  entirely, 
and  out-of-the-way  accounts  could  be  contacted  by  phone  or  mail 
rather  than  in  person,  and  more  efficient  means  of  transportation 
should  be  considered.  An  attempt  could  be  made  to  reduce  waiting 
time  by  making  a  greater  effort  to  secure  appointments,  or  at  least 
to  make  a  greater  effort  to  arrive  to  see  a  prospect  at  a  time  when 
he  is  most  likely  to  be  available.  A  time  limit  might  be  set  on  the 
length  of  time  a  salesman  should  wait  to  see  any  particular  type 
of  customer. 

The  salesman  should  be  encouraged  to  set  aside  a  specific 
period  of  time  for  planning  and  his  planning  should  be  restricted 
to  that  time.  Obviously  this  planning  should  be  scheduled  for 
time  which  would  not  otherwise  be  usable  for  prospecting  or 
conducting  interviews.  One  of  the  salesmen’s  major  time  burners 
is  paperwork  and  this  is  especially  true  when  this  type  of  work 
is  allowed  to  accumulate.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  salesman  any¬ 
where  w'ho  enjoys  paperwork  or  who  will  hesitate  to  put  it  off 
indefinitely  unless  there  is  some  pressure  on  him  to  have  it  done 
by  a  specified  time.  This  frequently  results  in  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  this  type  of  work  being  done  immediately  before  the 
deadline.  More  time  will  be  available  for  selling  if  the  salesman 
does  his  paper  work  promptly. 

Some  calls  that  the  salesman  makes  regularly  could  readily 
be  replaced  by  a  telephone  call.  These  should  be  sought  out  and 
a  number  of  time-consuming  visits  might  be  eliminated.  The 
length  of  time  devoted  to  interviews  might  be  shortened  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  calls  the  salesman  can  make  in  a  given 
period  of  time,  but  since  the  object  of  this  time  conservation 
program  would  be  to  increase  the  total  amount  of  time  spent  m 
selling,  it  is  equally  logical  to  assume  that  the  time  devoted  to 
an  interview  should  be  lengthened.  It  depends  entirely  on  whether 
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or  not  the  additional  time  would  prove  productive,  clearly  a 
matter  of  sales  judgement. 

Salesmen’s  reports  are  valuable  to  marketing  management. 
They  represent  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  market  infor¬ 
mation.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  the  salesman’s 
reporting  activity  is  not  income-producing  and  it  reduces  the 
amount  of  time  that  the  salesman  can  devote  to  the  job  that  he 
was  trained  to  do  and  which  is  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  firm. 
The  value  of  the  information  obtained  from  these  reports  should 
be  weighed  against  the  cost  in  salesmen’s  selling  time  in  filling 
them  out.  Some  salesmen  have  as  many  as  twenty  different  types 
of  reports  to  make  out,  in  addition  to  the  daily  sales  report  and 
the  weekly  and  monthly  summary.  Salesmen  frequently  suspect 
that  most  of  their  reports  are  “strictly  for  the  record”  which  means 
that  they  are  filed  but  never  read,  and  certainly  never  analyzed, 
or  the  material  put  to  effective  use. 

To  increase  the  amount  of  time  the  salesman  devotes  to  his 
actual  selling  work,  the  sales  manager  should  require  only  those 
reports  that  will  be  read,  analyzed  and  utilized,  and  they  should 
seek  only  those  details  that  will  be  of  use.  Report  forms  should 
be  made  as  simple  and  easy  to  fill  out  as  possible.  A  check-off 
report  is  simpler  for  the  analyst  to  digest  than  detailed  comments, 
and  far  less  time  consuming  for  the  salesman  as  well.  Pajjer  work 
that  could  just  as  well  be  done  by  clerical  workers  in  the  office 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  salesman’s  duties  to  allow  him 
more  time  for  selling. 


None  of  the  above  suggestions  for  increasing  the  amount  of 
time  the  salesman  could  devote  to  actual  selling  entails  a  major 
change  m  the  way  the  firm  conducts  its  sales  activities.  For  the 
most  part  they  amount  to  a  careful  search  for  non-selling  time 

and  for  ways  to  eliminate  the  things  that  the  salesman  does  when 
ne  is  not  activ^ely  selling. 


If  the  pressure  to  get  more  mileage  per  salesman  is  great 
enough,  stronger  measures  can  be  effected.  The  job  of  the  sales¬ 
man  could  be  re-defined  to  eliminate  some  of  his  non-sell  ini 
dunes,  bettmg  up  displays,  packing  out,  handling  collections  and 
answermg  complamts  could  be  relegated  to  p,Lr  sa  ^  n  j 
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missionary  men  and  free  the  salesman  for  his  more  important 
duties.  More  eflfective  letters  and  mailing  pieces  to  the  trade  would 
probably  also  help  the  salesman  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  calls. 

Sales  meeting  time  might  also  be  reduced  to  get  the  salesmen 
out  into  their  territories  more  of  the  time.  Here,  of  course,  the 
selling  value  of  what  takes  place  at  the  meeting  should  be  weighed 
against  the  cost  in  the  salesmen’s  active  selling  time.  Sales  meetings 
have  a  way  of  turning  into  pep  rallies  with  the  sales  manager 
exhorting  the  salesmen  to  get  out  and  sell  harder. 

No  meeting  is  likely  to  be  worth  its  cost  in  salesmen’s  active 
selling  time  unless  it  has  a  specific  purpose — a  defined  objective. 
The  sales  manager,  or  whoever  is  to  conduct  the  meeting,  should 
define  the  goal  of  the  meeting  specifically  from  the  viewpoint  of 
influencinsf  the  salesmen  who  will  attend.  It  is  assumed  that  he 

O 

is  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  interests  and  knows  well  how  to 
appeal  to  those  interests.  He  should  plan  what  he  will  say  and 
do  at  the  meeting  to  eliminate  any  confusion  or  dead  time  which 
not  only  wastes  the  salesmen’s  time,  but  helps  create  the  impression 
that  management  doesn’t  really  consider  their  time  too  valuable. 

Program  events  should  be  presented  in  terms  of  what  the 
salesmen  want  rather  than  what  the  firm  s  management  wants. 
An  agenda  should  be  prepared  itemizing  the  business  matters  to 
be  covered  and  a  reasonable  period  of  time  allotted  to  each.  To 
the  extent  that  it  is  feasible  to  do  so,  the  agenda  should  be  followed 
faithfully  and  the  time  allotments  adhered  to. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  the  sales  managei  should 
sum  up  what  has  been  accomplished  and  point  up  the  highlights. 
If  practical,  he  should  credit  individual  salesmen  with  the  better 
suggestions  they  have  offered  from  the  floor,  especially  if  a  steady 
flow'  of  worthwhile  suggestions  is  desired. 


CAIN’S  WEEKLY  MEETINGS 

Many  salesmen  contend  that  most  sales  meetings  are  nothing 
but  a  complete  waste  of  time.  Many  sales  managers  who  have 
conducted  these  meetings  agree  with  them.  ^he  opposite 

viewpoint  is  held  by  Jack  Durland,  president  of  Cam  s  Cofl^et 
Company  in  Oklahoma  City.  Since  he  is  one  of  die  most  hig  > 
respected  executives  in  the  coffee  industry,  and  his  firm  one  of 
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the  most  progressive,  his  views  on  the  subject  are  well  worthy 
of  consideration. 

While  being  interview'ed  on  the  platform  at  the  National 
Coffee  Association’s  annual  convention  at  Boca  Raton,  Florida, 
in  January  1958,  Mr.  Durland  stated  that  Cain’s  salesmen  are 
required  to  attend  fifty  sales  meetings  a  year.  These  are  held 
on  Saturday  mornings  to  eliminate  interference  with  salesmen  s 
selling  time.  He  said  that  his  Friday  evenings  are  all  taken  up 
with  planning  the  sales  meeting  for  the  following  morning,  but 
sometimes  the  most  important  point  of  the  meeting  stems  from 
something  he  had  no  knowledge  of  on  Friday  night. 

He  cited  as  a  specific  example  one  occasion  when  he  saw' 
Saturday  morning’s  paper  and  found  that  General  Foods  was  taking 
a  price  decline  on  its  coffee  the  following  Monday  morning.  How' 
did  that  affect  the  sales  meeting?  Something  interesting  to  discuss 
in  bull  sessions?  Here’s  Mr.  Durland’s  account  of  what  happened; 

“At  eight  o’clock  our  office  was  getting  out  a  new'  price  list 
representing  a  similar  decline,  and  then  at  ten  o’clock  Saturday 
morning  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  w'alk  into  that  meeting  and 
advise  our  men  that  we  were  taking  a  decline  to  meet  that  of  our 
competitor  on  Monday. 

“Then  we  outlined  a  concrete  plan  w'hereby  that  salesman 
on  Monday  morning  could  walk  into  the  supermarket  and  reim¬ 
burse  this  operator  the  entire  amount  of  the  decline,  and  then, 
in  appreciation  of  that,  while  the  salesman  was  in  the  store,  the 
grocer  would  immediately  reduce  his  shelf  price  to  reflect  the  de¬ 
cline.  Then,  because  w'e  had  really  in  effect  given  him  an  insurance 
policy  against  any  loss  on  future  declines,  he  would  agree  to  put  in 
additional  displays.  So  that  salesman  earned  an  additional  com¬ 
mission,  and  had  we  not  had  that  frequent  sales  meeting  to  outline 
the  mechanics  of  that  program,  I  don’t  think  it  would  have  been 
nearly  so  much  of  a  success.” 

He  said  that  his  fiiin  s  salesmen  look  torward  to  these  meetings 
because  they  know  from  experiences  such  as  this  one  that  sales 
meetings  help  them  to  increase  their  earning  power. 

Cain’s  president  had  still  another  eye-opener  for  his  audience 
at  the  convention.  Asked  w'hether  the  chaplain  on  the  firm’s  staff 
w'as  a  salesman,  he  replied; 
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“Yes,  he  is  a  salesman.  He  represents  the  greatest  salesman 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Onr  chaplain  attends  each  of  our 
sales  meetings  and  has  the  last  ten  minutes  on  each  of  our  pro¬ 
grams.  For  the  past  several  years  he  has  been  with  us  preaching 
the  Golden  Rule  of  selling.  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  better  men 
and,  I  think,  better  salesmen  because  he  has  been  with  us. 

“He  is  also  available  for  other  duties  in  counseling  with  our 
sales  personnel,  if  they  happen  to  have  a  personal  problem  of  some 
kind.  I  am  sold  on  that  industrial  chaplaincy  program.  I  think  it 
will  pay  big  dividends  for  any  company.” 

Jack  Durland  made  another  statement  during  the  interview 
that  came  as  no  surprise  to  any  of  the  cofTee  men  present.  In 
response  to  a  direct  question,  he  said  that  Cain’s  outsells  all  com¬ 
petition  in  the  principal  area  where  they  do  business  on  coffee 
products.  The  foregoing  excerpts  from  his  remarks  should  help 
to  shed  some  light  on  the  cause  of  this  high  degree  of  sales 
effectiveness. 

The  sales  meeting  is  a  most  suitable  place  for  evaluating  the 
current  activities  of  competitors  and  organizing  the  counter-actions 
to  be  taken.  It  is  also  a  natural  setting  for  airing  specific  problems 
and  seeking  out  answers  and  possible  solutions.  The  sales  meeting 
is  the  most  logical  setting  for  presenting  new  sales  aides,  sales 
promotion,  advertising  plans,  and  other  information  of 
interest  to  the  salesman  in  his  work.  It  is  also  useful  foi  exten  e 
training  and  enables  the  less  experienced  men  to  get  the  bene  t 
of  the  advice  of  the  veterans  on  the  staff. 

Economy  of  effort  is  more  easily  maintained  if  the  firm  has 
a  set  of  clearly  defined  policies  readily  understood  by  all  concerned. 
Problems  can  be  classified  as  they  arise  and  reference  made  to 
the  policy  that  seems  to  apply.  The  decisions  that  are  made  and 
the  actions  taken  by  the  firm’s  executives  will  then  manifes  a 
consistent  uniform  pattern  that  would  not  be  possible  > 
were  not  adhered  to.  With  clearly  defined  policies  to  guide  th  , 
the  firm’s  executives  are  less  likely  to  clash  sharply  on  the  solu¬ 
tions  to  specific  problems  since  the  range  of  possible  solutions 

open  to  them  would  thus  be  limited. 
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While  the  firm’s  principles  will  necessarily  be  immutable,  its 
policies  will  be  subject  to  change  as  the  conditions  which  brought 
them  into  existence  change.  Policies  will,  however,  have  a  degree 
of  permanence  and  will  be  useful  in  shaping  plans  which  will  be 
subject  to  change  as  the  need  for  action  presents  itself.  Procedures, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  in  a  constant  state  of  evolution  and  normally 
represent  the  latest  in  a  series  of  results  of  persistent  efifort  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  way  to  perform  one  of  the  company’s  operations. 

Policies  should  never  be  used  as  substitutes  for  executive  judge¬ 
ment  and  when  the  point  is  reached  where  company  policies  are 
stifling  the  thinking  of  its  management  or  preventing  its  execu¬ 
tives  from  exercising  initiative,  the  reasoning  behind  those  policies 
should  be  brought  in  for  close  scrutiny  and  such  changes  made  as 
are  necessary  to  revitalize  the  organization.  Policies  are  assets 
when  they  are  used  as  guides;  they  are  liabilities  when  they  become 
masters. 

ARE  POLICIES  NECESSARY? 


Sales  policies  are  necessary  because  it  should  be  recognized 
that  an  executive’s  background  and  experience  limit  his  ability 
to  think  of  alternative  courses  of  action  and  to  be  aware  of  the 
importance  of  known  facts  in  a  given  situation.  His  ability  to 
envision  future  conditions  realistically  and  make  reasonable  foie- 
casts  upon  which  to  base  sales  plans  are  also  affected  by  his 
experience.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to  accept  without  question 
assumed  facts  or  modes  of  behavior  which  applies  to  executives 
as  well  as  to  everyone  else.  Provincialism  in  thinking  is  difficult 
to  guard  against,  and  can  be  the  basis  for  faulty  premises  on 
which  elaborate  and  costly  plans  are  based.  Clearly  defined  policies 

can  prove  helpful  in  this  respect. 

A  soundly  reasoned  sales  plan  may  run  into  difficulties  if 

sufficent  attention  is  not  paid  in  advance  to  the  probable  reaction 
of  competitors,  customers,  suppliers  and  other  members  of  the 
same  organization.  Adjustment  of  a  plan  to  the  anticipated  reaction 
of  those  who  will  be  affected  by  it  is  usually  referred  to  as  strategy. 
The  importance  of  strategy  is  well  recognized  by  progressive  execu¬ 
tives  but  it  is  the  aspect  of  business  administration  which  comes 
“  foi  the  Last  open  discussion.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
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of  Strategy  in  military  afTairs  that  can  be  adapted  to  sales  man¬ 
agement.  The  same  is  true  of  strategy  in  governmental  affairs. 
“The  Prince,”  by  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  contains  a  treasury  of 
political  strategy  well  worth  reading  by  the  marketing  executive. 

Strategy  may  be  broken  down  into  the  general  categories  of 
timing,  positive  action,  joint  action,  defensive  action  and  caution. 
The  first  principle  of  timing  strategy  is  to  strike  boldly  w'hen  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  and  conditions  are  generally  favorable. 
Thus  a  roaster  wishing  to  changes  his  channels  of  distribution 
would  be  best  advised  to  do  so  when  demand  for  his  brand  is 
strong  enough  to  minimize  the  loss  in  sales  because  of  the  change 
in  operating  methods. 

The  situation  may  be  such  that  the  executive  recognizes  a 
need  for  a  change,  but  the  firm’s  management  does  not,  or  the 
recognition  of  the  need  is  not  general.  It  would  then  be  advisable 
for  him  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  nature  of  the  type  of  change 
needed,  but  make  no  attempt  to  put  his  ideas  into  effect  until 
there  is  a  more  widespread  awareness  of  the  need  for  such  action. 
Things  should  be  intentionally  allowed  to  grow  worse  before  at¬ 
tempting  to  improve  them.  If  the  sales  executive  utilizes  the  interim 
period  in  thinking  through  the  problem,  he  is  likely  to  find  that 
little  time  is  actually  lost  because  of  the  delay,  and  his  ability 
to  display  depth  of  understanding  of  what  is  involved  will  place 
him  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  if  he  had  spoken  superficially 
at  an  earlier  time  when  the  existence  of  the  problem  was  known 
to  himself  alone. 

Some  actions  may  be  wisely  postponed  until  the  passions  of 
paities  at  interest  hav'e  subsided.  When  personality  clashes  inter¬ 
fere  with  executive  judgment,  this  strategy  is  usually  in  order. 
Discharging  an  employee  who  has  been  with  the  firm  a  considerable 
period  of  time  also  usually  benefits  from  a  cooling  off  period.  This 
type  of  strategy  is  over-worked  by  some  executives,  however  and 
they  re-state  it  to  read,  in  effect,  “Time  will  solve  all  problems  if 
you  wait  long  enough.”  This  is  practically  a  negation  of  planning 
and  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  the  cooling  off  process  should 
be  specified  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  systematic  procrastination. 

A  mass  concentrated  offensive  is  the  most  dramatic  type  of 
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positive  action  strategy  and  several  excellent  examples  of  it  are 
detailed  in  other  sections  of  this  book.  When  a  roaster  decides  to 
make  a  decisive  movement  into  a  segment  of  the  market,  it  is 
usually  advisable  that  every  department  in  the  firm,  and  every 
activity  in  the  various  departments,  be  concentrated  on  this  one 
major  thrust  and  that  no  action  whatever  be  taken  until  everyone 
who  is  to  play  some  part  is  fully  prepared  to  make  the  do-or-die 
effort  that  will  be  required.  The  initial  overt  act  should  be  followed 
up  relentlessly  by  all  the  subsequent  actions  called  for  in  the  plan 
without  consideration  of  the  fact  that  something  less  than  was 
planned  for  may  be  all  that  is  actually  needed.  In  following  this 
strategy,  management  makes  a  concentrated  effort  to  anticipate 
the  reactions  of  a  number  of  groups  of  people  affected  by  the 
proposed  action,  and  once  the  action  is  begun,  continues  to  assume 
that  their  reaction  is  no  more  favorable  than  had  been  anticipated, 
despite  any  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Contrary  to  this  approach  is  that  which  recommends  gradual 
rather  than  radical  change.  It  is  usually  called  for  when  the  nature 
of  the  change  is  such  that  if  it  were  brought  about  in  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  manner,  the  adverse  reaction  on  people  affected  might 
endanger  the  activities  of  the  firm  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
proposed  change  would  help  it.  When  a  coffee  loasting  fiims 
management  desires  to  bring  in  an  outside  executive  to  fill  a  top 
position,  the  reaction  of  other  executives  who  might  consider 
themselves  m  line  for  the  position  should  be  seiiously  considered. 
The  ill  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  executives  who  would  soon 
be  functioning  under  the  imported  executive  should  be  anticipated, 
and  the  new  man  assigned  to  a  lesser  position  for  a  period  of  tune 
until  his  future  subordinates  can  get  accustomed  to  working  with 
him  and  the  company  grapevine  can  absorb  the  fact  that  this  is 

the  heir  apparent. 

This  approach  is  similar  to  what  may  be  termed  the  one  foot 
in  the  door  strategy.  \\'hen  a  proposed  new  program  would  prove 
so  radical  a  departure  from  current  policy  that  it  would  be  unac¬ 
ceptable  to  too  many  key  people,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  put 
across  one  important  part  of  it,  supported  by  a  volume  of  evidence 
with  respect  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  this  change,  t  a  a  ei 
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time,  when  this  portion  of  the  change  has  been  generally  accepted, 
the  remainder  of  the  program  can  be  introduced  on  the  premise 
that  it  is  a  logical  supplement  to  the  change  already  made. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  investigations  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  during  the  1950’s  will 
readily  see  the  strategy  possibilities  suggested  by  the  “boring  from 
within”  activities  of  governments  unfriendly  to  the  United  States, 
and  those  who  have  read  Homer  and  Virgil  will  readily  take 
inspiration  from  the  story  of  the  Trojan  horse  and  Achilles’  vulner¬ 
able  heel.  The  fables  of  Aesop  are  chock  full  of  simplified  state¬ 
ments  of  positive  action  strategy  applicable  in  sales  management. 

The  history  of  the  labor  movement  is  a  story  of  the  growth 
of  recognition  on  the  part  of  a  mass  of  people  of  the  power  to  be 
derived  fiom  the  use  of  joint  action  strategy.  The  numerous  benefits 
that  the  roasting  trade  has  gained  through  the  activities  of  the 
National  Coffee  Association  could  not  possibly  have  been  gained 
by  any  individual  roaster  or  small  group  of  roasters  outside  the 
national  organization.  Nor,  obviously,  could  any  one  coffee  pro¬ 
ducing  nation  hope  to  undertake  the  far-reaching  advertising, 
public  relations,  research  and  sales  promotion  activities  that  they 

do  jointly  through  their  trade  organization,  the  Pan-American 
Coffee  Bureau. 


It  IS  difficult  to  understand  the  moral  judgments  made  by 
those  who  are  m  a  position  to  contribute  money  and  executive 
talent  to  these  groups,  but  decide,  instead,  to  accept  the  benefits 
without  making  any  contribution  whatever. 


Often  an  executive  who  is  far  from  enthusiastic  about  a 
proposed  plan  can  be  made  an  active  ally  by  assigning  him  some 
■mportant  role  ,n  connection  with  its  execution.  Unless  he  ha! 
made  up  h.s  m.nd  to  oppose  the  plan  actively,  the  unwillin!  ah 

in  addido!*!!  ti°  important  part  in  promoting  it.  Usually, 

m  addition  to  the  important  role  he  is  to  be  assigned  in  the  mo 

gram  the  draftee  will  have  to  be  given  some  strong  assurance  !hat 

ind  diTt  T  -'h  o’r  without  h!::; 

r::  th?b£ 
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The  political  strategy  of  “divide  and  rule”  has  application 
in  sales  management,  and  the  notion  of  playing  one  opponent  or 
competitor  against  the  other  has  been  applied  successfully  many 
times  by  roasters  in  entering  a  new  market  with  established  brands. 
It  is  not  as  easy  to  apply  as  it  sounds  and  when  it  fails,  the  result 
can  be  chaotic.  In  attempting  to  apply  this  strategy  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  greater  productivity  on  the  part  of  his  salesmen,  the  sales 
manager  runs  a  double  risk.  They  may  counter  with  the  strength 
in  unity  strategy  by  pooling  the  prizes  in  a  sales  contest  and  no  one 
making  any  extended  effort  to  win.  Or  he  may  goad  them  into 
competing  with  one  another  to  the  point  where  they  give  one  an¬ 
other  no  co-operation  at  all.  In  either  case  his  efforts  will  be  self 
defeating. 

Defensive  action  strategy  is  frequently  mistaken  for  coward¬ 
ice,  but  can  be  as  necessary  to  good  sales  management  as  the  mass 
offensive  cited  above,  just  as  the  strategic  retreat  can  play  an 
essential  part  in  the  long-range  military  victory.  A  deliberate  at¬ 
tempt  to  divert  attention  and  confuse  the  issue — a  red  herring 
across  the  trail  strategy— may  prove  both  defensible  and  essential 
to  sound  sales  management  when  a  forthright  statement  of  the 
facts  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  firm. 


This  would  apply,  for  example,  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  a  preliminary  action  prior  to  a  mass  offensive.  A  test 
sampling  or  couponing  campaign  in  a  certain  area  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  alert  the  entrenched  brands  of  a  more  concentrated  promo¬ 
tion  to  follow.  A  test  marketing  of  a  new  package  would  alcit 
other  roasters  of  the  impending  change  in  the  brand’s  container. 
A  small  sampling  program  in  several  other  areas,  or  an  extreme  y 
limited  test  of  several  other  containers  might  force  the  competing 
roasters  at  least  to  guess  which  one  was  the  one  being  tested.  Or 
one  or  two  false  starts  might  be  made  deliberately  m  order  to 
divert  suspicion  from  the  real  promotion  when  it  is  actually  begun. 

The  counterthrust  strategy  is  used  relentlessly  by  the  roasting 
trade  When  a  premium  is  used  by  one  roaster  m  a  giv-en  area, 
Le  beleht  derived  from  it  is  almost  always  offset  by  the  in.o 
diiction  of  some  other  premiums  -  '^e  same  ar  b  ^ 

roasters.  OIT-labcl  pricing  tactics  are  almost  mvaiiably  coiintere 
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by  off-label  offers  by  competing  roasters  nullifying  the  gain.  ^Vhen 
roaster  A  ’  plans  to  move  a  large  number  of  his  salesman  into 
one  aiea  as  part  of  a  concentrated  mass  offensive,  he  runs  the 
lisk  that  roaster  ‘B”  will  reply  with  a  retaliatory  “all  court  press’" 

in  those  areas  where  “A’s”  sales  manpower  has  thereby  been 
reduced. 


1  he  ability  to  capitalize  on  a  bad  situation  is  not  given  to 

everyone,  but  when  it  can  be  handled  neatly,  it  makes  excellent 
sales  strategy. 

Wlien  the  American  Tobacco  Cio.  wanted  to  unload  a  dull 
and  uninteresting  package,  every  one  in  the  country  was  made 
awaie  of  the  fact  that  "Lucky  Strike  green  has  gone  to  war.”  The 
same  strategy  was  used  most  effectively  by  the  Paxton  &  Gallagher 
Co.  when  It  introduced  its  Butter-Nut  instant  colfee  to  the  market 
long  after  many  other  hrins  had  already  made  their  mark  in  this 

Cautious  action  strategies,  like  defensive  action  strategies,  are 

politics,  in  the  most  unfavorable  sense  of  the  word.  Nevertheless 
they  may  be  necessary,  and  there  are  times  when  they  are  mosi 
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appropriate  for  sound  sales  management  practice.  Passing  the  buck, 
the  well-known  army  game,  can  scarcely  be  avoided  at  times.  When 
the  price  of  coffee  rose  to  a  point  beyond  which  consumers  were 
willing  to  pay,  it  became  the  strategy  of  many  roasters  to  make 
one  point  clear  to  the  consuming  public — someone  else  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  increase  in  price.  The  retailers  and  growers  were 
equally  quick  and  emphatic  in  disclaiming  responsibility. 

It  is  doubtful,  in  retrospect,  if  an  individual  roaster  could 
possibly  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  public  to  accept  and  under¬ 
stand  the  economics  of  the  coffee  price  situation.  And  with  certain 
groups  apparently  determined  to  find  a  scape-goat,  buck  passing 
seemed  the  most  reasonable  strategy  to  use  at  the  time. 

This  discussion  of  strategy  is  not  meant  to  be  comprehensive, 
but  is  meant  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  types  of  considerations  the 
sales  manager  should  bear  in  mind  in  weighing  the  effects  of 
various  actions  on  the  different  groups  of  people  who  will  be 
affected  by  those  actions.  They  could  play  a  most  important  part 
in  determining  whether  a  sound  selling  plan  succeeds  or  fails. 

To  be  at  all  meaningful,  sales  planning  must  be  based  on  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  future  sales.  Many  of  the  decisions  that  are 
necessary  in  sales  management  assume  that  a  sales  forecast  has 
been  made.  Forecasting  sales  with  any  appreciable  degree  of  accur¬ 
acy,  however,  is  extremely  difficult  with  the  forecasting  tools  pres¬ 
ently  available. 

To  make  a  meaningful  sales  forecast,  the  sales  manager  should 
have  precise  figures  for  past  sales  periods,  and  pinpoint  those 
market  factors  which  are  likely  to  cause  increases  or  decreases  in 
the  sales  of  his  brand.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  generalize  about 
the  effect  of  the  various  variables  on  brand  sales;  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  detennine  the  probable  extent  of  the  change.  Econ¬ 
omists  and  statisticians  with  considerable  experience  in  this  type 
of  work  have  shed  some  light  on  a  sound  approach  that  the  roaster 
might  take  in  approaching  this  problem. 

In  1954,  for  example,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  turned 
loose  a  team  of  crack  economists  and  statisticians  on  the  coffee 
industry  with  full  power  to  investigate  sales  records  and  other 
normally  secret  information,  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  causes 
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of  the  unusually  high  price  of  coffee  prevailing  at  the  time.  In 
its  600  page  “Economic  Report  of  the  Investigation  of  Coffee 
Prices,”  published  during  July  of  that  year,  FTC  considered  the 
problem  of  forecasting  consumption  of  the  commodity.  It  stated 
that  adjustments  should  be  made  to  reflect j  (a)  the  increase  in 
population;  (b)  the  effect  of  present  prices  on  demand;  (c)  the 
growing  use  of  instant  coffee  and  coffee  substitutes;  and  (d)  the 
e.xpansion  of  Western  European  markets. 

The  first  and  last  of  these,”  said  FTC,  “may  be  expected  to 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  demand  for  coffee;  the  second 
and  third  may  be  expected  to  have  the  opposite  effect.”  The 
report  makes  note  of  the  fact  that  demand  for  coffee  is  also  affected 
by  income,  but  since  reliable  estimates  of  income  for  future  years 
are  unavailable,  “income  will  be  held  constant  at  recent  levels.” 
FTC  made  a  similar  disposition  of  a  problem  of  being  unable  to 
estimate  the  proportion  of  the  population  which  in  the  future  will 
be  in  the  Armed  Forces  overseas. 


1  he  report  approaches  the  question  of  the  effect  of  price  on 
demand  by  suggesting  an  analysis  of  the  relationships  that  have 
existed  in  the  past  between  per  capita  consumption,  price  and 
income.  nee  this  set  of  relationships  has  been  established,  the 
procedure  would  be  to  forecast  what  per  capita  consumption 
would  be  at  assumed  levels  of  price  and  income.”  ^ 

The  FTC  report  goes  on:  “A  forecast  involves  two  steps  First 
an  estimating  equation  is  derived  which  expresses  the  effect  on 
consumption  of  such  factors  as  price  and  income.  After  the  estimat 
J  equation  IS  obtained,  the  second  step  in  deriving  an  es“ 

avai^;:rrach  j^orirs^ 

he^substitu^  in  the  equation,  and  the  equation  Xd  ^  X 


can  CoX^XTIsC^XX^ 

Coffee  Consumption  in  the  Next  20  Yearr”' The  R 

Its  forecast  on  three  factors-  i  i  i  •  Kuieau  based 

coffee  drinking,  and  (c)  the  c  ‘^'owth;  (b)  rates  of 

made  for  changes  in  oerb  ^;,  allowance  was 

nges  in  per  capita  disposable  income  or  coffee  prices 
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in  the  years  ahead.  The  Bureau  stated,  however,  that  it  assumed 
that  income  will  rise  and  that  coffee  prices  will  not  be  at  levels 
which  might  deter  an  increase  in  coffee  consumption. 

The  data  on  which  the  Bureau’s  report  was  based  consisted 
of  a  twenty-year  projection  of  the  population  estimates  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
results  of  a  series  of  winter  surveys  of  coffee  drinking  conducted 
by  the  Psychological  Corporation  and  Corby  Research  Service  for 
the  Bureau,  and  the  results  of  a  series  of  studies  made  for  the 
Bureau  by  National  Family  Opinion,  Inc. 

Based  on  these  projections,  the  Bureau  estimated  consumption 
of  green  coffee  for  1960  (in  60  kilo  bags)  at  20,470,000,  20,982,- 
000;  24,700,000  or  25,323,000  depending  on  the  decrease  m  cup- 
yield  rates  of  regular  and  soluble  coffee  and  the  increase  in  the 
rate  of  coffee  drinking.  The  Bureau’s  estimates  for  green  coffee 
consumption  in  1980  totaled  27,087,000;  34,412,000;  32,315,000  or 
41,007,000  depending  on  changes  that  take  place  m  the  same 


variables. 

These  difficulties  met  by  experienced  economists  and  statis- 
ticians  in  forecasting  the  demand  for  coffee  are  cited  merely  to 
indicate  the  degree  of  difficulty  the  sales  manager  of  the  roasting 
firm  will  inevitably  experience  in  attempting  to  forecast  sales  of 
his  brand.  They  will  also  afford  some  idea  as  to  how  the  problem 
might  be  approached. 


HOW  TO  FORECAST  SALES 

What  the  sales  manager  should  do  is  seek  out  the  market 
factors  that  affect  the  sales  of  his  brand,  and  attempt  to  foiecast 
Te  d  rection  of  each  of  these  variables  and  assign  weights  to 
fach  ^ome  of  these  factors  will  be  completely  beyond  he  control 
o  his  finn.  Notable  among  these  will  be  increases  or  d--eases  -n 

o.»i* 

available  to  him. 
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Also  beyond  his  influence  are  the  amount  of  promotional 
effort  to  be  expended  in  appealing  to  the  jjeople  in  his  market 
segments  by  roasters  of  other  brands  of  coffee  and  by  other  bev¬ 
erages  which  might  be  substituted  for  coffee. 

One  of  the  greatest  influences  on  sales  is  the  level  of  effort 
put  into  marketing  the  brand  by  the  firm’s  own  marketing  organi¬ 
zation.  The  size  and  caliber  of  the  sales  organization,  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  spent  in  advertising,  the  amount  and  type  of  sales 
promotion  inducements  to  be  used,  and  the  margins  to  be  put 
into  effect  are  among  the  factors  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
roasting  firm  that  have  a  strong  effect  on  the  sales  volume  of 
the  brand. 


Sales  forecasts  can  be  made  by  having  each  member  of  the 
sales  force  prepare  an  estimate  of  the  sales  figure  he  expects  to 
be  pioduced  in  his  territory,  then  add  them  all  together.  Another 
approach  is  to  have  a  sales  forecast  made  by  the  top  sales  execu¬ 
tives,  based  on  forecasts  of  total  sales  of  coffee  of  all  brands  for 
the  same  period,  and  break  this  figure  down  into  sales  territoiies. 
If  both  methods  are  used  simultaneously,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
lound  that  the  two  sets  of  estimates  do  not  agree.  Final  figures 
can  be  arrived  at  by  studying  these  two  sets  of  estimates”  and 
adjusting  the  differences  in  light  of  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
based  on  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  evidence. 


Engineers  and  physical  scientists  have  for  many  years  used 
a  echnique  cal  ed  correlation  analysis  in  studying  the  relationship 
between  variables  in  their  fields.  In  recent  years  attempts  have 

een  made  to  apply  this  technique  to  sales  forecasting  to  remove 
some  of  the  guesswork  inherent  in  it. 

I'he  technique  is  complicated  and  has  its  limitations.  It  has 

'T'k?  iv'^u  marketing  organizations  with  a  re-' 

maikably  high  degree  of  accuracy.  A  simple  description  of  the 
Ptocess  follows  .Sales  of  a  brand  for  equal  time  peimrin  the  past 

serler“"esrdltr'" 

oth:;  x—rkt^  "7-' 

same  area  during  the  .same  time  pe7ls  am  1"“”“ 

dnte  series  ineasiirements.  The  types  of  data  that  have  blen'used 
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in  the  past  include  number  of  automobile  registrations,  number 
of  telephones  listed,  number  of  income  tax  returns,  total  retail 
sales,  dollar  volume  of  bank  deposits,  and  other  statistical  data 
that  are  readily  available. 

In  applying  the  multiple  correlation  method,  the  analyst  uses 
his  sales  data  as  a  control  series  or  dependent  variable.  He  then 
measures  the  general  variance  in  market  potential  for  his  brand 
by  correlating  it  with  difTerent  market  factors,  his  independent 
variables.  He  seeks  to  determine  whether  any  of  these  sets  of  time 
series  fluctuates  in  a  pattern  corresponding  to  the  pattern  of  his 
brand’s  sales.  If  a  simple  correlation  between  sales  and  another 
series  is  made  and  a  positive  relationship  is  found,  the  conclusion 
is  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  sales  possibilities  to  be  greatest  where 
the  figure  for  the  second  variable  is  highest.  If  no  correlation  is 
found  between  the  two  variables,  it  is  assumed  that  this  factor  is 
not  a  satisfactoiy  means  of  measuring  the  sales  potential  of  the 
brand. 

By  means  of  the  statistical  procedures  used  in  the  multiple 
correlation  process,  the  selection  or  rejection  of  maiket  factois 
and  their  weighting  can  be  accomplished  scientifically,  and  gives 
an  indication  of  the  relativ'e  accuracy  of  results. 

The  main  advantage  of  this  technique  lies  in  its  objectivity. 
It  substitutes  mathematical  and  statistical  measurements  for  the 
judgement  of  salesmen  and  marketing  executives  in  an  area  where 
judgement  is  far  too  often  based  on  guesses  and  wishful  thinking. 
It  has  proven  its  ability  to  forecast  sharp  downturns  m  a  market 
where  both  salesmen  and  marketing  executives  have  been  able  to 

forecast  only  continuing  rising  markets. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  correlation  does  not  imply 
a  causal  relationship.  Another  great  danger  to  be  avoided  is  drawing 
conclusions  from  inadequate  data  where  a  chance  correlation  may 


exist 


QUOTAS  TO  CONTROL  SALES 

Although  there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  tools  nsed  by 
manaeements  of  selling  organizations,  the  sales  quota  is  used  as 
a  sales  control  implement  almost  universally.  The  effectiveness  o 
thL  device  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  manner  in  which 
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THt  PKKt 

OF  eOFFCE  HAS  MO 
HllAim  TO  ITS  COST 


What  counts  is-hdw  many  cups 
can  you  make  from  the  pound- 

and  how  good  is  the  coffee 

after  you  make  it 


Stewarts  Private  Blend  Coffee  gives 
you  the  economy  of  fine  quality- 
a  plus-  in  flavor  that’s  worth  far 
more  than  the  little  extra  you  pay 


So  rich,  so  full-bodied 
4  tablespoons 

go  as  far  as  6 


COFFEE  . . 

like  getting  '4  of  a  pound  free  with  each  pound 


Get  heaping  flavor 


from  a  level  spoon 
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quotas  aie  established.  Properly  set  and  administered  quotas  can 
ser\'e  a  number  of  worthwhile  purposes. 

The  sales  cpiota  can  serve  as  a  goal  and  thereby  act  as  an 
incentive  toward  greater  salesman  effort  if  there  is  a  reward  at¬ 
tached  to  meeting  cjuota.  It  can  sei've  to  direct  the  salesman’s 
efforts  toward  more  profitable  channels.  It  can  serve  as  a  yard¬ 
stick  in  making  comparisons  among  salesmen.  The  quota  can  serve 
as  a  basis  for  supplementing  salesmen’s  incomes  on  an  incentive 
basis,  and  it  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  determining  winners  in  sales 
contests. 

To  be  most  effective,  the  sales  quota  should  be  based  on  an 
appraisal  of  the  salesman’s  opportunity.  Several  factors  should  be 
considered  in  appraising  the  salesman’s  opportunity:  the  capacity 
of  the  salesman’s  territory  to  absorb  coffee;  the  degree  of  com¬ 
petitive  activity;  local  business  conditions;  and  the  volume  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  the  firm  will  expend  in  the  sales¬ 
man’s  territory  to  assist  him. 

Quotas  should  not  be  set  beyond  the  salesman’s  capacity  to 
attain  them.  The  opportunity  presented  by  the  sales  territory  should 
be  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the  salesman’s  selling  skill  and  work 
habits.  If  the  quota  is  beyond  his  ability,  the  salesman  will  either 
ignore  it  from  the  outset  or  give  up  on  it  when  he  realizes  he 
cannot  attain  it.  Ideally,  the  quota  should  be  set  at  a  level  which 
will  require  the  salesman  to  work  somewhat  harder  than  he  would 
in  its  absence. 

The  quota  should  be  understood  by  the  salesmen.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  make  each  man  on  the  sales  force  understand 
completely  how  and  why  his  cpiota  was  arrived  at  so  that  he  uill 
have  no  doubts  about  its  fairness.  Some  reward  should  be  promised 
for  meeting  or  beating  the  quota.  Coffee  salesmen  have  frequently 
been  assigned  a  quota  which  they  did  not  understand  only  to  be 
told  that  if  they  did  not  meet  it  they  would  be  dismissed  sum¬ 
marily.  This  is,  of  course,  an  effective  form  of  salesman  motivation, 
and  even  if  stated  less  strongly,  no  salesman  wants  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  failure.  To  make  the  motive  stronger,  some  type  of 
reward  should  be  promised  to  all  salesmen  who  meet  their  quota.  ^ 

The  same  considerations  should  be  used  in  setting  one  man  s 
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quotas  as  are  used  in  setting  those  of  every  other  member  of  the 
sales  force.  If  the  sales  opportunity  and  the  salesman’s  capacity 
are  used  as  a  base,  difTerent  cpiotas  will  be  derived  for  the  different 
territories,  but  the  salesmen  will  not  have  the  feeling  that  the 
quotas  are  discriminatory.  Quota  setting  techniques  are  far  from 
perfect  and  usually  suffer  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  information 
on  which  they  are  based  and  from  changes  in  conditions  over 
time.  The  search  for  information  that  measures  sales  opportunity 
and  salesman  capacity  most  accurately  should  be  continuous  and 
adjustments  in  quotas  should  be  made  whenever  necessary  to 
reflect  improvements  in  this  basic  information. 
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A  roaster’s  efforts  to  increase  the  sales  of  his  brand  have  a 
far  greater  chance  of  success  when  total  demand  for  cofTee  is  in¬ 
creasing  than  when  it  is  stagnant  or  declining,  when  consumers  are 
more  conscious  of  the  health  improving  properties  of  coffee  than 
of  any  detrimental  effects  it  may  have  on  a  small  minority  of  the 
population,  when  they  are  more  acutely  aware  of  what  they  get 
from  coffee  than  they  are  of  what  they  pay  for  it,  when  they  take 
pride  in  the  coffee  they  serve  their  relatives  and  guests  rather  than 
consider  it  an  inconsequential  conclusion  to  the  meal,  when  the 
beverage,  the  commodity  and  the  industry  are  subjects  of  favorable 
general  conversation  rather  than  targets  of  general  condemnation 
or  of  too  little  interest  to  be  worthy  of  general  discussion. 

In  his  marketing  activities,  the  coffee  roaster  usually  devotes 
alm.ost  his  entire  effort  to  increasing  the  sales  of  his  own  brand, 
apparently  oblivious  to  the  need  for  creating  and  maintaining  a 
favorable  general  attitude  toward  coffee — the  commodity,  the 
beverage,  the  industry.  This  is  not  necessarily  due  to  any  lack  of 
awareness  of  the  problem,  nor  to  a  belief  that  coffee  will  retain  its 
widespread  popularity  without  well-planned  promotional  activity 
at  the  industry  level.  Rather  the  roaster  accepts  the  theory  that 
promotion  for  coffee  as  a  product  should  be  carried  on  by  a  trade 
association  so  that  eveiyone  may  benefit  from  it,  and  that  this 
type  of  activity  is  best  conducted  by  a  small  detached  group  o 
highly  skilled  professionals. 
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Of  the  trade  associations  making  a  regular  effort  to  increase 
the  total  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  States,  the  roaster 
most  readily  identifies  himself  with  the  National  Coffee  Association. 
Numerous  trade  suiweys  have  indicated  that  even  those  roasters 
who  are  not  members  of  NCA  look  to  this  organization  for  leader- 
ship  in  coping  with  problems  that  are  common  to  all  roasters. 

NCA  divides  its  regular  members  into  two  groups:  1)  roasters, 
accounting  in  the  aggregate  for  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  coffee  roasted  in  the  United  States;  and  2)  green  coffee  members, 
representing  importers,  brokers  and  agents.  Its  allied  members 
represent  steamship  lines,  advertising  agencies,  machinery  and  ma¬ 
terials  suppliers  and  suppliers  of  coffee  containers.  At  one  time, 
the  National  Coffee  Association  was  officially  known  as  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters’  Association  (1912-1932). 

It  is  not  affiliated  with  any  regional  or  local  coffee  organization, 
but  it  maintains  a  cordial,  informal  relationship  with  most  of  these 
groups  based  on  problems  of  common  interest.  Many  roasting  firms 
maintain  membership  in  the  national  group  as  well  as  in  local  or 
regional  trade  groups.  A  certain  amount  of  overlap  in  directorships 
is  a  common  occurrence. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PROGRAM 

The  National  Coffee  Association  is  financed  by  members’  dues. 
Its  day-to-day  operations  are  conducted  by  a  full-time  president, 
secretary,  public  relations  director,  and  a  small  staff.  It  cooperates 
with  other  trade  groups  and  governmental  bodies  in  determining 
and  enforcing  rules,  laws  and  projects  for  improving  conditions 
under  which  ffe  coffee  industry  serves  the  public.  One  of  its  most 
important  activities  is  the  creation  of  a  more  favorable  climate  for 
the  conduct  of  coffee  business  in  the  U.S.  Through  a  continuing 
public  relations  program,  NCA  disseminates  favorable  comments  and 
impressions  about  the  beverage  and  the  industry  through  regular 
public  relations  channels.  It  also  endeavors  to  correct  false  state¬ 
ments  about  coffee  m  the  press  or  wherever  they  may  appear.  It  is 
regularly  called  upon  to  supply  spokesmen  for  the  coffee  industry 
to  deliver  addresses  before  trade  and  consumer  groups  and  to  make 
appearances  before  governmental  committees. 
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One  of  NCA’s  longest  standing  programs  has  been  directed 
toward  the  upgrading  of  the  American  consumer’s  taste  in  coffee. 
Over  a  decade  ago,  the  Brewing  Committee  of  NCA  conducted 
considerable  research  and  established  40-45  cups  per  pound  as  the 
industry’s  standard  for  proper  coffee  brewing.  Although  research 
technicjues  have  since  been  improved,  no  significant  change  has  been 
made  in  these  findings.  Through  the  work  of  this  committee,  the 
industry’s  Standard  Coffee  Measure  was  devised.  Over  time,  NCA 
has  distributed  several  million  of  these  measures  directly  to  con¬ 
sumers  or  through  its  roaster  members. 

Many  of  the  findings  of  a  surv'ey  of  consumer  attitudes  toward 
coffee,  conducted  for  NCA  in  1955  by  Benson  &  Benson,  apply  to¬ 
day,  including  parental  views  on  coffee  drinking  by  teen  agers. 


BETTER  BREWING  CAMPAIGN 

In  1958  the  Association  conducted  its  Better  Brewing  Campaign 
with  the  goal  of  urging  all  roasters  in  the  U.  S. — whether  members 
or  non-members  of  NCA— to  imprint  proper  brewing  directions  on 
all  their  cans  or  bags.  NCA  also  encouraged  all  roasters  to  distribute 
Standard  Coffee  Measures  with  their  coffee  packages.  The  campaign 
opened  auspiciously  on  September  1  when  the  General  Foods 
Corp.  announced  that  it  would  have  industry-approved  brewing 
instructions  on  all  cans  of  Maxwell  House  coffee  as  of  that  date. 
At  one  time  in  the  campaign  (a  period  of  heavy  off-label  pi  icing), 
over  45  per  cent  of  all  coffee  containers  on  grocers’  shelves  were 
carrying  the  approved  brewing  instructions.  Several  large  roasters 
resisted  the  cooperative  effort,  however,  and  refused  to  participate. 

Aside  from  improvement  of  brewing  procedures,  the  National 
Coffee  Association  directs  its  promotional  efforts  most 
the  youth  market.  It  has  invited  representatives  of  lea  mg  y 
n^arket  research  organizations  to  speak  at  the  national  conventio^ 

IX  :r  'Xr:  t  x 
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replacement  for  soft  drinks  and  other  enjoyment  beverages  among 
growing  youngsters. 

At  the  NCA  convention  in  1959,  the  Association  presented  a 
panel  of  Florida  high  school  students,  each  of  whom  had  interview'ed 
a  number  of  his  friends  and  classmates  w'ith  respect  to  their  attitudes 
toward  coffee — w'hether  they  had  ever  drunk  it,  at  what  age  they 
began  to  drink  it,  whether  they  drank  it  regularly,  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  whether  they  preferred  it  to  other  enjoyment  drinks, 
etc.  The  questions  also  touched  on  the  attitudes  of  their  parents 
and  teachers  toward  the  teen-agers  drinking  coffee.  Taped  inter¬ 
views  with  high  school  students  in  other  parts  of  the  country  touch¬ 
ing  on  the  same  questions  were  also  presented  to  the  assembled 
coffee  men.  The  attitudes  of  these  high  school  students  toward 
coffee  adveitising  were  also  brought  into  focus.  It  was  the  consensus 
of  those  present  that  this  session  was  exceptionally  helpful  in  aiding 
the  loasters  present  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  youth 

market  and  how  it  could  best  be  approached  from  a  promotional 
point  of  view. 


NCA’s  appeal  to  the  youth  market  has  been  primarily  centered 
in  two  publications  vyhich  it  has  distributed  through  youth  publica¬ 
tions,  youth  clubs,  high  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  direct  to 
the  youngsters  themselves.  It  is  the  general  intent  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  to  relate  beverage  coffee  to  the  everyday  lives  of  their  youthful 
readers.  As  of  January  1960,  over  six  and  a  half  million  copies  of 
their  publications  have  been  distributed. 


The  Magic  Bean”  is  a  cartoon-illustrated  booklet  intended 
to  educate  the  pre-teen-agers  about  the  facts  about  coffee.  It  treats 
of  the  historical  and  economic  significance  of  coffee  and  the  place  of 

commerce.  It  plays  „p  the  romance 

of  coffee-tl.e  lole  of  coffee  ,n  the  arts,  in  music,  in  sculpture  in 
agronomy,  etc.  m 

»hl  !'  al  tempt  to  recommend  coff  ee  as  a  beveraste  suit 

able  for  the  young  grade  school  students  who  read  it  not  evL  as  a 
subsmute  for  soft  drinks,  and  has  never  rece.ved  uniavorabTed- 
ment  from  parents  or  teachers 
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tions  common  to  teen-agers.  Coffee  is  presented  as  a  sober  drink — 
for  the  teen-ager  who  wants  to  borrow  dad’s  car.  It  is  a  wide-awake 
drink,  for  the  student  with  a  pre-exam  cram  session  before  him. 
Coffee  is  a  non-caloric  drink,  “Everybody  Wonders”  informs  the 
teen-age  girl  who  finds  she’s  a  few  pounds  overweight  and  doesn’t 
like  it.  How  to  get  the  family  car,  good  grooming,  dieting,  how  to 
study,  etc.,  are  the  types  of  information  provided  by  the  booklet, 
with  a  cup  of  coffee  now  and  then  playing  an  important  role  in  the 
solution  of  each  of  adolescent  America’s  many  trying  problems. 

The  Student  Market  Institute  declared  the  National  Coffee 
Association’s  campaign  the  “Outstanding  Promotional  Campaign” 
in  the  food  and  beverage  field  for  1959  and  awarded  it  the  “\outh 
Market  Key  of  Achievement — 1959”. 

McCaWs  magazine  also  voted  “Everybody  Wonders”  the  “Out¬ 
standing  Printacular”  for  1959. 


THE  MAGIC  CUP’ 

The  Association’s  third  major  promotional  vehicle  is  a  26/2 
minute  16  mm  sound  film  entitled,  “The  Magic  Cup.  It  is  loaned 
for  showings  to  churches,  schools  and  clubs  on  request  and  to  tele¬ 
vision  producers. 

This  film  is  intended  to  be  a  complete  presentation  of  coffee  m 
all  its  aspects — with  color  and  music  included.  It  covers  the  growth 
of  coffee  in  the  producing  countries;  the  manufacturing  process  in 
a  roasting  plant;  the  role  of  coffee  in  international  trade;  various 
types  of  coffee  as  a  beverage;  the  coffee  break,  and  what  it  means 
to  Americans  in  various  walks  of  life;  coffee  drinking  by  young 
people;  and,  in  a  general  way,  the  universal  acceptance  of  coffee 
as  an  important  part  of  the  North  American  way  of  life. 

The  film  was  released  in  1957,  and  over  7,200  presentations 
were  made  by  request  during  a  two-year  period.  An  estimated  audi¬ 
ence  of  over  eleven  million  people  witnessed  showings  over  t^l^Msion 
on  public  service  time  at  no  time  cost  to  the  Assocjat.on.  Demand 
for  the  film  was  noted  to  be  on  the  increase  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  The  film  is  made  available  to  roasters  on  a  loan  basis  oi 
to  purchase  at  cost.  NCA  does  not  allow  the  injection  of  bran 
messages  in  the  film,  but  does  allow  roasters  to  add  a  trailei  with  a 
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Elegant  Quality  —  Superb  Flavor 


serve  Victor  tea  and  coffee 


•ihout  all  other  cotiocs  you  vt  tried 
AKoentoy  the  superb  <luality  of  Victor  I  ea 


"oilds  finest  tea  j-arde 


ns  <uu\,\ 


a  blend  of  only  the  choicest  teas  from  the 
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brand  message.  “The  Magic  Bean”  and  “Everybody  Wonders”  can 
also  be  brand  imprinted. 

Many  roasters  have  found  the  Association’s  materials  with 
bland  impiint  oi  tiailei  v’aluable  as  supplements  to  their  own  sales 
promotion  campaigns.  Roasters  have  tied  in  these  materials  with 
local  meetings  of  PTA  groups,  social,  civic,  religious  groups,  proms, 
and  other  gatherings  of  young  people. 

Albert  Ehlers,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn  distributed  over  5,000  copies 
of  “Everybody  Wonders”  with  the  firm’s  brand  imprinted  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  five-minute  radio  news  program.  The  roaster’s 
agency  found  the  offer  helpful  in  determining  the  reach  of  the  local 
program.  Stewart’s  Private  Blend  Coffee  Co.  tied  in  with  a  sale  of 
coffee  making  utensils  at  a  major  Chicago  department  store  by 
catering  the  coffee  break  and  distributing  brand  imprinted  NCA 
materials.  Nabob  coffee  tied  in  with  the  Canadian  highway  safety 
traffic  program  by  distributing  brand  imprinted  copies  of  “Every¬ 
body  Wonders.” 

An  outstanding  example  of  a  roaster  making  effective  use  of 
NCA  materials  to  supplement  his  own  promotional  campaigns  is  the 
Hafner  Coffee  Company  of  Pittsburgh.  A  more  detailed  accounting 
of  Hafner’s  use  of  the  promotional  materials  provided  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coffee  Association  is  provided  in  another  section  of  this  book. 


COFFEE  BREWING  INSTITUTE 

By  1952,  the  National  Coffee  Association  considered  the  work 
of  the  Brewing  Committee  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  industry 
that  it  invited  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  to  become  an  active 
participant  in  this  program.  The  end  result  was  the  formation  of 
the  Coffee  Brewing  Institute,  Inc.  The  Brewing  Institute  is  govern¬ 
ed  by  a  seven-man  Board  of  Directors.  Of  these,  four  are  appointed 
by  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau;  the  remaining  three  are  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  National  Coffee  Association.  It  is  financed  from 
the  promotional  funds  of  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau. 

The  activities  of  the  Brewing  Institute  are  all  based  on  the 
premise  that  consumption  of  coffee  will  inevitably  increase  if  the 
product  is  properly  prepared.  Research  has  been  conducted  cont.nu- 
ous\y  by  CBI  to  find  answers  to  the  multiplicity  of  pioblems  tha 
arise  at  various  levels  in  the  preparation  of  coffee. 
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The  Brewing  Institute  has  now  become  an  authoritative  source 
of  information  on  grinding,  acidity,  aroma,  color,  etc.  In  many 
cases  it  has  developed  methods  of  precise  measurement  to  provide 
answers  to  problems  that  could  previously  only  have  been  answered 
by  guesses  or  unfounded  assumptions.  Its  information  is  derived 
from  a  world-wide  coverage  of  publications  containing  information 
about  coffee,  from  new  research  which  it  has  sponsored  or  directed, 
and  from  personal  contact  with  many  industrial  groups  having  some 
major  or  minor  association  with  coffee.  It  has  sponsored  research  in 
colleges,  universities  and  in  profit  and  non-profit  research  organiza¬ 
tions  to  acquire  general  and  specific  information  bearing  on  tech¬ 
nical  problems  involved  in  the  “preparation”  of  coffee.  It  has 
developed  applications  of  quality  control  techniques  for  use  in  a 
variety  of  industries  that  play  a  role  in  the  preparation  of  coffee. 
The  Brewing  Institute  has  translated  technical  information  into 
useful  and  understandable  language  to  the  advantage  of  many 
members  of  the  industry. 


TRAINING  PROGRAM 

At  its  headquarters,  the  Coffee  Brewing  Institute  conducts 
training  courses  for  coffee  plant  personnel,  for  coffee  salesmen  and 
demonstrators.  At  time  of  writing,  this  service  is  just  beginning  to 
come  to  the  full  attention  of  the  coffee  roasting  trade,  but  one 
roaster.  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  has  already  sent  a  group  of  its  sales¬ 
men  to  the  Brewing  Institute’s  school  for  a  second  round  of  training. 

To  bring  better  brewing  techniques  to  the  grass  roots  level  the 
Institute  has  inaugurated  a  do-it-yourself  brewing  demonstration 
piograni  to  tram  women  who  are  leaders  in  their  communities  to 
»a,n  other  homemakers  to  make  coffee  properly.  This  program  has 
been  progressing  for  several  years,  and  with  adequate  promotion  and 
supervision  could  blossom  into  one  of  the  most  meaningful  activities 
earned  on  by  the  coffee  industry. 

This  program  was  developed  and  has  been  carried  out  in  con¬ 
junction  with  home  brewing  demonstrations  which  are  put  on 
befoie  selected  groups  of  consumers.  Brewing  demonstrations  are 

men^The  d*"  personnel  and  roasters’  sales- 

n.  The  demonstrations  are  given  by  members  of  the  CBI  field 
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research  staff,  a  small,  dedicated  group  whose  activities  have  become 
legendary  in  the  coffee  trade. 


FIELD  RESEARCH  STAFF 


CBI  field  researchers  are  best  known  for  their  demonstrations 
of  coffee  brewing  procedures,  which,  in  themselves,  have  converted 
many  restaurants,  hotels  and  institutions  to  brewing  coffee  at  2-2/2 
gallons  per  pound  in  contrast  with  the  3-5  gallons  per  pound  which 
was  common  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  1950’s.  The  field  staff 
members  also  point  out  the  importance  of  using  the  proper  grind, 
and  proper  timing  of  the  brewing  cycle.  They  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  make  evaluations  of  pieces  of  brewing  equipment,  urn  bags, 
rings,  grid  risers  or  other  devices  used  in  conjunction  with  restaurant 
brewing  of  coffee.  They  are  among  the  first  things  a  roaster  thinks 
of  when  he  finds  himself  with  a  dissatisfied  restaurant  customer  who 
knows  simply  that  his  customers  don’t  seem  to  fancy  his  coffee  as 
they  used  to.  Finding  the  cause  of  the  problem  and  recommending 
the  cure  is  a  major  function  of  the  CBI  field  staff. 


This  group  also  serves  to  disseminate  the  Institute’s  research 
findings  to  the  roaster  and  restaurant  trade  and  to  find  practical 
application  of  it  in  the  field.  The  field  men  have  also  been  called 
upon  to  make  local  radio  and  television  appearances,  usually  in- 
voKdng  demonstrations  of  the  best  way  to  brew  coffee  using  various 
types  of  home  brewing  devices.  These  appearances  are  always  at 
no  cost  to  the  coffee  industry.  They  are  usually  fifteen  or  thiity 
minutes  in  length  during  the  afternoon.  The  appearances  are  fre¬ 
quently  in  conjunction  with  a  cooking  program  or  a  general 
women’s  service  program.  One  Pacific  Coast  roaster  had  his  adver¬ 
tising  agency  arrange  for  appearances  of  a  CBI  field  representahve 
on  many  different  stations  and  then  bought  spot  commercial  time 
during  the  program  and  at  its  conclusion.  The  CBI  man  specifies  on 
every  program  that  the  same  brewing  procedure  applies  to  al 
brands  of  coffee,  that  he  is  there  representing  all  brands  m  general 

but  none  in  particular. 

A  southern  roaster  decided  to  conduct  tours  by  consumer 
groups  through  his  plant  as  a  public  relations  program.  He  h.red 
a  woman  to  conduct  demonstrations  of  proper  brewing  procedure 
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using  the  various  types  of  home  coffee  makers  and  to  promote  the 
roaster’s  brand.  The  CBI  field  man  in  the  area  was  called  upon  to 
train  the  demonstrator.  CBI  literature  and  brand  imprinted  Stand¬ 
ard  Coffee  Measures  were  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  tourintr 
groups. 

At  this  writing,  the  Brewing  Institute  has  several  projects  on 
the  drawing  board  to  aid  the  roaster  in  marketing  coffee.  First  is 
a  filmed  demonstration  of  proper  coffee  brewing  with  appropriate 
commentary.  It  is  expected  that  this  film  will  be  made  available 
for  television  showings,  for  schools,  clubs,  etc. 

The  second  project  is  a  coordinated  Home  Economics  course 
training  program  including  lesson  plans,  booklets,  recipes,  films,  etc. 

The  most  ambitious  program  contemplated  is  the  development 
of  a  staff  of  specially  trained  part-time  demonstrators  throughout 
the  country  for  use  by  roasters,  supermarkets,  etc.,  in  conjunction 
with  special  coffee  promotions. 

Amona:  the  activities  that  roasters  would  like  to  see  developed 
by  the  Brewing  Institute  is  a  detailed  brewing  equipment  evaluation 
program  including  the  award  of  a  CBI  seal  of  approval  so  aggres¬ 
sively  promoted  that  no  brewing  device  could  find  its  way  into  the 
homes  of  American  consumers  unless  it  is  capable  of  making  a  first- 
class  cup  of  coffee,  provided  that  the  homemaker  follow  a  few 
simple  directions. 


PAN-AMERICAN  COFFEE  BUREAU 

The  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  is  a  trade  association  which 
represents  the  interests  of  the  coffee  growers.  Its  primary  reason  for 
existing  is  to  promote  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  financed  by  the  coffee  growing  nations 
through  a  small  tax  levied  on  coffee  exported  to  the  United  States. 

The  Bureau  promotes  coffee  consumption  through  such  activ  i¬ 
ties  as  marketing  research,  consumer  and  trade  advertising,  public 
relations  and  publicity,  consumer  services,  and  sales  promotion. 

Through  its  research  department,  the  Bureau  compiles  a  great 
volume  of  statistical  data,  primarily  on  coffee  production,  and 
exports  and  imports  broken  down  by  countries  and  regions  within 
the  various  countries.  These  are  released  annually  in  an  infoimation- 
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packed  statistical  bulletin.  The  research  arm  of  the  Bureau  also 
conducts  consumer  surveys  which  provide  the  trade  with  consider¬ 
able  valuable  information. 

Every  year  since  1950  (with  the  exception  of  1952),  the 
Bureau  has  authorized  a  surv’ey  of  coffee  drinking  in  wintertime  in 
the  United  States  to  determine  the  number  of  cups  consumed  on  “a 
typical  winter  day”  by  persons  in  various  age  groups  and  in  various 
locations  around  the  country.  Such  other  interesting  information  as 
the  place  where  the  coffee  was  consumed  (whether  at  home  or  in  a 
public  eating  establishment)  and  the  time  of  day  consumed,  are 
also  recorded  and  reported  to  the  coffee  trade  through  the  trade 
press  in  the  springtime.  These  surveys  were  first  conducted  by  the 
Psychological  Corporation  of  New  York,  and  more  recently  by 
Corby  Research  Corporation. 

Cup  yield  studies,  to  determine  the  number  of  cups  of  beverage 
coffee  extracted  from  a  pound  of  regular  coffee  and  from  an  ounce 
of  soluble,  are  conducted  every  other  year  for  the  Bureau  by  Na¬ 
tional  Family  Opinion,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Interpolations  are  made 
by  the  research  staff  of  the  Bureau  to  estimate  the  extraction  rate 
in  the  alternate  years. 

Other  special  research  projects  and  reports  are  also  under¬ 
taken  as  the  occasion  demands.  Reference  has  been  made  in  other 
sections  of  this  book  to  the  motivational  study  conducted  for  the 
Bureau  by  the  American  Institute  for  Motivational  Research,  and 
the  special  report  on  “Prospects  for  United  States  Coffee  Consump¬ 
tion  in  the  Next  20  Years,”  prepared  by  the  Bureau’s  research  staff. 

The  consumer  services  arm  of  the  Bureau  deals  primarily  with 

newspaper  food  editors,  women’s  page  editors,  magazine  food 

section  editors,  and  the  producers  of  cooking  programs  on  radio  and 

television.  The  function  of  this  department  is  to  prepare  material 

on  coffee  suitable  for  these  media  in  usable  form  and  to  expedite 

Its  use  by  the  editors  and  personalities  involved.  Most  of  the  countless 

recipes  and  “coffee-as-an-exciting-beverage”  stories  that  appear  in 

newspapers,  magazines  and  over  radio  and  television  emanate  from 
this  source. 


The  adxertising,  public  relations  and  publicity,  and  sales  pro- 
mot, on  act.v.t,es  of  the  Btueau  are  so  closely  co-o.dinated  tlnat  it 
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is  frequently  exceptionally  difficult  to  determine  where  one  ends  and 
the  other  begins.  While  the  Bureau’s  campaigns  have  been  of  vary¬ 
ing  lengths,  it  is  best  noted  for  its  long-term  programs  and  has  had 
outstanding  success  with  several  of  these. 


THE  FABULOUS  ‘COFFEE  BREAK’ 


Probably  the  best  known  of  the  Bureau’s  campaigns  has  been 
the  Coffee  Break  campaign  which  has  been  in  effect  for  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  years  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The  origin  of  the  Coffee 
Break  is  lost  in  legend;  some  people  in  the  trade  say  the  Break 
is  as  old  as  coffee  itself.  Clearly,  however,  the  Coffee  Break  as  an 
American  institution  caught  hold  during  \Vorld  War  II,  primarily 
on  the  civilian  front.  The  practice,  if  not  the  term,  was  also  very 
popular  among  Navy  personnel. 

The  Coffee  Break  as  an  accepted  practice  in  business  and 
industry  had  become  so  entrenched  during  the  war,  that  it  was 
continued  as  a  matter  of  course  after  the  war  ended.  Around  1950, 
the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  decided  that  the  Break  was  too 


good  a  thing  for  the  industry  to  allow  its  survival  and  growth  to  be 
left  to  chance.  A  full-scale  campaign  was  undertaken  to  make  the 
Coffee  Break  a  vital  part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Radio  and  magazine  advertising  were  used  in  conjunction  with 
widespread  publicity  releases  to  virtually  evei7  conceivable  media 
to  impress  on  the  American  public  that  not  one  but  two  coffee  breaks 
a  day  were  the  absolute  right  of  the  worker,  the  executive,  the 
white  collar  man,  the  woman  in  the  home,  and  anyone  else  the 

Bureau  could  identify. 

Blueprints  were  drawn  up  for  managements  of  firms  to  point 
out  how  the  coffee  break  could  be  administered  efficiently.  Coffee 
Breaks  did  not  waste  work  time,  the  Bureau’s  public  relations  men 
explained  to  management  people.  In  fact,  they  added  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  employee,  improved  morale,  decreased  acc>*n‘s  a" 
down  time  of  machines.  The  Break  was  a  real  break  for  both  man¬ 
agement  and  labor.  Coffee  got  an  nnexpected  break  when  a  Supen 
cfonrt  justice  decided  that  the  management  of  a  factoy  commi 
an  tmfair  labor  practice  when  it  summarily 

ee’s  Coffee  Break.  The  Coffee  Break,  the  court  rt.led  is  a  fnnge 
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benefit,  a  proper  subject  for  bargaining  between  management  and 
labor.  In  a  more  recent  case,  the  management  of  an  Eastern  manu¬ 
facturing  firm  had  been  serving  coffee  to  its  employees  at  five  cents 
a  cup  during  their  work  break,  but  discontinued  the  service  without 
notice  to  its  employees.  A  court-appointed  referee  decided  that  the 
break  was  in  effect  a  Coffee  Break,  and  the  firm  agreed  to  resume 
the  service  of  coffee  in  compliance  with  the  referee’s  ruling. 

Roasters  in  all  phases  of  the  industry,  in  every  section  of  the 
country,  acknowledge  that  the  Coffee  Break  campaign  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  made  a  substantial  contribution  toward  their  coffee 
sales. 

‘ONE  FOR  THE  ROAD’ 


A  short  term  project  of  the  Bureau  was  its  insertion  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Seventeen  magazine.  This  was  the  first  effort  on  record  of 
any  coffee  promotion  directed  toward  the  teen-age  market.  The 
number  of  advertisements  placed  was  too  small  and  the  length  of 
the  campaign  was  too  short  to  have  had  any  large  results.  The 
Bureau  has  pointed  out,  however,  that  prior  to  that  time  Seventeen 
magazine  had  coffee  on  its  list  of  taboos  along  with  tobacco  and 
distilled  spirits,  and  the  Bureau’s  advertisements  established  a  pre¬ 
cedent  which  other  coffee  advertisers  might  have  followed.  The 
Bureau  has  considered  it  most  regrettable  that  no  roaster  has  seen 
fit  to  follow  up  the  opening. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  campaigns  ever  conducted  by 
the  Bureau  carried  the  slogan,  “When  It’s  One  For  the  Road,  Make 
It  Coffee  .  On  the  publicity  front,  newspaper  feature  writers  and 
editorial  writers  picked  up  the  slogan  at  the  Christmas-New  Year 
season.  Public  service  organizations  were  also  impressed  by  the 
facility  of  the  phrasing  and  the  world  of  common  sense  packed  into 
so  few  words.  Radio  announcers  and  disc  jockeys  made  it  their 
sign-off  word  of  advice  to  their  listeners.  Roasters  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  were  quickly  convinced  that  the  Bureau  had  come  up  with 

another  winner  to  be  ranked  with  the  Coffee  Break  in  its  sales 
producing  effect. 


But  Southern  clergymen  took  offense  at  the  wording  of  the 
message.  Making  that  ‘^ne  For  the  Road”  coffee,  they  said,  implied 
lat  the  sponsors  of  the  message  condoned  the  use  of  alcohol  in 
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one  or  more  ones  before  the  “one  for  the  road”.  The  message,  they 
said,  actually  seemed  to  be  encouraging  people  to  include  John 
Baileycoin  in  their  plans  for  seeing  the  New  Year  in.  Preachers  used 
the  One  F or  the  Hoad  slogan  as  the  theme  of  sermons  deploring 
the  deterioration  of  the  nation’s  moral  fiber.  The  Donovan  Coffee 
Company  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  had  the  “One  For  the  Road”  slogan 
painted  on  its  trucks  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  and  then  had 
it  painted  off  again  following  an  agonizing  reappraisal  of  consumer 
reaction  to  the  slogan.  Four  executives  of  the  William  B.  Reily 
Company  in  New  Orleans  took  turns  urging  the  Bureau  to  disasso¬ 
ciate  itself  and  the  industry  from  the  odious  slogan.  The  Bureau’s 
master  stroke,  as  seen  by  Northern  roasters,  was  in  getting  a  bottler 
of  distilled  spirits  to  pick  up  the  slogan  and  used  its  extensive 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  funds  to  promote  it  at  no  cost  to 
the  coffee  industry  whatever.  To  the  Southern  roasters,  this  was 
the  last  straw.  The  “One  For  the  Road”  had  to  go. 


Reluctant  to  drop  a  campaign  which  had  garnered  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  support  of  the  majority  of  the  roasting  trade  and  a  large  and 
growing  collection  of  influential  people  with  no  coffee  connections, 
the  Bureau  changed  the  wording  to  read,  “If  It’s  One  For  the  Road, 
Make  it  Coffee.”  But  by  that  time,  the  Southern  roasters  were  up 
in  arms  and  insisted  that  the  “road”  reference  was  a  menace.  Even 
a  simple,  “Make  That  One  For  the  Road,  Coffee”  was  unacceptable. 

As  a  compromise,  a  new  slogan  had  to  be  devised,  and  the 
Bureau  came  up  with  a  catchy  rhyme:  “Stay  alert,  stay  alive.  Make 
it  Coffee  when  you  drive.”  In  1955,  the  program  was  expanded 
from  a  holiday  season  project  to  include  the  summer  driving  period 
from  Memorial  Day  through  Labor  Day  with  the  slogan  varied  to 
tie  this  program  in  with  the  high-riding  Coffee  Break  program: 
“For  Safety  Sake,  Stop  for  a  Coffee  Break.” 

The  coffee  safety  programs  have  proven  to  be  among  the  most 
popular  ever  conducted  by  the  Bureau.  They  are  popular  not  only 
with  the  general  pnblic,  b„t  with  the  coffee  roastmg  trade  m 
particular.  Whenever  sales  promotion  materials  have  been  o  eitc 
to  the  trade,  roasters  have  purchased  them  m  substantial  ' 

Over  the  years,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bumper  strips,  posteis, 
Idow  stickers,  etc.  have  been  ordered  by  roasters  from  the  Kureaii 
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in  connection  with  the  highway  safety  programs.  Almost  all  of  this 
material  was  brand  imprinted.  It  is  the  Bureau’s  policy  to  offer  all 
printed  materials  such  as  posters,  booklets,  etc.,  at  half  the  cost  of 
production.  In  some  years  highway  safety  material  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Bureau  by  over  150  roasters  of  various  sizes. 


ROASTERS  CLIMB  ABOARD 

Martinson’s  Coffee,  Inc.,  in  New  York  is  one  of  the  many 
roasters  who  have  gotten  a  lot  of  mileage  from  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau’s  highway  safety  campaigns.  Turning  their  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  loose  on  the  program,  Martinson  made  its  coffee  synonymous 
with  highway  safety  in  its  sales  area.  They  obtained  full  cooperation 
from  the  police  departments  of  approximately  70  cities  in  the 
distribution  of  free  Martinson’s  coffee  to  mortorists  on  New  Year’s 
E\  e  four  yeais  in  succession.  Local  Chambers  of  Commerce  also 
lent  their  support  to  the  program. 


The  police  set  up  large  diamond-shaped  metal  road  signs 
directing  the  motorist  to  the  free  coffee  bar.  The  police  also  served 
the  coffee.  In  some  instances  local  civic  and  religious  groups  parti¬ 
cipated.  Newspapers  in  many  of  the  communities  covered  gave  the 
project  news  coverage  as  did  a  number  of  television  and  radio 
stations.  Newspapers  also  ran  interviews  with  police  chiefs,  and 
published  pictures  of  the  police  posting  the  signs,  toasting  the 
public  with  coffee,  or  serving  cups  of  coffee  to  tired  motorists. 
Martinson’s  was  mentioned  in  many  of  the  stories  that  were  pub¬ 
lished  before  or  following  the  holiday  event. 

Many  other  roasters  have  also  made  effective  use  of  the  free 
coffee  bar  for  tired  motorists  at  holiday  time  angle.  A  regional 
lepresentative  of  Maxwell  House  in  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  area  sot 
cooperation  of  police  in  distributing  free  Maxwell  House  coffee'on 
Ae  streets  during  the  lioliday  period,  and  being  a  good  Maxwell 

House  man,  he  also  made  this  the  basis  for  a  number  of  in-store 
piomotions  in  the  area. 


Orde]'’oVpnr of  'he  Fraternal 
ice  in  distiibutmg  Luzianne  coffee  to  New  Orleans 

Te  rth"  ""  “''jo'  P'-e®  conference 

opened  the  program  and  all  publicity  stops  were  pulled  out  in 
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making  the  effort  a  success  in  terms  of  accident  reduction  and 
fostering  the  impression  that  Luzianne  coffee  is  a  good  citizen  of 
New  Orleans. 

Cain’s  Coffee  Co.  made  a  favorable  arrangement  with  a 
Wichita,  Kansas,  radio  station  with  the  roaster  buying  some  spot 
commercial  time  and  the  station  contributing  some  in  the  interest 
of  road  safety  over  the  holiday  period.  Local  police  were  happy  to 
cooperate. 

The  setting  up  of  highway  coffee  bars  on  holiday  nights  and 
week  ends  the  year  ’round  has  been  a  growing  trend  in  recent 
years  with  the  coffee  industry  none  the  worse  for  it.  Much  of  this 
activity  appears  to  be  sponsored  by  local  Junior  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce.  A  considerable  amount  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  who  follow  a  “how  to”  instruction  manual 
provided  them  by  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau. 


HONEST  COFFEE  LOVERS 

Prior  to  1959,  the  Bureau  had  long  been  aware,  as  a  result  of 
surveys  conducted  through  its  research  department,  that  consumers 
were  extracting  an  ever-increasing  number  of  cups  of  beverage  from 
every  pound  of  coflFee  consumed  in  the  home.  Several  stort  range 
attempts  had  been  made  to  cope  with  the  situation,  but  the  Bureau 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  results.  One  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  was 
the  fact  that  the  survey  conducted  by  the  American  Institute  for 
Motivational  Research  had  indicated  that  consumers  resented  dicta- 

tion  on  how  to  brew  coffee. 

In  that  year,  after  a  change  in  advertising  agencies,  the  Bui  eat. 
initiated  a  nL  off-beat  approach  to  decreasing  the  extraction  late 

,  t>  V  “I  piuTiie  of  Honest  Coffee  Lovers.” 

Thus  was  born  the  Bureau  s  League  ol  no.  . 

T7  the  naffes  of  such  widely-read  magazines  as  Life  an 

Loor:n;ri::Sern  dress  an-~e 
rode  forth  in  their  motor  scooters  prepar 
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The  price  ofvwtory  is 
eternal  vigilarwe! 


Honest  Coffee  Lovers  keep 
up  your  guard.  Your  enemy 
has  been  drivon  back— but 
he  is  not  defeated! 


Every  day  sees  your  right  to  an  honest  cup  of  coflee  more  and 
more  finniy  established.  More  and  more  rarely  are  you  faced  with 
pale,  watered-<lown  brews  masquerading  as  colfee. 

But  don  t,  for  a  moment,  think  that  you  are  entirely  .safe.  Relax 
your  guard  for  just  a  moment,  and  there’s  no  telling  what  you  may 
find  m  your  cup.  So  keep  up  the  good  work.  Kwp  demanding  honest 
colfee-co/fee  made  with  om  Standard  Co ffee  Meusurf  of  cofTce  to  the, up. 

Only  honest  coffee  belongs  in  Friendship’s  Cup!  Rediscover  the 


pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  a  richer.better-tasting  cup  of  coffee. Honest 
coifee  IS  your  sacred  right.  It’s  the  brew  that  h:us  made  America  great ! 


Juin  I  fit  PKUSADE  FOR  HONEST  COFFEE 

Wnti*  in  today  for  your  ooroplpto  llontst  Cotlii-  laivtrs’  Kit  It  rni.tni,,.  „  ..l 

you  n^d: -Tho  Socmt  of  Hon«t  CofT...,"  th.  o.Viai  lundll  CoZ 

fr.iniahl<.  Cortilioatf  of  .Mombpixhip  in  the  I-oHKUi- of  ilonost  Cot’-  ,  i  ..von,  cu.  a 

H‘'ZwZrr'''"a'"r"  *’•  ‘>l<i  tihet...  .  -  ..|,on‘  Now  Yor 

11,  Nih  Y  ork,  and  plea.-a-  onclow  your  initiation  for  of  ton  r  nC 

League  of  Honest  Coffee  T.^vers 


SCIENTIFIC  MARKETING  OF  COFFEF: 


forces  of  wateiy  coffee  carrying  high  their  pennants  proclaiming 
them  to  be  the  League  of  Honest  Coffee  Lovers.  With  each  insertion, 
the  League  gloried  in  the  new  recruits  who  were  joining  its  mythical 
ranks.  \Vallet  size  membership  cards  in  the  League,  a  framable 
diploma”  attesting  to  the  honesty  of  the  coffee  regularly  demanded 
by  its  holder,  and  a  Standard  Coffee  Measure,  were  sent  to  anyone 
who  sent  in  a  dime  and  asked  to  join  the  League. 

RECRUITS  FROM  EVERYWHERE 

Bureau  officials  were  delighted  with  the  campaign  and  attested 
to  the  fact  that  it  had  caused  a  greater  display  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  trade  than  any  previous  Bureau  promotion.  As  a  specific 
point  of  measurement,  they  cited  the  remarkably  large  number  of 
wallet  League  membership  cards  requested  by  roasters  for  their  sales 
personnel.  At  the  National  Coffee  Association’s  convention  in  Janu- 
aiy  1960,  two  top  executives  of  the  Bureau’s  advertising  agency 
called  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  the  impressive  number  of  people 
who  had  sent  in  dimes  requesting  the  membership  cards  and  to  the 
enthusiastic  letters  sent  in  by  large  numbers  of  consumers  supporting 
the  objectives  of  the  League. 

A  more  meaningful  measure  of  the  campaign’s  success,  of 
course,  would  have  to  wait  until  the  Bureau  would  get  a  new  report 
on  the  rate  of  coffee  extraction  in  the  home.  This  measurement 
would  not  be  exactly  precise,  since  the  efforts  of  other  coffee  organ¬ 
izations  and  possibly  many  other  factors  would  affect  the  trend  in 
extraction  rates.  No  survey  of  extraction  rates  had  been  taken  since 
the  League  promotion  began  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  It  is  the 
present  intention  of  the  Bureau  to  continue  and  expand  the  League 

campaign. 

POINT  OF  SALE  MATERIAL 

The  Bureau  also  offers  roasters  a  variety  of  point  of  sale  ma¬ 
terials,  usually  designed  in  conjunction  with  its  own  advertising 
and  public  relations  campaigns.  Among  the  most  successfiffi  m 
terms  of  number  of  pieces  actually  used  in  retail  stores,  have  been 
the  iced  coffee  items.  The  Bureau’s  iced  coffee  campaign  has  been 
augmented  by  the  cooperation  of  participating  sponsors,  such  as 
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General  Mills  and  Carnation  Co.,  both  of  whom  added  their  con¬ 
siderable  sales  and  promotion  organizations  to  the  iced  coffee  drives. 
Giant  window  posters,  mobiles  to  suspend  from  the  ceiling  and 
shelf  talkers  with  recipe  slips  were  among  the  point  of  sales  materials 
used. 

The  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  has  prepared  and  distributed 
to  the  coffee  trade  a  wide  variety  of  booklets,  folders,  reprints,  etc. 
These  range  from  the  small  folder,  “The  Story  of  Coffee,”  to 
major  article  reprints  on  how  to  cater  the  Coffee  Break.  Most  of 
these  have  been  offered  with  brand  imprint  space  available.  No 
count  of  quantities  of  these  materials  accepted  and  distributed  by 
roasters  in  recent  years  has  been  made,  but  the  Bureau  estimates 
that  it  runs  into  several  hundred  thousand,  at  least. 

On  a  loan  basis,  the  Bureau  makes  available  two  different  dis¬ 
plays.  One  is  a  self-contained  unit  featuring  back-lighted  transparen¬ 
cies  of  coffee  growing  scenes  which  fits  into  the  standard  ten  feet 
by  ten  feet  exhibit  booth.  The  other  is  a  photo  exhibit  consisting  of 
24  matte  prints  ranging  in  size  from  8"  x  10"  to  30"  x  40"  of 
coffee  growing  scenes.  These  exhibits  are  in  steady  demand.  They 
are  mainly  used  by  roasters  at  trade  fairs,  window  displays,  res¬ 
taurant  and  grocery  trade  meetings,  and  similar  occasions. 

The  National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers  of  Colombia 
limited  its  efforts  to  promote  consumption  of  coffee  to  booklets  and 
educational  films  until  1960.  An  exception  to  this  statement  was 
the  distribution  of  an  excellent  book  on  coffee,  “Brown  Gold,” 
written  by  Andres  Uribe  C.,  the  Federation’s  New  York  representa¬ 
tive.  In  January,  1960,  Federation  became  a  major  newspaper  and 
television  advertiser  with  the  launching  of  its  first  million-dollar 
consumer  promotion.  Most  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the  campaign 
dealt  with  improvements  in  the  consumer  image  of  Colombia  as'’ a 
supplier  of  coffee  of  highest  quality.  One  of  the  objectives  was,  “To 

stimulate  a  desire  for  a  good  cup  of  coffee,  blended  with  better 
produced  coffees.” 

Through  the  person  of  one  Juan  Valdez,  presumably  a  typical 
small  Colombian  coffee  farmer,  Federation  made  meaningful  to 
consumers  such  nebulous  points  as  “shade  grown,”  “hand  picked  ” 
the  slender  annual  yield  of  a  coffee  tree,  and  the  infinite  amount 
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rOR  WESTERN  TASTE; 


MILLAR’S  "off  shelf  price" 
promotion  begins  Septem¬ 
ber  9th  with  a  1000  line. 
2  color  ad  in  the  Denver 
Post,  followed  by  2  color 
ads  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  and  Pueblo  Star 
Journal,  with  smaller  ads 
in  70  more  Colorado  News¬ 
papers.  This  campaign  is 
also  backed  with  Radio, 
TV  support,  point-of-sale 
material  and  Transporta¬ 
tion  advertising. 


BE  WELL  STOCKED- DISPLAY  &  PROMOTE  MILLAR'S 


of  sweat  and  toil  involved  in  producing  the  consumer’s  morning 
cup  of  coffee. 

The  striking  advertisements  were  run  in  newspapers  in  ten 
major  markets  in  addition  to  the  television  campaign  in  New  York 
City.  At  this  writing,  Federation  has  not  announced  any  future 
plans  regarding  its  campaign  except  to  say  that  it  definitely  will 
not  be  a  one-year  campaign  and  it  will  probably  be  expanded  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  future. 

All  the  organizations  mentioned  above  are  located  at  120  Wall 
St.,  New  York  City. 

LOCAL  TRADE  PROMOTION 

No  other  coffee  trade  groups  carry  on  sustaining  promotions 
of  coffee  consumption  in  the  United  States,  although  several  local 
trade  associations  have  conducted  local  promotions  from  time  to 

For  example,  in  1954,  the  Green  Coffee  Association  of  New 
Orleans  conducted  a  consumer  advertising  campaign  in  an  effort 
to  counteract  the  resistance  to  coffee  prices.  The  message  stressed 
the  value  of  the  beverage  and  the  low  cost  per  cup.  The  campaign 
was  conducted  over  the  New  Orleans  outlet  of  the  American  Broad- 
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casting  Company,  and  used  two  60-second  spots  per  day  over  a 
ten-week  period. 

Four  different  messages  were  used — two  for  mornings  and  two 
for  afternoons.  One  afternoon  spot  went: 

“When  it  comes  to  hospitality,  no  one  can  outshine  the  Ameri¬ 
can  housewife  .  .  .  and  when  it  comes  to  the  friendliest  drink, 
nothing  beats  America’s  pick-me-up — coffee!  The  taste-tingling 
aroma  of  coffee  brewing  is  a  promise  of  perfect  enjoyment;  and  an 
invitation  to  relax  a  while.  Yet,  did  you  know  that  at  3<t  per  home 
brewed  cup,  coffee  is  just  about  the  least  e.xpensive  refreshment  you 
can  treat  yourself  to?  That’s  right.  Coffee  costs  only  about  per 
home  brewed  cup!  So  have  coffee  with  meals  to  help  bring  out  to 
the  fullest  the  flavor  of  good  foods  ...  or  have  coffee  between  meals 
to  help  refresh  and  relax  you  .  .  .  And  here’s  a  suggestion:  Try 
iced  coffee  with  iced  cream.  It’s  a  real  hot  weather  treat! 

And  whatever  you  do,  don’t  forget  that  coffee  costs  only  about 
34  per  home-brewed  cup  .  .  .  Yes,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous 
coffee  tree  losses  in  Brazil,  coffee  is  still  a  bargain!” 
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Public  relations  may  be  defined  as  the  aggregate  of  techniques 
employed  by  a  firm  or  business  organization  in  proving  itself  to  be 
a  good  neighbor.  This  definition  necessarily  presupposes  that  the 
firm  is,  or  wishes  to  become,  a  good  neighbor.  When  a  significant 
portion  of  the  public  thinks  badly  of  a  firm,  due  to  actual  or  sup¬ 
posed  inadequacies  of  any  sort,  sales  possibilities  will  become  more 
costly  to  develop. 

During  the  past  several  decades,  coffee  roasters  have  shown 
an  increasing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  good  public  relations. 
This  has  come  about  partly  as  a  result  of  the  effective  promotional 
work  done  by  public  relations  firms  and  public  relations  profession¬ 
als.  It  is  also  due  in  large  part  to  the  leadership  in  this  area  shown 
by  the  National  Coffee  Association  and  the  Pan-American  Coffee 
Bureau. 

A  coffee  roaster  can  develop  an  effective  public  relations 
program  by  following  a  basically  simple  formula. 

1)  List  all  the  groups  or  segments  of  the  public  whose  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  firm  is  important  to  it,  and  state  simply  why  the  opinion 
of  each  is  important. 

2)  Determine  the  current  attitude  of  these  groups  of  people 
toward  the  activity  of  the  company  by  which  they  are  affected. 

3)  Make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the  firm’s  activities 
to  make  the  most  favorable  impression  on  each  of  these  groups. 
Needless  to  say,  the  value  to  be  derived  from  making  a  favoraoe 
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impression  on  each  group  must  be  weiglied  against  the  cost  of  mak¬ 
ing  these  adjustments. 

4)  Explain  and  interpret,  in  terms  the  public  can  understand, 
those  activities  of  the  firm  which  are  of  interest  to  it  and  which 
it  might  misunderstand. 

The  activities  of  many  of  the  departments  of  a  roasting  firm 
will  affect  the  opinion  of  various  groups  of  people  toward  the  firm, 
but  the  public  s  favorable  or  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  the  com¬ 
pany  are  most  immediately  and  most  directly  expressed  in  its  reac¬ 
tion  toward  the  roaster’s  marketing  activities. 


Some  of  the  groups  of  people  with  whom  the  roaster  will  want 
to  maintain  good  public  relations  include:  ultimate  consumers  of 
coffee,  retailers  and  other  customers,  suppliers  of  the  numerous  types 
of  supplies  and  services  that  the  roaster  uses,  the  communities  it 
serves,  its  stockholders,  employees,  governments  at  various  levels, 
and  all  media  which  can  transmit  impressions  of  the  roasting  firm 
to  any  of  these  publics. 

Carrying  out  those  activities,  described  in  other  sections  of 
th.s  book,  which  make  the  roaster's  brand  the  most  favored  of  a  sig¬ 
nificant  segment  or  grouii  of  segments  of  the  market,  is  the  essential 
beginning  of  good  public  relations.  If  there  are  not  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  people  who  think  that  the  roaster’s  brand  is  espe- 

dtina  ^h’T  if  any- 

1  frfend  the  roaster  is 


CUSTOMER  NEEDS  INFORMATION 

vide  ?nT  that  the  roaster  should  pro- 

beelTpL^ed  ‘  “"h  ‘‘ 

about,  but  usually  is  nl  ilfZefby'r^Lrth  ‘  ^  ‘  b  'r 
by  the  industry  trade  organizations  in  arriving  at 
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the  correct  answers  to  this  question  and  passing  it  on  to  consumers. 
But  few  roasters  have  made  sincere,  long-term  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  Keeping  coffee  in  the  refrigerator,  adding  a  spoonful  for  the 
pot,  and  adding  a  pinch  of  salt  or  an  eggshell,  are  some  of  the  per¬ 
sistent  tales  about  coffee  making  that  a  roaster  might  clarify. 

Among  the  adjustments  that  a  roaster  will  find  most  difficult 
to  make  is  in  the  area  of  pricing.  The  price  of  green  coffee  and  the 
cost  of  production  and  cost  of  capital  place  a  strict  limit  on  the 
amount  of  adjustment  that  the  roaster  can  make  to  please  the  pub¬ 
lic.  The  roaster  might  at  any  time,  particularly  when  prices  are 
higher  than  the  public  thinks  fair,  make  an  effort  to  explain  to 
consumers  what  is  involved  in  bringing  a  cup  of  coffee  to  the  break¬ 
fast  table.  Firms  in  many  other  industries  make  a  regular  practice 
of  explaining  to  the  public  how  low  their  prices  are  in  relation  to 
what  they  give  the  public.  Seldom  if  ever  does  a  roaster  take  the 
trouble  to  explain  the  price  of  coffee  to  the  public. 

There  are  many  things  that  the  roaster  will  want  the  public 
to  know  about  its  operations,  about  its  products,  and  about  the  way 
it  seiwes  the  community.  In  recent  years  many  roasters  have  adopted 
the  technique  of  inviting  selected  groups  of  people  to  take  guided 
tours  of  the  roasting  plant.  This  entails  training  one  or  more  per¬ 
sons  to  conduct  the  guided  tours,  and  to  answer  all  questions  about 
coffee  and  about  the  company.  This  type  of  project  is  not  especially 
costly  and  can  pay  handsome  dividends  if  the  touring  groups  are 
carefully  selected.  Brand  imprinted  booklets  produced  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coffee  Association  and  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau 
can  be  given  away  to  the  touring  groups.  Samples  of  the  brand, 
properly  brewed,  can  be  given  away  to  create  highly  effective  good 
will.  A  trained  brewing  demonstrator  would  make  a  worthwhile 
addition  to  the  tour. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  remembered  with  respect  to 
maintaining  good  public  relations  with  the  general  public  is  that 
the  effort  must  be  consistent  and  continuous.  Efforts  to  establish 
policies  aimed  at  maximizing  consumer  satisfaction  should  never  be 

relaxed. 

Of  the  many  publics  whose  attitude  toward  a  firm  may  be  ol 
importance,  most  roasters  are  least  conscious  of  their  suppliers. 
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particularly  their  green  coffee  suppliers.  But  when  extra  services 
are  needed,  in  terms  of  supplies  temporarily  difficult  to  obtain, 
or  when  deliveries  are  needed  on  short  notice,  the  roaster  who  has 
treated  his  suppliers  as  he  treats  a  customer  finds  that  it  pays  to 
do  so.  This  can  be  most  important  during  periods  when  the  roaster 
is  intentionally  keeping  his  inventories  to  a  minimum.  A  good, 
reliable  supplier  plays  an  important  function  in  the  roaster’s  op¬ 
eration,  and  deserves  to  be  treated  with  respect. 

Stockholders  are  primarily  interested  in  the  profits  earned 
by  the  firm  in  which  they  have  invested  their  money,  but  they  also 
want  to  know  about  the  various  activities  of  the  firm  that  affect  its 
long  term  and  short  term  financial  condition.  The  larger  the  cor¬ 
poration,  the  less  likely  are  its  owners  to  know  and  understand  its 
operations  and  policies.  The  largest,  publicly  owned  corporations 
go  to  great  lengths  to  inform  their  stockholders  of  their  activities, 
their  research,  advertising  and  sales  promotion  programs,  and  the 
coffee  roaster  should  be  aware  of  the  various  techniques  used  in 
contacting  this  most  important  group  of  people  and  make  adap¬ 
tations  as  needed  in  consideration  of  the  numerical  size  of  its  stock¬ 
holders,  and  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  not  held  by  management. 


EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 

In  this  era  of  great  emphasis  on  fair  labor  practices,  and  the 
constant  movement  toward  ever  greater  power  in  the  hands  of 
labor,  the  need  for  good  employee  relations  is  obvious.  Aside  from 
t  e  union  problem  and  the  general  public’s  attitude  toward  a  com¬ 
pany  with  dissatisfied  employees,  the  roasting  firm  can  create  a 
small  army  of  promoters  of  its  brand  in  the  persons  of  its  em- 
p  oyees  if  it  makes  a  point  of  cultivating  them.  People  who  will  be 
skeptical  about  claims  made  for  a  brand  when  made  by  radio  or 
television  announcers,  will  accept  them  readily  when  made  by  a 
plant  workman.  When  the  salesmen,  office  personnel  and  plant 
orkmen  refer  to  the  company  as  “we”  rather  than  “they'’’  as 

right  nack  "  '  "  ‘he 

work^wirth'-^^''^'''’’  ‘h^'  h  possible  to 

work  wtth  thetr  competitors  for  the  good  of  the  industry  and  still 
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compete  aggressively.  If  the  coffee  industry  is  to  survive  and  pros¬ 
per,  this  IS  the  attitude  that  must  prevail.  Coffee  roasters  have 
numerous  problems  in  common,  and  only  through  their  joint  efforts 
can  these  problems  be  analyzed  and  solved  in  the  best  interests  of 
all.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  maturation  of  the  coffee  trade  in  the  United 
States  that  there  is  no  area  of  the  country  where  a  roaster  has  no 
opportunity  to  be  an  active  member  of  a  coffee  trade  association. 
In  addition  to  all  these,  every  roaster  is  eligible  to  join  the  National 
Coffee  Association  and  participate  in  its  activities. 

‘GRASS  ROOTS  LEVEL’ 

One  of  the  most  successful  regional  coffee  roasters  in  the 
United  States,  the  Andresen-Ryan  Coffee  Company  of  Duluth, 
Minn.,  credits  its  solid  public  relations  program  with  the  remark¬ 
able  sales  success  it  has  enjoyed  over  the  years. 

“Our  business  methods  are  not  spectacular,”  said  Gustav 
Andresen,  co-founder  and  then  president  of  the  firm,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal  in  1952.  “We 
do  not  go  in  for  tremendous  promotions.  We  win  our  customers  at 
the  grass  roots  level  and  we  hold  them  at  that  level.” 

Public  relations  is  everybody’s  job  at  this  roasting  firm.  Mr. 
Andresen  has  always  been  a  leader  in  trade  association  activity. 
He  is  known  to  coffee  consumers  in  the  Duluth  area  as  a  leading 
member  of  the  Duluth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Duluth  Council 
of  Churches,  Community  Fund  Campaigns,  Y.M.C.A.,  and  num¬ 
erous  other  local  civic  and  charitable  organizations.  In  1934,  he 
was  elected  the  tenth  member  of  the  Duluth  Hall  of  Fame.  As  an 
officer  of  the  Northwest  Coffee  Association,  he  led  that  group’s 
fight  against  the  Minnesota  legislature’s  attempt  to  inflict  a  State 
tax  on  coffee. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  firm’s  sales  staff  are  membeis  of 
the  local  and  suburban  golf  clubs  and  many  local  civic  and  chaiit- 
able  organizations.  They  make  a  point  of  not  flaunting  the  Arco 
brand  name.  The  identification  is  made  much  more  subtly. 

The  firm  sets  up  special  promotion  projects  that  are  essentially 
of  a  public  relations  nature— to  demonstrate  that  the  Andresen- 
Ryan  Coffee  Company  is  a  good  citizen  of  Duluth.  One,  for  ex- 
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We  don’t  know  who’s  more  stubhorn~Juan  Vakie/  or  his  mule. 


Juan  has  a  finc^a  (coffee  grovel  5,000  feet  up 
in  the  Colombian  Andes. 

The  soil  there  is  rich.  The  air  is  ^loist.  Two 
rea.sons  for  the  extraordinary  coffee  of  Colom¬ 
bia.  The  third  is  the  stubbornness  of  growers 
like  Juan. 

Juan  could  let  his  coffee  trees  stand  in  the 
urning  sun.  But  he  plants  tall  trees  to  shade  couee  oranus  tint 
them  (and  bring  out  a  remarkable  flavor).  He^  better  the  blend) 


would  sooner  give‘up  his  finca  than  pick 
single  coffee  bean  before  it  is  ripe.  Then  1 
does  it  the  way  all  Colombian  coffee  is  grovN 
and  picked.  By  hand. 

Arduous  work.  But  worth  it.  Colombian  cf 
fee  invariably  has  the  best  taste  in  the  worl 
It  is  used  as  the  dominant  flavor  in  all  go( 
coffee  brands  (the  more  Colombian  coffee,  tl 


(a Jfee  of  Cfjlombia 
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ample,  is  the  practice  of  supplying  hot  coffee  to  various  fraternal 
and  social  gatherings  in  their  area.  At  first  this  service  was  provided 
without  charge,  but  as  the  requests  increased,  a  small  service  fee 
was  included. 

How  does  this  type  of  operation  pay  off?  No  one  at  the  firm 
is  prepared  to  measure  it,  but  the  fact  that  Arco  has  the  largest 
share  of  market  in  the  area  of  the  countiy  with  the  highest  per 
capita  consumption  cannot  be  ignored. 

One  point  in  the  Andresen-Ryan  approach  to  public  relations 
is  of  vital  importance.  The  firm  makes  a  sincere  effort  to  be  a  good 
neighbor — to  play  a  vital  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  area  in  which 
it  distributes  its  brand  of  coffee.  It  makes  very  little  effort  to 
publicize  its  activities.  Its  success  is  based  on  public  recognition 
of  the  good  work  it  does  on  behalf  of  the  community. 

More  closely  tied  to  sales  is  the  well-established  Butter-Nut 
Christmas  Club  project  of  the  Butter-Nut  Coffee  Company  of 
Omaha.  In  1937,  Paul  C.  Gallagher  was  president  of  Paxton  & 
Gallagher,  then  the  parent  firm  of  Butter-Nut.  His  charitable  in¬ 
terests  were  diversified  and  unpublicized.  In  that  year,  he  founded 
the  Christmas  Club  by  inviting  consumers  to  send  in  winding  strips 
from  Butter-Nut  coffee  cans.  The  roasting  firm  contributes  a  spe¬ 
cific  sum  of  money  into  a  Christmas  fund  for  every  winding  strip 
submitted.  This  money  is  used  to  buy  Christmas  toys  for  “homeless” 
children.  In  that  first  year,  the  roaster  supplied  toys  to  nine  chil¬ 
dren’s  homes  in  Omaha  and  its  neighbor  city.  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Each  year  since  then,  the  number  of  strips  sent  in  has  grown. 
In  1958,  for  example,  more  than  50  thousand  pounds  of  toys  were 
distributed  to  25  thousand  children.  During  that  21  year  period, 
close  to  half  a  million  toys  were  distributed  to  children  m  approx¬ 
imately  three  hundred  institutions  in  a  13-state  area. 

Packages  of  toys  that  go  to  the  institutions  carry  no  Butter-Nut 
label  The  firm  makes  no  demands  on  the  institution  with  respect 
to  the  distribution  of  the  gifts.  As  far  as  the  children  are  concerned, 
the  toys  come  from  Santa.  To  receive  the  gift  packages,  however, 
the  institutions  must  be  recommended  by  the  states  m  winch  they 
are  located,  as  qualified  institutions  for  children  who  live  m  them 
on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis.  During  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
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tember,  the  roaster  contacts  each  institution  asking  the  number 
of  youngsters  it  expects  to  have  at  Christmas,  their  ages  and  sex. 
This  information  permits  buying  to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  specific 
needs. 

During  the  first  week  in  November,  the  invitation  to  join  the 
Christmas  Club  by  sending  in  the  winding  strips  is  announced  over 
radio  and  television  and  through  newspapers.  In  some  areas,  such 
advertisements  are  unnecessary  since  many  housewives  save  key 
strips  throughout  the  year  in  anticipation  of  the  Christmas  Club 
program.  Schools  serve  as  collection  points  and  urge  children  to 
biing  their  strips  to  class.  Church  groups,  service  auxiliaries  and 
youth  organizations  help  in  the  collection  effort.  In  some  areas,  a 
homemaker  using  any  other  brand  than  Butter-Nut  during  the 
Christmas  season  does  so  in  defiance  of  a  strong  group  pressure.  In 
1957,  one  organization  alone,  the  Child  Welfare  Department  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  of  Iowa,  was  responsible  for  turning 
in  slightly  less  than  one  million  key  strips. 

Commenting  on  the  program,  Don  Keough,  Butter-Nut’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing,  said,  “Our  greatest  gain  is  derived  from  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  people  toward  our  company.  But  I  cannot  honestly  say  that 
we  have  noticed  any  resultant  sales  increase  during  November  and 
December.  Obviously  we  must  obtain  added  sales  from  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Club  idea,  but  none  that  we  can  attribute  directly  to  it.” 

f  difficulty  in  measuring  the  sales  effectiveness 

of  the  Christmas  Club  program,  W.  Clarke  and  Gilbert  Swanson 
and  Associates,  who  purchased  the  firm  in  1958,  have  shown  no 
desire  to  discontinue  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  referred  to  it  as 
a  vital  part  of  our  overall  program.” 


ROLE  OF  PUBLICITY 

Public  relations  is  very  frequently  equated  with  one  of  its 

Tendon  We 

adention  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  firm  or  its  brands  bv 
offering  timely  and  interesting  information,  usually  through  radio 
elevision.  public  print  media,  moving  pictures  and  othefreTL; 

™d  bvThr^d  "■  -  ^derstood  to  be 

accepted  by  the  medium  in  recognition  of  its  general  news  value 
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and  public  interest.  Material  which  is  in  the  direct  interest  of  the 
sponsor,  particularly  the  sales  interest,  should  be  submitted  as  paid 
advertising  and  so  labeled. 

Publicity  is  the  down-field  blocker  of  the  marketing  team. 
While  It  does  not  include  sales  among  its  objectives,  creation  of 
a  favoiable  climate  in  which  to  sell  is  definitely  part  of  its  func¬ 
tion.  More  specifically,  it  is  used  to  create  a  favorable  climate  for 
future  selling  activities,  and  frequently  the  publicity  program  en¬ 
compasses  setting  the  stage  for  marketing  programs  still  in  the 
earliest  planning  stages. 

Spearheaded  by  its  publicity  operation,  the  public  relations 
arm  of  the  marketing  team  can  carry  the  firm’s  sales  messages 
to  groups  of  people  who  are  important  prospects  for  the  roasting 
firm,  but  not  quite  within  the  sphere  of  its  current  advertising  and 
sales  promotional  programs.  It  can  be  used  to  continue  the  impres¬ 
sion  carried  by  its  advertising  and  sales  promotion  during  periods 
or  seasons  when  these  activities  are  expending  the  least  money  and 
therefore  making  the  least  direct,  immediate  impression. 

PRECISE  PLANNING  NEEDED 

As  with  the  overall  marketing  program,  the  success  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  program  frequently  depends  on  the  precision  with  which  it  is 
planned.  The  specific  objectives  to  be  accomplished  through  the 
publicity  program  should  be  determined.  The  groups  of  people  to  be 
reached  through  the  program  should  be  carefully  analyzed  and  a 
study  made  of  the  types  of  appeals  and  the  content  of  the  publicity 
material  to  be  utilized.  The  personnel  and  organization  needed  to 
produce  the  publicity  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  the 
financial  cost  to  the  firm  should  be  weighed  against  the  objectives 
to  be  attained. 

Failure  to  define  the  objectives  of  a  publicity  campaign  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  disappointment  with  it.  Without 
such  a  definition,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
firm  has  accomplished  what  it  set  out  to  do.  The  defined  objective 
also  helps  prevent  the  program  from  drifting  off  at  tangents  with 
the  fundamental  goal  completely  lost.  It  is  wise,  m  defining  the 
objective,  to  include  a  time  schedule  and  to  keep  in  mind  the  ques- 
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tion  of  whether  or  not  the  objective  and  any  sub-goals  included 
are  attainable  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

A  thorough  analysis  of  the  publics  to  which  the  appeal  is  to  be 
made  can  save  the  roaster  from  undertaking  unwise  publicity.  What 
do  these  people  believe  about  the  roasting  firm  and  its  brand  before 
the  program  is  begun?  To  what  extent  is  it  important  to  the  roaster 
that  this  group  think  well  of  the  firm?  Through  which  of  the  firm’s 


activities  does  this  group  come  in  contact  with  it?  These  questions 
must  be  answered  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  before  a  well- 
executed  program  can  take  shape.  Finding  them  may  require  con¬ 
siderable  preliminary  research. 

The  size  of  the  staff  will  depend  on  a  considerable  number  of 
factors,  notably,  the  type  and  extensiveness  of  the  program,  the 
amount  of  material  to  be  gathered,  the  amount  of  writing  to  be 
done,  and  the  communications  channels  to  be  used.  Generally,  the 
effectiveness  of  a  publicity  program  depends  primarily  on  the  skill 
and  determination  of  the  director  and  his  chief  assistants.  If  they 
do  not  undei stand  what  “news”  is,  how  to  evaluate  it  and  project 
it,  the  program  will  be  doomed  from  the  outset. 

The  impoitance  of  this  “news”  factor  cannot  be  stressed  too 
strongly.  The  program  actually  begins  with  the  determination  of 
what  IS  “news”— what  will  make  a  good  story.  The  publicity  must 
have  those  qualities  which  will  make  it  interesting  to  the  specific 
groups  of  people  to  whom  the  appeal  is  to  be  made.  This  assumes 
some  knowledge  of  the  basic  human  desires  common  to  all  people 
plus  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  groups  to  be  reached  which 
clisting’uish  them  from  other  groups. 


w.th  this  background  as  a  basis,  the  story  should  be  inform- 
attve  .nteresttng.  and  entertaining,  timely  and  easy  to  read  Bm 
in  addition  to  all  other  requirements  of  a  good  news  story  it  must 
deliver  the  m formation  the  organization  desires  to  project  or  it  is 
us  less  as  publicity.  The  pointless  story  is  second  ofoy  o  he  pure 
entertainment  story  in  publicity  pitfalls  to  be  avoided 

Professional  public  relations  men  usually  contend  that  it  is 
contended,  should  be  broken  down 'into  its  compol-m  paT^'d^ 
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released  one  portion  at  a  time.  At  any  rate,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  attempt  to  put  across  at  one  time  more  than  the  specific 
public  can  be  expected  to  absorb. 

Publicity  releases  which  are  contrary  to  fact  are  unlikely  to 
deceive  an  audience  for  long  and  it  is  unlikely  that  a  public  re¬ 
lations  or  publicity  program  can  be  successful  if  it  is  dishonest 
in  its  approach.  Expressions  of  personal  opinion  should  be  clearly- 
labeled  as  such  to  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding  as  to  whether 
they  were  meant  to  be  presented  as  facts. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  the  publicity  man  writes, 
especially  for  newspapers,  is  not  quite  what  the  typical  reader  reads. 
Newspaper  readers  frequently  only  scan  the  headlines.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant,  therefore,  that  the  program  director  be  cognizant  of  the 
manner  in  which  headlines  are  written  and  to  anticipate  what  the 
headline  on  his  story  will  say  to  the  reader  who  does  not  read  the 
remainder  of  the  story.  Of  those  readers  who  read  past  the  head¬ 
line,  a  considerable  portion  will  read  only  one  or  two  paragraphs. 
The  program  director  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  editor 
always  reserv-es  the  right  to  rewrite  the  copy  to  suit  his  audience, 
and  he  may  not  be  interested  in  projecting  the  coffee  roaster’s 
message  m  the  same  manner  as  it  was  presented  to  him.  He  is  veiy 
likely  to  cut  it  down  to  a  smaller  size  regardless  of  the  value  of  the 
content.  For  these  reasons  it  is  important  to  get  the  story  told  effec¬ 
tively  in  the  first  paragraph  or  two.  He  should  also  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  different  words  and  phrases  have  different  meanings  for 
different  groups  of  people.  It  would  be  disastrous,  for  example,  if, 
in  directing  a  story  to  one  group  of  people  with  the  well-founded 
intent  of  winning  their  favor,  the  roaster  completely  alienated  an¬ 
other  group  which  was  not  under  consideration  when  the  story  was 
written.  The  effect  of  a  story  on  many  groups,  aside  from  the  one 
for  which  it  is  written,  must  be  considered. 

CHOCK  FULL  O’NUTS 

Probably  the  best  type  of  publicity  story^  concerns  the  activiUes 
of  the  firm  or  its  executives  as  they  affect  the  community  in  which 
the  roaster  is  located.  The  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  Coffee  Corp.  in  New 
York  has  made  most  effective  use  of  sound  publicity  and  has  exem- 
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plified  a  keen  awareness  of  the  distinction  between  publicity  and 
advertising  to  get  the  best  results  from  each.  The  roaster  spotted 
the  publicity  value  that  would  be  attained  by  the  firm  which  offered 
Jackie  Robinson,  big  league  baseball’s  first  Negro  star,  an  executive 
position  outside  the  sports  world.  Robinson’s  resignation  from  base¬ 
ball  to  accept  a  position  with  the  roasting  firm  as  vice  president 
in  charge  of  personnel  was  front  page  news  not  only  when  it  hap¬ 
pened,  but  for  weeks  afterward  as  he  explained — one  thought  at 
a  time — -why  he  decided  to  enter  private  industry.  Radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  shows — from  Ed  Sullivan  and  Perry  Como  and  Mike  Wallace 
(the  top  rated  television  shows  of  the  day)  on  down — held  still 
while  Jackie  Robinson  told  of  the  generosity  and  “bigness”  of 
Chock  Full  O’Nuts  and  its  president. 

At  a  later  time,  the  head  of  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts  made  front 
page  news  across  the  country  by  making  the  largest  individual  con¬ 
tribution  by  a  living  person  to  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Grayson 
Kirk,  president  of  the  University,  showered  praise  on  its  generous 
alumnus.  The  contribution  was  made  for  research  to  combat  Park¬ 
inson  s  disease.  The  firm  has  also  often  been  cited  for  the  fairness 
with  which  it  treats  its  employees  regardless  of  their  race  or  color. 

The  roasting  firm  launched  a  carefully  planned  public  relations 
and  publicity  campaign  in  New  York  prior  to  introducing  its  coffee 
brand  through  retail  outlets,  in  1954.  The  apparent  objective  in 
that  period  of  consumer  resistance  to  the  high  price  of  coffee  was 
to  make  the  consumer  aware  that  this  new  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts 
brand  was  different  from  all  the  others  then  available  and  worth 

Its  cost  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  highest  priced  brand  in 
wide  distribution. 


While  the  firm’s  advertising  advised  consumers,  “Don’t  pay  the 
extra  money  for  this  coffee— unless  you’re  just  plain  crazy  about 
good  coffee!”,  the  publicity  program  contended  that  the  green 
coffee  producers  were  over-charging  the  consumer  for  the  product 
The  firm  s  president  has  also  been  widely  quoted  accusing  the  New 
York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange,  the  Tea  Council  of  U.S.A  coffee 
speculators,  and  other  roasters  in  general  of  manipulating  coffee 
prices,  cheapening  their  blends  or  using  unethical  advertising 
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The  coffee  trade,  as  should  be  obvious  from  the  above,  would 
often  appreciate  a  less  aggressive  publicity  program  on  the  part  of 
this  roaster,  but  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  uncjuestionably  success¬ 
ful  in  accomplishing  its  goals.  The  consumer,  with  little  knowledge 
of  the  activities  of  the  various  organizations  invoked,  is  ready  to 
accept  the  notion  that  this  roaster  is  their  champion,  and  whether 
oi  not  he  really  knows  why  the  price  of  coffee  is  out  of  line,  he 
is  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  and  to  accuse  somebody  of  over¬ 
charging  them. 

It  would  not  be  true,  however,  to  suggest  that  other  roasters 
do  not  recognize  some  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  free-swinging  Chock 
Full  O’  Nuts  public  relations  program.  They  concede,  for  example, 
that  this  roaster  has  included  a  Standard  Coffee  Measure  in  every 
can  of  coffee  it  has  ever  sold  through  retail  outlets  and  every  can 
has  listed  on  it  exact  brewing  instructions  calling  for  precise 
measurements  of  coffee,  water  and  brewing  time.  They  also  concede 
that  this  roaster  has  exposed  “on  the  run”  lunch  eaters  by  the 
millions,  to  top  quality  coffee  through  the  Chock  Full  O’  Nuts 
restaurant  chain.  The  extensive  publicity  afforded  the  roaster  on 
the  occasion  of  its  stock  being  placed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  helped  give  an  overall  impression  of  financial  stability  from 
which  other  roasters  benefited. 

A  public  relations  and  publicity  program,  however,  cannot  be 
expected  to  replace  advertising  since  it  must  be  realized  that  editors 
will  not  take  kindly  to  sales  messages  which,  in  their  opinion,  should 
be  submitted  as  paid  adv’ertising,  being  turned  in  for  publication 
without  charge.  Publicity  releases  also  fail  to  induce  editors  to  use 
the  effective  illustrations  that  are  frequently  such  an  important  part 
of  advertising. 

For  best  results,  advertising  and  publicity  should  complement 
one  another  and  engross  the  public  relations  objectives  of  the  firm. 
A  full  comprehension  of  the  inter-relationship  of  the  thiee  and  theii 
employment  by  skilled  practitioners  can  have  a  most  favorable  effect 
on  the  profitable  life  of  a  coffee  brand. 

Starting  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Cheek-Neal  Coffee 
Co.  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  began  promoting  its  coffee  aggressively. 
It  pegged  its  claim  to  superior  quality  on  the  strength  of  the  fact 
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that  it  was  the  same  cofTee  that  had  been  serv'ed  at  the  South’s  most 
famous  hotel,  the  citadel  of  southern  hospitality,  the  Maxwell  House 
of  Nashville.  The  publicity  department  ground  out  a  continuous 
stream  of  copy  keeping  alive  the  folklore  and  traditions  of  the 
famous  old  hotel. 


GOOD  TO  THE  LAST  DROP 

In  1928,  the  Postum  Company  acquired  the  business  and 
changed  its  name  to  Maxwell  House  Products  Company,  Inc.,  and 
the  following  year  the  name  of  the  Postum  Company  was  changed 
to  General  Foods  Corporation.  At  the  outset  it  was  decided  to  retain 
the  glamor  and  nostalgic  impressions  associated  with  the  Maxwell 
House.  Advertising  for  the  brand  claimed  the  best  food  available 
anywhere  was  served  in  restaurants  and  hotels — a  point  which 
helped  to  win  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  restaurant  operators 
for  the  brand.  Consumers  were  also  informed  that  the  Maxwell 
House  was  the  one  hotel  where  cofTee  was  served  at  its  best.  The 
publicity  department  kept  the  press  supplied  with  a  running  ac¬ 
count  of  the  thousands  of  travelers  every  year  who  visited  the  hotel 
just  to  see  the  post-Civil  War  landmark  and  to  drink  at  head¬ 
quarters  the  finest  cup  of  cofTee  ever  brewed — the  cofTee  that  was 
in  fact  “good  to  the  last  drop.” 

The  convincing  sound  of  that  phrase  was  not  lost  on  the  con¬ 
suming  public  nor  on  the  Maxwell  House  promoters.  It  has  been 

spoken  and  appeared  in  print  more  frequently  than  any  other  phrase 
connected  with  cofTee. 

To  keep  alive  the  rich  tradition  of  the  old  South  with  its 
Charm,  graciousness  and  hospitality.  General  Foods  launched  a 
mdio  network  weekly  series  entitled,  “The  Maxwell  House  Show- 
oat.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  radio  variety  shows,  and  in  radio’s 
heyday  it  was  for  a  number  of  years  among  the  most  popular  enter- 
tamment  veh.cles  bringing  music  and  comedy  to  many  millions  of 
Americans.  During  the  mid-hour  station  break,  the  “guests”  aboard 

as^LaZ  ^o  ""  Coffee 

Cup  of  Coffee 

In  many  sections  of  the  country,  local  and  regional  brands 
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outsell  Maxwell  House,  but  no  other  brand  has  ever  attained 
the  phenomenal  success  of  Maxwell  House  on  a  national  level.  It 
has  found  its  way  into  more  retail  outlets  and  more  homes  and  be¬ 
come  the  preferred  brand  of  more  individual  people  than  any  other 
brand.  It  is  the  bigness  born  of  success  that  has  given  rise  to  many 
of  the  public  relations  problems  faced  by  Maxwell  House  and  its 
parent  firm,  General  Foods  Corp.,  in  the  post-war  period.  The  firm 
has  chosen  to  pass  up  a  great  many  competitive  opportunities  which 
would  have  given  it  decisive  advantages  over  competitors  rather 
than  be  looked  upon  as  an  unfriendly  Goliath  using  its  high- 
powered  sling  on  defenseless  local  and  regional  Davids. 

In  its  own  behalf.  Maxwell  House  presents  itself  to  the  public 
as  a  good  employer  (by  being  a  good  employer)  who  makes  a  major 
contribution  to  the  economy  of  the  country  and  of  the  regions  in 
which  its  plants  are  located.  The  truth  of  such  a  picture  is  beyond 
dispute.  The  firm  also  presents  its  bigness  as  a  decided  advantage 
to  its  many  publics  as  well  as  to  General  Foods  stockholdeis.  How 
could  a  small  firm  possibly  make  the  extensive  investments  in  prod¬ 
uct  research  regularly  made  by  the  friendly  giant? 

Maxwell  House  also  shows  its  best  side  to  the  coffee  trade  by 


making  significant  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  National 
Coffee  Association’s  Better  Brewing  Campaign  of  1958  began  tc 
roll  only  when  Maxw'ell  House  volunteered  to  place  the  industry- 
approved  brewing  instructions  on  all  its  containers.  Maxwell  House 
executives  have  contributed  countless  hours  to  attendance  at  coffee 
trade  meetings,  including  participations  in  forums  and  other  types 
of  presentations  at  the  annual  conventions  of  the  National  Coffee 

Association. 

The  Maxwell  House  can  has  been  revised  in  recent  years  ut 
the  tilted  cup  with  the  last  drop  of  that  good  to  the  ast  p 
cofiee  dropping  off  the  lip  has  not  been  removed.  It  has  m  fa«, 
been  increased  in  size.  And,  as  can  be  seen  m  the  photo  on  pa 
81  the  “good  to  the  last  drop”  slogan  still  plays  a  significant  pait 
in  Maxwell  House’s  advertising,  despite  the  many  changes  in  ai  . 
opy  and  media.  In  recent  years  Maxwell  House  has  co.-n  •  ted 
its  advertising  in  television  and  is  among  the  top  use.s  of  tele 
vLn  s;“s.  '^It  also  sponsors  network  shows  in  prime  evening 
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time,  all  of  them  of  the  family  type  show:  “December  Bride,”  “The 
Eve  Arden  Show,”  “Mama,”  and  “I  Love  Lucy”  were  among  those 
most  closely  identified  with  the  coffee  products  of  the  Maxwell 
House  Division  of  General  Foods  Corp. 


GOOD  NEIGHBOR  TO  THE  TRADE 


Maxwell  House  personnel  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
affairs  of  virtually  every  coffee  trade  association  in  the  U.S. 

George  Robbins,  head  of  the  green  coffee  buying  department 
of  Maxwell  House,  while  serving  his  third  term  as  president  of  the 
National  Coffee  Association,  made  a  trip  to  Brazil  in  February 
1948,  and  encouraged  coffee  industry,  government  and  business 
leadeis  with  respect  to  the  need  for  Brazil’s  exercising  leadership 
among  the  producing  countries  to  raise  a  more  adequate  fund  for 
coffee  promotion  in  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  Mr.  Robbins’ 
talks,  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  called  an  Extraordinary 
Coffee  Conference  and  raised  the  promotion  tariff  from  five  to 
tens  cents  per  bag,  and  brought  about  a  complete  re-organization 
of  the  Bureau.  At  this  writing,  Mr.  Robbins  is  a  director  of  NCA. 

John  K.  Evans,  retired  General  Manager  of  the  Maxwell 
House  Division  of  General  Foods,  was  for  many  years  a  director 
of  NCA,  and  served  simultaneously  on  the  finance,  executive  and 
containers  committees.  He  has  represented  the  Association  on  the 
Coffee  Advertising  Council  of  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau 
and  during  World  War  II,  he  served  on  the  O.P.A.  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  Since  his  retirement  from  Maxw^ell  House  he  has  been 
Advisor  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pan-American  Coffee 


(Tex)  Cook  is  well  known  to  the  trade  for  his  partici- 
pat, on  ,n  NCA  Convention  fo,ums  on  soluble  coffee.  In  particula.-, 
e  was  one  ophe  paitic, pants,  in  company  with  Edward  Aborn  of 
pnco.pc.,  George  Harrison  of  United  Instant  Coffee  Corn  and 

session  °n  oTh°^  ’  ““h’discussed  panel 

vemlTn  iua;^‘;5a“'‘“  ^  Con- 

Rptions  with  its  own  employees  are  kept  at  top  levels  lareelv 
through  a  well  organized  personnel  relations  program  and  an  exceh 
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lent  company  publication,  “The  Maxwell  House  Messenger,”  which 
has  taken  its  readers  (not  all  of  whom  are  Maxwell  House  em¬ 
ployees)  on  a  pictorial  tour  through  the  roaster’s  plants  and  pre¬ 
sented  many  other  coffee  educational  programs  through  its  pages, 
seldom  if  ever  presented  to  the  employees  of  other  roasting  firms. 
Safety  on  the  job  and  on  the  road  are  the  basis  of  a  perennial 
“Messenger”  crusade  which  has  been  most  effective. 

^\  oods  Bros.  Coffee  Co.,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  caught  on  to  a 
standard  public  relations  activity  a  few  years  ago  and  transformed 
it  into  a  successful  selling  venture.  The  president  of  the  firm  had 
been  receiving  numerous  Christmas  gifts  from  his  suppliers  and 
w'as  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  businessmen  give  out 
hams,  jellies,  turkeys  or  cigars  as  a  means  of  saying,  “Merry  Christ¬ 
mas.”  “Why  not  a  pound  or  two  of  coffee  to  touch  off  that  Christ¬ 
mas  meal,”  he  thought.  And  the  Woods  firm’s  H&C  coffee  was 
already  being  advertised  as  “The  Crowning  Touch  of  Every  Meal.” 
A  package  designer  was  retained  to  design  a  special  mailing  carton 
to  carry  two  cans  of  coffee  in  a  carry-home  carton.  The  H&C  Two- 
Pak  is  delivered  ready  for  mailing  with  a  mailing  label  stamped 
outside  and  a  cheery  greeting  card  tucked  inside. 

To  get  the  program  across,  the  roaster  sends  out  fillers  in 
their  mailings  starting  in  mid-November  and  makes  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  all  the  large  concerns  with  whom  they  deal.  The  salesmen 
take  Two-Pak  samples  with  them  on  the  road.  Following  Thanks¬ 
giving,  the  Christmas  package  is  promoted  through  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  advertising  and  supplemented  by  floor  and 
window  displays.  It  is  displayed  during  the  Christmas  shopping 
“Stag  Night”  feature  of  a  major  Roanoke  department  store  at 
which  H&C  coffee  is  served  to  the  male  shoppers. 

The  program  has  provided  Woods  Bros,  with  a  sales  boostei 
which  wins  friends  at  the  same  time  by  providing  the  idea  for  a 
unique  and  well  accepted  Christmas  gift. 

Chase  &  Sanborn  coffee  caught  the  brass  ring  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  during  the  late  1930’s  when  the  star  of  its  weekly  radio  pro¬ 
gram  skyrocketed  to  top  national  popularity.  The  brand  had  been 
advertised  on  top  rated  radio  shows  for  years  and  had  achieved 
some  degree  of  identification  with  several  different  well-liked  enter- 
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tainers.  At  that  time  it  was  considered  inconceivable  that  a  ven¬ 
triloquist  could  find  a  place  among  the  singing  and  comedy  stars 
who  vied  for  top  billing  on  the  radio  network  variety  programs. 
But  Chase  &  Sanborn  went  all  out  for  a  little-known  ventriloquist 
with  a  fast  and  most  irreverent  comedy  routine.  In  a  very  short 
time,  Edgar  Bergen  and  his  dummy,  Charlie  McCarthy,  became 
the  idols  of  radio,  and  their  close  identification  with  Chase  & 
Sanborn  coffee  helped  immeasurably  in  the  sale  of  the  brand’s  dated 
bags.  Cardboard  replicas  of  Charlie  McCarthy  which  enabled  the 
holder  to  pull  a  string  and  operate  the  mouth  of  the  dummy  were 
given  as  a  premium  in  e.xchange  for  the  dated  portion  of  the  bags 
and  25c.  Millions  of  childien  besieged  their  parents  to  buy  the 
coffee  so  they  could  have  a  try  at  ventriloquism.  Millions  of  adults 
bought  the  coffee  and  in  the  quiet  of  their  homes,  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  “throw  their  voice”  as  the  fabulous  Mr.  Bergen  did.  No 
ventriloquist  has  ever  duplicated  the  popularity  of  Bergen  and 
McCaithy,  nor  has  Bergen  ever  been  so  closely  identified  with  a 
product  as  he  once  was  with  Chase  &  Sanborn  coffee. 


GUIDED  PLANT  TOURS 

The  most  common  fonn  of  public  relations  activity  undertaken 
by  coffee  roasters  takes  the  form  of  guided  tours  through  the  plant. 
Usually  invitations  are  sent  to  social,  fraternal  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations  with  special  tours  conducted  for  school  children.  A  guide 
usually  accompanies  the  group,  and  in  addition  to  answering  ques¬ 
tions,  gives  a  running  explanation  of  the  work  that  is  going  on 
plus  additional  information  about  the  importance  of  coffee  in  the 
national  and  international  economy  picture.  Frequently,  at  the  con- 
cusion  of  the  tour,  the  firm’s  brand  is  served  to  the  group  after 
having  been  brewed  in  their  presence.  And  some  specific  recommen- 
dations  are  made  with  respect  to  the  proper  preparation  of  coffee 
m  the  home.  Some  take-away  literature  is  usually  distributed  at 
the  concluston  of  the  tour-frequently  brand  i.nprinted  booklets 
piepared  by  the  National  Coftee  Association  or  the  Pan-American 
Coffee  Bureau.  One  eastern  regional  roaster  makes  use  of  this 
occasion  to  quiz  the  touring  group  about  the  product  and  his  brand 
and  ascertains  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  coffee  and  his  firm 
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A  midwestGin  roaster  allows  social  groups  to  hold  their  meet¬ 
ing  at  his  plant  and  reports  that  they  not  only  do  not  resent  the 
tied-in  promotion  for  his  brand  but  actually  appreciate  it. 

Service  of  coffee  at  social  functions  of  organized  groups  at 
a  nominal  fee  or  without  any  charge,  and  the  rental  of  brewing 
equipment  to  such  groups  at  a  very  low  fee  are  part  of  a  growing 
pattern  of  public  relations  activities  in  the  coffee  trade.  These 
activities  are  usually,  although  not  always,  appreciated  by  the 
recipients  and  reflected  in  brand  sales  among  the  members  of  the 
groups.  More  active  participation  in  community  affairs  is  another 
aspect  of  this  same  trend. 

NESTLE’S  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

A  uniejue  approach  to  public  relations  was  inaugurated  by  The 
Nestle  Company  Inc.,  in  the  fall  of  1955,  when  they  put  on  the  road 
a  specially  built  cream  colored  kitchen  trailer  with  matching  station 
wagon.  In  its  travels,  it  would  stop  next  to  supermarkets  and  dis¬ 
pense  cups  of  Nescafe  from  counters  formed  by  dropping  the 
trailer’s  side  panels. 

Equipped  with  stainless  steel  fixtures,  the  trailer  interior  was 
made  to  resemble  the  galley  of  a  large  modern  yacht.  A  loud 
speaker  system  was  included  to  enable  the  demonstrators  to  attract 
a  crowd  and  tell  their  story  all  at  once.  Each  appearance  of  the 
“Hospitality  Caravan”  was  heralded  with  advertising  and  publicity. 

Nestle  has  had  long  experience  in  food  demonstrations  and  has 
a  corps  of  women  fully  trained  as  demonstrators.  Demonstiating  in¬ 
stant  coffee  is  not  difficult  because  the  product  can  be  prepared 
so  quickly  and  because  coffee  is  a  traditional  on-the-spot  refresh¬ 
ment.  In  supermarkets,  the  Nestle  demonstrators  set  up  tables  with 
clean  white  cloths,  trays,  sparkling  coffee  makers,  sugar  bowls, 
creamers,  electric  hot  plates,  etc.,  then  simply  offer  cups  of  coffee 
to  shoppers  as  they  pass  by.  ^Vhile  the  shopper  drinks  her  cofTee, 
she  hears  an  explanation  of  how  instant  coffee  is  prepared  and  a 
discussion  of  its  advantages. 

Supermarket  demonstrations  have  many  advantages  of  a  public 

relations  and  merchandising  natuie.  ^  •  j-  * 

1)  A  successful  presentation  can  culminate  in  an  immediate 
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sale.  The  connection  between  the  adv^antages  of  the  product  dem¬ 
onstrated  and  the  product  on  the  shelf  is  immediate  and  direct.  If 
the  shopper  is  pleased  and  flattered  by  the  demonstrator’s  manner, 
she  will  purchase  some  quantity  of  it  out  of  gratitude,  if  not  for 
the  value  of  the  brand  itself.  The  net  residt  is  more  coffee  in  more 
homes. 


2)  Store  demonstrations  catch  the  homemaker  at  a  time 
when  she  is  thinking  about  food  preparation  and  when  she  is 
psychologically  prepared  to  make  a  purchase.  She  is  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  advantages  of  a  product  or  a  brand,  whereas  she  might 
be  disinclined  to  do  so  at  a  later  time  when  listening  to  a  television 
or  radio  commercial. 

3)  Although  home  demonstrators  have  the  advantage  of 
presenting  food  products  in  their  natural  setting,  in-store  demon¬ 
strators  have  the  advantage  of  contrast.  Supermarket  shoppers 
fiequently  grow  tired  and  would  like  a  rest  and  some  refreshment. 
The  sight  of  an  attractive  table  setting,  as  set  up  by  Nestle,  amid 
the  flashy  colors  and  the  bustle  of  the  supermarket,  is  pleasing. 
Thus,  the  shopper  tries  the  brand  under  the  most  favorable  psycho¬ 
logical  circumstances. 

In-store  demonstrators  frequently  make  their  appeal  to  husband 
and  wife  together.  A  woman  may  hesitate  to  buy  a  brand,  although 
It  pleases  her,  if  she  is  afraid  that  her  husband  may  not  like  it  If 
he  can  be  persuaded  to  sample  the  brand  at  the  same  time  as  his 
wile  and  become  a  participant  in  the  purchase,  he  cannot  feel  that 
the  brand  has  been  imposed  upon  him. 

Another  advantage  of  in-store  demonstrations  is  their  effect 
on  the  ttade  Donald  Cady,  Nestle  vice  president,  claims  that  no 
amount  of  talk  about  advertising  budgets  and  profusion  of  point 
of  sale  matenals  has  as  strong  an  effect  on  the  retailer  as  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  human  demonstrator  does.  The  retailer  sees  the  coffee 
company  s  money  being  spent  directly  to  build  sales  in  his  particular 

S  LOI  0 . 


‘‘.y  long  as  there  is  anyone  who  has  not  yet  tasted  a  cup  of 
Nestle  s  Instant  Coffee,  Nescafe,  or  Decaf,  we  will  continue  to  make 
^emomuations  a  major  part  of  our  merchandising  program.”  says 
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The  Esco  Coflee  Company,  located  on  the  outskirts  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  has  been  using  in-plant  coffee  parties  for  years  to  attract 
new  customers  for  its  brand.  Esco  is  a  home  service  firm  and  retail 
grocer  supplier  and  relies  on  a  continuing  premium  plan  to  hold 
its  customers. 

“It  is  our  belief  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to  sell 
coffee  is  to  teach  the  customer  just  how  good  it  can  be  if  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  made,”  explained  Esco  president  Edward  Sommerfield,  in  an 
interview  with  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal.  “Accord¬ 
ingly  we  sought  a  way  in  which  we  could  help  the  homemaker 
become  a  coffee  expert,  and  at  the  same  time  sell  her  on  our  own 
brand.” 

The  solution  decided  upon  at  Esco  was  to  invite  women’s 
organizations  to  the  plant,  where  company  personnel  could  get 
their  message  across  under  pleasant  and  friendly  conditions.  Letters 
were  sent  out  to  some  1,200  church  organizations,  inviting  the  ladies 
to  call  and  reserve  a  date  to  hold  a  meeting  at  the  Esco  plant. 

Response  to  this  mailing  was  so  strong  that  no  follow-up  mail¬ 
ings  were  required. 

Esco’s  part  of  the  program  lasts  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  begins 
with  a  greeting  from  the  company,  welcoming  its  guests  and  putting 
them  at  ease.  Each  lady  finds  a  package  at  her  place,  containing 
a  small  household  gift,  with  a  retail  value  of  about  $1.00.  The 
program  then  gets  under  way  with  a  Bingo  game  m  which  several 
winners  receive  household  gifts  valued  at  about  $2.50. 


DOWN  TO  BUSINESS 

By  the  time  the  game  is  over,  a  spirit  of  conviviality  is  well 
established.  At  this  point  Esco  starts  knuckling  down  to  the  coffee 
business.  A  company  demonstrator  lectures  to  the  lad.es  on  coffee 
using  visual  demonstration-charts  and  slides-to  drive  home  the 

^^''-rteTecture  covers  an  outline  description  of  the  roasting  process 
and  what  is  involved  in  bringing  coffee  to  H-  consumer  and  how 
little  they  pay  for  so  much  effort;  and  then  Esco  s  four  lules 
making  an  excellent  cup  of  coffee  every  time:  quality  brand,  accur- 
ate  measurement,  freshness,  and  the  proper  grind  for  the  part.cu  a. 
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coffee  maker.  After  the  demonstration,  hot  coffee  is  served  with 
cookies  and  cake. 

The  homemakers  are  then  shown  how  their  coffee  dollar  is 
spent  when  they  buy  Esco  coffee.  The  contribution  made  to  the 
economy  of  the  community  is  not  overlooked.  The  fact  that  a  part 
of  the  price  they  pay  goes  for  premiums,  which  they  receive  after 
purchasing  a  specified  number  of  pounds  of  Esco’s  coffee  is  ex¬ 
plained,  and  the  premiums  are  displayed. 

Order  sheets  are  next  passed  out.  The  guests  who  sign  an  order 
agree  to  take  a  premium,  trading  out  a  minimum  of  20  pounds 
of  coffee. 

To  end  Esco’s  part  of  the  program  on  a  spirit  of  fun,  a  jar 
of  coffee  beans  is  passed  around.  Each  lady  is  asked  to  guess  how 
many  beans  the  jar  contains,  with  the  closest  guesser  receiving  a 
prize.  The  party  is  then  turned  back  to  the  original  chairman,  and 
the  women  usually  stay  on  for  a  social  gathering. 

In  one  year,  over  200  women’s  organizations  visited  the  plant. 
Ovei  5,000  homemakers  were  served  refreshments,  entertained,  and 
instructed  in  proper  brewing  procedure.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
guests  were  converted  into  order-signing  customers  on  the  spot. 


CONTROL  FOR  PROFIT 

What  are  the  important  points  in  making  these  parties  success¬ 
ful  and  profitable?  Mr.  Sommerfield  listed  these  four  points. 

•  controlled.  It  is  not  econom¬ 

ical  to  hold  a  party  for  a  group  of  less  than  24.  The  club  chair¬ 
man  IS  requested  to  post  a  deposit  of  $5.00  when  she  asks  for  an 
appointment.  This  is  returned  if  24  or  more  members  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  attend  the  gathering.  As  a  result,  groups  tend  to  be  slightly 
largei  than  24  m  number,  Mr.  Sommerfield  said  '  ^ 

I  doubt  about  the  purpose  of  the  parly 

CO  always  informs  the  group’s  secretary  that  the  firm  is  interested 
m  gettmg-and  expects  to  get-some  orders.  “While  we  are  inter 
ested  m  mll.ng  our  coffee  story  to  the  consumer,  we  cannot  afford 
to  do  thjs  on  a  purely  altruistic  basis,”  said  tL  Esco  presU;; 

are  must  be  taken  to  avoid  repeaters.  The  value  of 
parties  of  this  type  lies  chiefly  in  spreading  the  company’s  messaj 
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to  as  wide  a  group  of  people  as  possible.  Repeat  requests  must  be 
carefully  screened  if  the  venture  is  to  be  a  successful  one. 

4)  The  demonstrator  must  be  carefully  selected  and  trained. 
After  tr)ang  a  number  of  demonstrators,  Esco  concluded  that  a  man 
who  can  join  in  the  fun  at  the  ladies’  level  and  make  them  feel  that 
the  roaster  is  genuinely  glad  they  came  does  the  best  job  for  the 
hrm.  Any  trace  of  arrogance  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  event  im¬ 
mediately,  and  any  aloofness  spoils  the  spirit  of  fun. 

“A  knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  group  selling  is  important 
if  these  events  are  to  pay  off,”  according  to  Mr.  Sommerfield.  “That 
this  is  important  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  can  usually  gauge 
the  number  of  orders  we’ll  receive  from  the  amount  of  laughter 
heard  in  the  meeting  room.” 


The  former  Monogram  Coffee  Company  in  New  Orleans  was 
asked  a  few  years  ago  to  devise  a  program  to  increase  the  sales  of 
one  of  its  accounts — the  Capitol  brand  sold  exclusively  through 
Capitol  Stores,  a  chain  covering  southern  Louisiana.  They  recom¬ 
mended  a  combined  educational  and  sampling  campaign.  A  number 
of  students  from  Loyola  University  of  the  South  were  hired  as 
demonstrators  and  trained  at  the  Monogram  plant  to  explain  to 
shoppers  the  things  that  add  up  to  coffee  enjoyment— taste,  color, 
aroma  and  flavor.  They  explained  how  Capitol  coffee  selected  the 
various  growths  to  get  an  ideally  balanced  blend.  Only  after  these 
explanations  of  why  coffee  brands  differ  from  one  another,  and  how 
Capitol  coffee  was  blended  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  people  of  southern 
Louisiana,  was  the  shopper  offered  a  free  cup  of  coffee. 

The  demonstrator  team  visited  each  store  in  the  chain  twice, 
three  weeks  apart.  On  the  first  visit  they  devoted  their  time  ex¬ 
clusively  to  education.  On  the  second,  they  both  demonstrated  and 
went  after  sample  orders. 

The  chain  made  a  study  of  its  coffee  sales  after  the  two  visits 
in  each  store  as  compared  to  the  way  they  averaged  before.  In  one 
outlet,  sales  increased  about  250  per  cent.  Throughout  the  chain, 
there  was  an  average  increase  of  about  30  per  cent. 

The  people  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  took  pride  in  their  hometown 
professional  baseball  team,  the  Atlanta  Crackers.  They  i  'ec  to  go 
to  the  ball  park  and  watch  their  team  play,  or  to  sit  home  and  listen 
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to  the  play-by-play  descriptions  of  the  ball  games  over  the  radio. 
Local  merchants’  advertising  signs  formed  the  wall  at  the  edge  of 
the  playing  field,  and  it  had  been  the  custom  of  many  of  these 
merchants  to  offer  some  small  reward  to  any  ballplayer  who  hit 
their  sign  with  a  batted  ball. 

Exactly  350  feet  from  home  plate  was  the  advertisement  for 
Koffee  Kup,  Inc.,  which  featured  a  reproduction  of  a  coffee  cup 
with  a  hole  in  the  center  exactly  one  inch  larger  in  diameter  than  a 
standard  baseball.  If  any  player  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hit  a  pitched 
ball  into  this  aperture,  he  would  not  only  be  credited  with  a  home 
run,  but  would  also  receive  $100,000  as  a  prize  donated  by  Koffee 
Kup. 

The  $100,000  prize  offer  was  announced  over  the  public 
address  system  at  every  game  and  brought  a  new  flurry  of  excite¬ 
ment  with  each  announcement.  Prior  to  every  game,  players  from 
the  home  and  visiting  teams  could  be  seen  in  the  outfield  tossing 
balls  at  the  opening  in  the  coffee  cup  to  determine  the  angle  from 
which  the  ball  could  most  easily  enter  the  jackpot  opening,  and  end 
all  their  financial  problems  at  once.  This  activity  was  a  source  of 
great  amusement  to  the  regular  bleacher  fans  who  proved  ever 
helpful  with  words  of  advice. 


Ever)'  long  ball  which  came  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Koffee 
Kup  sign,  brought  new  attention  to  it,  and  renewed  popular  interest 
m  the  possibility  of  any  player  actually  hitting  the  jackpot.  One 
Atlanta  slugger  turned  down  an  opportunity  to  go  to  a  higher  league 
at  an  increase  in  salary  preferring  to  stay  where  he  would  have\n 
opportunity  to  grow  rich  with  one  good  hit. 

Although  the  probability  of  any  player  winning  the  jackpot  was 
very  slight,  Koffee  Kup  took  out  insurance  to  finance  the  .<Rinn  non 


*  ^wiicc  IS  vvorcn  $1UU,UU(J.” 

The  James  M.  O'Connor  Coffee  Co.  of  St.  Louis  has 


used  an 
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unusual  type  of  television  advertising  for  its  brand  to  develop  good 
will  with  hotel  proprietors  in  its  market  area.  In  place  of  the  usual 
entertainment  skits  or  packaged  variety  shows,  O’Connor  devoted 
its  television  time  to  presenting  famous  hostelries  and  restaurants  in 
the  St.  Louis  area.  It  featured  scenes  of  the  hotel,  its  dining  room, 
cafe  or  coffee  shop,  with  some  statistics  on  the  hotel’s  building,  its 
development,  its  place  in  St.  Louis’  commercial  history,  etc.  Inter¬ 
esting  sidelights  were  often  included  where  possible,  often  provided 
by  a  search  of  newspaper  files,  or  through  the  hotel’s  publicity 
department. 

The  “thumbnail  histories”  were  the  result  of  painstaking  re¬ 
search,  and  were  tied  in  as  closely  as  possible  with  St.  Louis’ 
metropolitan  history.  The  names  of  owners,  the  dates  on  which 
additions  were  built,  famous  events  which  occurred  there,  all  came 
in  for  attention.  Also  noted  in  passing  was  the  “O’Connor  Coffee 
Served  With  Pride”  signs  as  the  commentator  mentioned  that  each 
of  the  institutions  featured  on  the  program  served  O’Connor  coffee. 

SMALL  BUDGET  ADVERTISING 

The  King  Coffee  Company  of  Detroit  wanted  to  use  advertis¬ 
ing  that  would  do  an  effective  job  of  selling  King  coffee  to  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  trade  and  at  the  same  time  sell  its  restaurant 
customers  to  the  consuming  public.  A  solution  to  the  problem  was 
suggested  when  an  executive  of  the  firm  outlined  his  problem  to  a 
public  relations  representative  of  the  National  Coffee  Association. 
King’s  advertising  was  set  up  to  tell  a  rather  lengthy  story  in  a 
short  block  of  copy  written  in  a  breezy,  easy-to-read-style. 

The  King  ads  told  consumers  how  important  coffee  is  to 
everyday  living.  Neither  the  firm  name  nor  the  brand  name  was 
mentioned  at  any  point  in  the  ad,  but  a  crest  bearing  the  company’s 
name  was  prominently  featured  in  the  center  of  the  ad.  The  copy 
stuck  to  one  point — the  importance  of  coffee  m  everyday  life. 

Here’s  how  Lew  King  of  King  coffee  expressed  that  im¬ 
portance  in  one  of  the  ads: 

“Coffee  belon«ys  .  .  .  because  it  is  the  brew  that  ties  in  wit  i 
.he  di«t  flavorrof  any  n.ea,  ...  of  every  .nea,.  Somehow  i. 
seems  to  enhance  tlte  taste  of  every  dish,  to  crown  the  enjoyment  of 
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all  foods.  Coffee  belongs  .  .  .  because  it  is  an  intimate  part  of 
the  workday  life.  It  wakes  you  up  in  the  morning;  it  gives  you  fresh 
energy  during  the  day.  Yes,  coffee  just  naturally  belongs.” 

Quality  was  also  stressed  .  .  .  “made  right,  seized  right,  and 
of  course,  using  a  real  quality  coffee  to  start  with,  it  contributes  to 
all  occasions,  to  all  gatherings.  Rich  and  full  flavored,  it  is  the 
drink  Americans  like  best  because  .  .  .  thev  have  found  it  the 
best  of  all  drinks.” 

After  four  years  of  this  type  of  combined  public  relations- 
advertising.  King’s  sales  showed  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cent. 

THE  MARTINSON  APPROACH 

Jerome  S.  Neuman,  president  of  Martinson’s  Coffee,  Inc., 
New  York,  headed  up  the  public  relations  arm  of  the  National 
Coffee  Association  from  its  inception  in  1949  and  for  a  number  of 
years  afterward.  He  saw  most  clearly  the  need  for  roasters  to 
integrate  their  companies  into  the  communities  in  which  they 
exist  and  do  business”  and  to  expend  larger  sums  of  money  to 
make  sure  their  customers  recognize  them  as  community-spirited 
organizations. 

Mr.  Neuman  has  pointed  out  that  “Coffee  companies  lag 
behind  in  this  vital  area  of  merchandising.  Of  all  commodities,”  he 
said,  coffee  lends  itself  best  to  ‘good  neighbor’  projects.  Yet  we  in 
the  coffee  industry  seem  to  be  blind  to  the  many  opportunities 
which  surround  us  every  day. 

This  blindness  is  due,  in  part,  to  an  unwillingness  by  some 
companies  to  spend  time  and  money  on  projects  which  do  not  brint^ 
immediate  sales  results.  Some  of  it  is  also  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge 

as  to  the  proper  way  to  use  their  community  opportunities  for  their 
best  advantages.” 

The  holiday  safety  cain|)aigns  which  Martinson’s  lias  carried 
out  so  well  m  its  sales  area,  and  which  have  done  much  to  improve 
the  position  of  Martinson’s  brand,  are  treated  in  the  “Cooperative 
Promotion”  section  of  this  book.  The  roasting  firm  also  participates 
in  many  fund  raiMng  programs  sponsored  by  civic,  fraternal  and 
le  igious  oigamzations.  ft  has  actively  worked  with  the  Red  Cross 
for  a  number  of  years  serving  many  thousands  of  cups  of  coffee 
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annually  during  their  fund  raising  telethons.  This  has  been  returned 
in  the  form  of  the  good  will  of  many  thousands  of  interested  women 
and  free  newspaper,  radio  and  television  publicity. 

Members  of  the  Martinson  firm  are  active  in  local  philan¬ 
thropic  work.  They  lend  their  talents  and  advice  to  organizations 
which  work  for  the  good  of  the  community.  And  by  association, 
the  brand  benefits  from  their  good  works. 

Mr.  Neuman  has  passed  this  word  of  advice  on  to  other 
members  of  the  coffee  roasting  trade: 

“The  next  time  your  community  undertakes  an  Anti-Juvenile 
Delinquency  Drive,  a  major  fund  raising  project  or  safety  program, 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  many  actual  benefits  your  company 
can  reap  from  active  participation.” 

The  roaster  who  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
various  groups  of  people  who  are  affected  by  the  activities  of  his 
firm,  and  is  not  reluctant  to  having  this  interest  made  known,  is 
unlikely  to  do  a  bad  job  of  public  relations. 


GROWTH  OF  MANHATTAN  COFFEE 

Coordination  of  public  relations,  sales  promotion  and  advertise- 
ing  built  Manhattan  coffee  into  one  of  the  leading  brands  in  the 
midwest  within  seven  years  of  its  introduction  by  the  General  Gro¬ 
cer  Company  of  St.  Louis.  It  had,  by  that  time,  achieved  distribu¬ 
tion  in  seven  states. 

In  1932,  the  roaster  had  eight  coffee  brands  on  the  market 
maintaining  good  distribution  in  Missouri,  but  total  sales  were  well 
below  what  the  firm’s  management  believed  the  potential  to  be. 
They  decided  to  build  a  good  name  in  one  top-quality  brand,  sup¬ 
port  it  heavily  with  advertising  and  promotion  and  use  it  as  t  le 
leader  to  sell  all  the  firm’s  brands.  A  full-scale  advertising  campaign 
was  devised  for  Manhattan  coffee  to  reach  every  town  and  hamlet 

in  the  seven-state  area  surrounding  Missouri.  .  . 

Weekly  newspaper  advertisements  of  80  lines  in  single  column 
announced  a  new  beverage  surprise  for  the  housewife^  Tte  price 
was  intentially  pegged  somewhat  above  that  o  o  er 
available  during  the  first  year,  additional  areas  were  bemg 

informed  of  the  introduction  of  Manhattan  coffee.  After 
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year,  instore  promotions  were  stressed  heavily,  with  the  reduced 
price  one  of  the  key  features  in  the  promotion.  Posters,  window 
cards  and  folders  were  distributed  to  every  store  handling  the  new 
brand,  playing  up  the  price  reduction  as  a  genuine  premium  to  the 
consumer.  Newspaper  advertising  in  connection  with  the  retail 
poster  campaign  accented  the  reduced  price,  aroused  the  interest 
of  the  economy-minded  consumer,  and  got  the  brand  into  lower 
income  homes. , It  had  been  accepted  mostly  in  higher  income  homes 
in  the  first  year  of  its  introduction. 

In  its  third  year,  Manhattan  went  on  radio.  General  Grocer 
was  co-sponsor  of  a  regular  daily  radio  program  and  added  num¬ 
erous  spot  messages  using  the  brand  name  and  slogan;  “Manhattan 
coffee — Something  different — Not  just  as  good.”  Sales  increased 
over  30  per  cent  during  the  year. 

Then  Manhattan  leaned  heavily  on  a  public  relations  campaign 
for  traffic  safety.  A  new  radio  program,  entitled  “Front  Page  Pa¬ 
trol,”  was  introduced  and  complete  traffic  uniforms  were  offered 
to  schoolboy  members  of  safety  patrols.  Each  boy  entered  his  own 
patrol,  and  to  qualify  for  uniforms  for  the  group,  collected  votes 
accumulated  from  Manhattan  coffee  purchases — ten  votes  credited 


to  each  can. 

Through  this  effort,  over  75  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  St.  Louis 
were  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  contest.  From  the  first  week, 
the  roaster  could  see  tangible  results.  The  “free”  uniforms  appealed 
both  to  the  children  and  to  their  parents. 

General  Grocer  also  offered  weekly  prizes  of  wrist  watches  to 
the  boy  or  girl  turning  in  the  most  votes  in  a  given  week,  announc- 
int^  the  names  of  the  winners  over  the  air.  This  promotion  was 
intended  to  run  for  thirteen  weeks  only,  but  the  response  was  so 
intense  that  it  was  renewed  for  another  thirteen  weeks.  In  addition 
to  pulling  a  heavy  volume  of  direct  sales,  the  campaign  convinced 
a  !?reat  many  residents  of  St.  Louis  that  Manl.attan  coffee  was 
genuinely  and  deeply  concerned  about  the  safety  of  their  children. 

In  the  late  1930’s,  the  radio  program  was  changed  to  a  weekly 
half-hour  of  dramatized  news  events  at  1:30  Sunday  af'crnoom 
Newspaper  advertising  called  attention  to 

institutions,  the  Zoo,  the  Art  Museum,  the  municipal  opera,  etc.. 
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with  Manhattan’s  place  in  their  development  prominently  featured. 
Employment,  local  industry,  etc.,  were  all  major  points  in  this 
campaign  geared  to  make  the  people  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
purchases  of  Manhattan  coffee  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  community  in  which  they  lived. 

One  Manhattan  promotion  involved  the  use  of  car  cards,  inside 
and  out,  on  150  St.  Louis  buses.  Twenty-five  thousand  posters  a 
month  were  sent  to  retailers  in  connection  with  the  car  cards. 

General  Grocer  became  one  of  the  first  commercial  firms  to 
sponsor  the  Food  Craft  Shop,  a  combination  restaurant,  pleasure 
center  and  promotional  headquarters.  Its  operations  began  by 
occupying  an  entire  floor  in  one  of  the  city’s  largest  office  buildings. 
It  functioned  alternately  as  a  restaurant  and  a  general  social  hall 
for  women’s  organizations.  Excellent  meals  were  serv'ed  daily  to 
selected  groups  of  women  at  a  nominal  price  which  covered  little 
more  than  the  cost  of  kitchen  help  and  waitresses  and  two  lecturers 
who  handled  the  promotional  and  educational  discussions. 

The  Food  Craft  Shop  was  financed  almost  completely  by  the 
food  and  home  products  suppliers,  including  one  which  supplied 
the  linens  and  bridge  score  cards.  Rates  depended  on  direct  orders 
obtained  and  the  number  of  women  in  attendance  at  the  meetings. 
In  one  year,  35,000  cups  of  Manhattan  coffee  were  served  there; 
seventy  to  a  hundred  women  per  day  attended.  There  was  a  fifteen 
minute  discussion  period  before  and  after  lunch  in  which  each  of 
the  sponsors’  products  were  mentioned. 


NO  WORDS  WASTED 

A  Manhattan  coffee  lecture  went  right  to  the  point: 

“Ladies,  if  you  will  notice  the  coffee  cups  at  your  place,  you 
will  note  that  they  are  supplied  by  Manhattan  Coffee  Company 
which  serves  all  our  coffee.  At  the  other  side  of  your  place  you  will 
find  an  order  blank  from  the  General  Grocer  Company,  good  on 
any  grocer  in  the  city,  which  is  also  a  guest  registration  card.  If 
you  are  pleased  with  the  coffee  served  today,  why  not  give  Man- 
attan  a  fair  trial  m  your  home?  Please  sign  the  card,  indicating 

y  ur  grocer,  and  whether  you  wish  tea,  coffee  or  spices  and  leave 
the  card  at  the  registration  desk.” 
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Coffee  was  then  serv'ed  while  the  idea  was  fresh  in  the  women’s 
minds,  and  again  later  as  a  demi-tasse.  This  message  was  carried 
off  in  a  friendly  conversational  style,  and  carried  extraordinary 
weight  with  the  audience.  The  cards,  when  filled  out,  were  “prom¬ 
issory  orders”  which  meant  that  Manhattan  delivered  the  trial 
pound  through  the  grocer  listed  on  the  card.  If  he  did  not  handle 
Manhattan  coffee,  an  attempt  to  sell  him  was  made  immediately. 
In  any  case,  the  coffee  was  delivered  with  payment  to  the  grocer 
being  made  by  the  woman.  Payment  was  guaranteed  by  Man¬ 
hattan.  All  names  turned  in  were  saved  for  a  follow-up  mailing 
list  which  had  gone  over  the  fifty  thousand  mark  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  Results,  both  measured  by  cards  turned  in  and  by  new 
grocery  outlets  opened,  were  excellent,  in  the  opinion  of  the  roaster. 

The  Manhattan  name  was  spread  to  so  many  women  as  a 
result  of  the  Food  Craft  Shop,  that  General  Grocer  became  a 
sponsor  for  its  iced  tea  bags  and  spices  as  well  and  found  the  results 
equally  satisfactory. 

RADIO  AND  PREMIUMS 

Manhattan  banked  on  a  double  promotion  in  the  1940  s. 
“I  Want  a  Divorce,”  a  human  relations  program,  broadcast  na¬ 
tionally  from  Hollywood,  was  available  for  exclusive  regional  spon¬ 
sorship.  The  commercials  were  “cut  in,”  that  is,  presented  in  such 
a  way  that  listeners  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  area  would  not  be 
aware  that  the  sponsor  whose  message  they  heard  would  not  be 
the  same  as  the  ones  heard  in  California  and  New  \oik.  General 
Grocer  took  over  the  sponsorship  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  program 
for  its  sales  territory. 

In  order  to  get  direct  impact  from  the  show,  a  set  of  six 
attractive  table  glasses,  with  a  22-carat  gold  initial  and  motif, 
were  offered  as  a  premium  throughout  the  area  covered  by  its  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  program.  Proof  of  purchase  of  six  pounds  of  Man¬ 
hattan  coffee  and  25  cents  were  required  to  gam  a  set  of  the  glasses. 

Displays  of  the  six-tumbler  sets  were  staged  at  many  stores  ov^r 
the  area  so  that  consumers  could  check  on  the  desirability  o  t  le 
premium  at  the  point  of  sale  where  it  would  be  easy  to  start  acquir¬ 
ing  the  necessary  coupons. 
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Part  of  the  radio  commercials  were  devoted  to  explaining  the 
tumbler  premium  offer.  The  company  reported  that  this  dual  pro¬ 
motion  compared  favorably  in  sales  results  with  any  other  premium 
offer  the  firm  had  ever  made,  in  addition  to  giving  General  Grocer 
the  added  prestige  of  being  the  sponsor  of  a  popular  network 
radio  program. 

Newspaper  advertising  and  outdoor  boards  were  used  exten¬ 
sively  to  promote  listenership  for  the  program  and  to  identify  Man¬ 
hattan  coffee  as  the  benefactor  who  was  bringing  this  national 
entertainment  into  the  homes  of  its  friends  and  neighbors.  The 
premium  glasses  and  the  cans  of  coffee  were  offered  to  grocers  as 
counter  or  window  displays. 

While  the  firm  was  expanding  its  sales  at  a  brisk  rate  and 
developing  considerable  goodwill  in  a  short  time,  it  was  also  ex¬ 
panding  its  trade  packing  and  private  label  packing  business  so  that 
during  the  decade  following  World  War  II  it  was  among  the 
largest  roasting  firms  in  the  country  catering  to  this  type  of  business. 

In  1958,  25  years  after  the  brand  was  introduced,  a  new,  com¬ 
pletely  modernized  roasting  plant  was  built,  considerably  expanding 
the  production  capacity  of  the  organization.  In  the  following  year, 
the  firm  was  sold  to  Cain’s  Coffee  Co.,  of  Oklahoma  City,  making 

Cam’s  one  of  the  largest  coffee  roasting  companies  in  the  United 
States. 
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Ever  since  John  Arbuckle  started  packing  his  Ariosa  brand 
coffee  in  individual  one-pound  units  “like  peanuts”  in  the  late 
1860’s,  coffee  roasters  have  recognized  the  coffee  package  as  a 
selling  tool.  It  could  make  an  impression  on  the  grocer,  on  the 
shopper  in  the  store  and  on  the  consumer  at  home.  But  only  with 
the  development  of  the  supermarket  at  the  close  of  World  War  II 
did  the  coffee  package  take  its  present  place  as  a  most  important 
part  of  the  overall  marketing  pattern.  When  the  merchandise  leaped 
across  the  counter  into  the  aisle  and  the  clerk  disappeared  from  the 
sales  picture,  the  coffee  container  was  left  to  do  a  major  selling  job 
at  the  point  of  sale. 

The  open  shelves  and  counters  today  are  crowded  with  an 
ever-widening  variety  of  products,  all  hungrily  reaching  out  for  the 
shopper’s  dollar.  Each  brand  of  coffee  vies  for  attention  not  only 
with  all  competing  brands,  but  with  all  the  other  smartly-dressed 
products  on  display  around  them.  It  is  obvious  that  under  these 
conditions  a  coffee  container  must  have  a  high  degiee  of  display 
and  attention  getting  value.  It  must  be  sufficiently  distinctive 
from  competitors  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  passing  shopper.  It  must 
also  have  an  appearance  of  quality  which  suggests  the  quality  of 

the  contents.  •  •  i.i 

To  impart  this  impression  of  quality  and  gain  attention  quick  y 

most  roasters  rely  on  a  trade  mark  or  a  brand  name  of  high  visi¬ 
bility.  Trade  marks  have  been  used  for  essentially  this  same  purpose 
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by  coffee  roasters  for  many  decades,  but  only  in  recent  years  has 
it  become  essential  that  the  trade  mark  do  a  major  jjart  of  the 
selling  in  the  store.  Today  it  is  recognized  as  an  active,  positive 
force  in  building  sales  for  the  brand.  Progressive  roasters  know 
that  it  isn’t  enough  to  have  a  distinctive  trade  mark;  that  it  must 
be  constantly  reviewed  and  kept  up  to  date  so  that  it  meets  current 
day  merchandising  needs.  It  increases  in  value  only  when  it  per¬ 
forms  the  function  of  linking  the  company’s  acK'ertising  to  the  pack¬ 
age  on  the  grocer’s  shelf. 

To  be  most  effective  a  trade  mark  should  be  so  individual  and 
distinctive  in  shape  that  it  is  recognized  instantly  wherever  it 
appears  and  is  easily  remembered.  Triangles,  squares,  circles  and 
other  standard  geometric  designs  have  lost  much  of  their  attention 
value  through  over-use. 

The  trade  mark  may  be  a  stylized  version  of  the  brand  name 
or  the  name  of  the  firm,  its  initials  or  a  pictorial  symbol.  Maxwell 
House’s  tipped  cup  with  the  good  last  drop;  Old  Dutch’s  wind¬ 
mill;  Nash’s  initial  “N”  surrounded  by  a  garland  and  topped  by  a 
crown;  the  distinctive  “B”  in  the  lettering  of  Boscul,  are  some 
outstanding  examples  of  effective  trademarks  that  have  done  their 
work  well  in  supermarket  merchandising. 

Color  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  sales  effectiveness 
of  a  package.  In  speaking  of  their  packages,  many  roasters  place 
great  stress  on  the  richness  or  the  distinctiveness  of  the  color. 
A  sales  oriented  container,  however,  cannot  be  dependent  on  color 
for  its  identification.  Firstly,  because  the  color  cannot  be  copyrighted 
while  the  trade  mark  can,  and  secondly,  because  an  effective  trade* 
mark  will  get  to  be  seen  in  many  places  and  under  many  different 
sets  of  conditions.  The  color  identification  would  be  lost  in  black 
and  white  newspaper  advertisements,  on  electric  signs,  on  mailing 
indices,  stationery  letterheads  and  on  television  advertising. 

This  statement,  fortunately,  becomes  less  true  with  every  ad¬ 
vance  in  color  communication.  But  at  this  time,  shape  is  the  most 
important  element  m  a  trade  mark  and  the  most  easily  transmitted 
characteristic  of  a  package  design.  And  it  is  important  that  it  keeii 
Its  clear-cut  identity  in  transmission  through  all  communication 
media  so  that  the  consumer  readily  identifies  the  package  on  the 
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shelf  with  what  she  saw  in  an  advertisement,  on  a  sign  or  elsewhere. 

Although  the  homemaker  does  not  consider  the  advertising  or 
display  power  of  a  coffee  container  after  she  has  taken  it  home, 
a  well  designed  package  can  continue  to  make  an  imjjression  until 
the  time  it  is  ultimately  discarded,  d'he  package  as  a  whole,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  clean  and  uncluttered  in  its  general  effect.  It  should 
be  bold  in  design,  and  its  colors  should  be  apjjropriate  to  coffee. 
All  sides  of  the  flexible  container  should  be  considered  in  the 
overall  design,  and  the  promotion  possibilities  of  the  can  lid  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Whether  can  or  bag,  a  white  space 
should  be  left  in  an  appropriate  place  for  a  price  marker,  for  if 
there  is  none,  a  stock  clerk  is  likely  to  stamp  or  crayon  his  price 
somewhere  on  the  container,  perhaps  thereby  spoiling  one  ot  the 
carefully  worked  elements  in  the  design. 

BREWING  INSTRUCTIONS 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  the  long-range  growth  of  the 
coffee  industry  is  the  great  number  of  homes  in  which  no  one  knows 
for  certain  how  to  make  a  cup  of  highly  satisfying  coffee.  The 
Coffee  Brewing  Institute,  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  and  the 
National  Coffee  Association  have  all  worked  on  this  problem  with 
all  the  power  their  limited  budgets  would  allow.  One  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  that  can  be  derived  from  their  efforts  is  that  the  problem 
is  far  greater  than  the  trade  had  ijreviously  supposed.  While  it 
is  frequently  pointed  out  that  most  consumers  are  not  overly  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  fact  that  the  coffee  served  in  their  homes  is  us¬ 
ually  poorly  prepared,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  would  be  willing  to  attempt  to  make  better  coffee  if  proper, 
clear,  concise  brewing  directions  tailored  to  their  particular  brew¬ 
ing  devices  were  immediately  available  at  the  moment  when  the 

brewing  process  is  undertaken. 

A  singularly  suitable  place  for  the  brewing  instructions  would 
be  right  on  the  container — can  or  bag  or  jar.  Most  coffee  con¬ 
tainers  now  have  adequate  non-working  space  on  them  to  allow 
for  the  insertion  of  the  brewing  directions,  and  all  can  and  bag 
suppliers  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  problem  to  be  able  to 
work  with  it.  I'here  is  no  doubt  that  the  homemaker  who  gams 
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praise  for  her  coffee  making  as  a  result  of  improved  brewing  believes 
the  brand  itself  had  more  to  do  with  the  improvement  than  the  facts 
bear  out.  And  the  homemaker  whose  coffee  fails  to  satisfy  her  family 
and  guests  because  she  over-cooked  it  or  because  she  added  too 
much  water  blames  the  brand  and  punishes  it  effectively  when  she 
makes  her  next  coffee  purchase. 

A  noted  package  designer  has  predicted  that  as  the  trend 
toward  self  service  in  food  merchandising  becomes  more  pronounced 
and  as  television  matures  as  an  advertising  medium,  customers  will 
favor,  in  ever  greater  degree,  those  packages  that  sell  themselves. 
He  predicts  that  the  emphasis  will  be  more  and  more  on  clean, 
strong,  striking  designs  that  stand  out  on  dealers’  shelves.  In  which 
case,  prominent  brand  name  display  or  trade  mark  will  be  required 
to  provide  the  quickly  recognized  visual  symbol  that  ties  the  adver¬ 
tising  in  with  the  package. 


ROLE  OF  VACUUM  PACKED  CANS 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  distribution 
of  roasted  coffee  in  the  United  States  was  the  vacuum  packed  can. 
The  idea  came  into  existence  as  a  by-product  of  the  Alaskan  gold 
rush  which  brought  prospectors  to  the  region  from  every  part  of  the 
world  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

To  meet  the  great  demand  created  by  the  gold  seekers,  food 
and  supplies  had  to  be  transported  from  San  Francisco  and  Seattle 
on  ships  that  were  aptly  described  as  floating  general  stores.  Trans¬ 
portation  was  hazardous  and  very  slow  at  that  time.  Food  frequently 
arrived  at  the  point  of  consumption  several  months  after  leavin^x 
*  an  Francisco.  Many  of  the  most  common  perishable  foods  were 
virtually  unknown  delicacies  in  the  gold  regions. 

Among  these  scarce  perishables  was  butter.  It  became  a  luxury 
which  the  miners-with  more  money  than  they  had  ever  known 
exis  e  were  most  anxious  to  have  regardless  of  price.  This  power- 
ful  dema,^  cha  lenged  the  ingenuity  of  suppliers  in  the  U.S  A  who 
ben,  to  the  task  of  devising  a  way  to  get  butter  to  Alashr’^ter 
numerous  experiments,  they  learned  that  butter  pats  sealed  in' cans 
from  which  the  air  had  been  withdrawn,  were  still  fresh  and  Treamy 
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after  several  months,  and  could  safely  be  shipped  to  Alaska  in  such 
containers. 


Executives  of  Hills  Bros.  Coffee,  Inc.,  in  San  Francisco,  learn¬ 
ing  of  what  had  been  accomplished  with  butter,  wondered  if  the 
same  treatment  woidd  produce  a  similar  result  with  coffee.  If  coffee 
were  packed  in  a  can  from  which  the  air  had  been  extracted,  would 
it  retain  its  freshness  for  an  extended  period  of  time?  The  question 
was  of  major  importance  since  staleness  was  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  coffee  consumption  at  that  time.  A  great  many  people, 
in  fact,  did  not  know  what  fresh  coffee  tasted  like. 

Grocers  usually  sold  coffee  from  the  burlap  sack  in  which  it 
was  shipped  or  from  metal  bins.  The  coffee  beans,  which  were 
highly  absorbent  of  other  odors,  were  displayed  openly  in  the  store 
along  with  other  strong-smelling  produce  and  groceries.  It  was 
not  uncommon  for  coffee  to  remain  in  this  unprotected  condition 
for  several  months  until  the  last  pound  had  been  sold.  The  cup 
quality  of  that  last  pound  defies  the  imagination  today. 

The  Hills  Bros,  people  took  their  problem  to  the  Norton 
Brothers,  can  manufacturers,  who  had  made  major  contributions 
to  the  solution  of  the  rancid  butter  problem.  In  1900,  after  many 
months  of  continuous  testing  and  experimenting,  the  Norton  Broth¬ 
ers  produced  the  first  tin  can  for  the  vacuum  packing  of  coffee. 
This  prototype  was  a  tall,  cone-shaped,  two-pound  can  made  of 
very  light  tin  plate  which  could  be  cut  with  a  can  opener  or  a 
knife  without  difficulty,  and  the  end  thrown  away.  When  each  can 
was  sold  the  grocer  supplied  the  purchaser  with  a  slip-cover  which 
was  to  be  placed  over  the  top  of  the  can  to  keep  the  coffee  covered. 
This  original  can  reciuired  a  considerable  amount  of  handwork 

in  its  production. 

The  following  year,  1901,  Norton  Brothers  merged  with 
several  other  small  container  manufacturers;  the  new  firni  became 
known  as  The  American  Can  Company.  Work  continued  on  the 
development  of  the  vacuum  can  with  the  increased  reseaich 
ties  of  the  new  firm. 


Development  of  this  type  of  container  pi 


■oved  to  be  one  of 


the  greatest 


challenges  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  firm’s  engmeeis. 
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Ordinary  tin  cans  tended  to  collapse  or  buckle  when  a  high 
vacuum  was  drawn.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  essential  that  the 
can  be  built  so  that  it  would  not  bulge  from  the  pressure  of  gases 
that  are  given  off  by  the  coffee  after  packing. 

A  straight-sided  cylindrical  can  replaced  the  tall,  tapered  two- 
pound  can  in  1903.  This  can  looked  somewhat  like  the  familiar 
coffee  can  of  today,  but  the  recloseable  top  and  collar  arrange¬ 
ment  features  were  yet  to  be  added.  In  repeated  experiments  it  was 
found  that  this  strongly  constructed  can  of  nearly  equal  height 
and  width  could  stand  firm  under  the  pressures  imposed  by  vacuum 
packing  and  subsequent  shipping. 

It  was  not  until  a  few  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  I 
that  the  first  key-opening,  collar-type  vacuum  can  with  a  reclose¬ 
able  lid  found  its  way  to  the  grocers’  shelves.  lOuring  the  interim, 
the  coffee  can  had  undergone  many  experimental  changes  and 
taken  quite  a  number  of  new  sizes  and  shapes. 

EFFECTS  OF  VACUUM  CANNING 

The  vacuum  can  affected  the  coffee  marketing  picture  in  several 
ways.  With  its  development  it  became  possible  to  bring  roaster- 
fiesh  coffee  to  the  consumer  in  an  air-tight  container  that  kept 
out  foreign  odors  and  protected  the  coffee  indefinitely  from  staling. 
Roasters  were  thus  enabled  to  expand  their  sales  areas — even  to 
the  point  of  advertising  their  brands  nationally  and  sending  it  to 
every  part  of  the  country.  The  sturdy  can  facilitated  shipping,  stor¬ 
ing  and  handling  of  the  coffee.  Consequently,  roasting  firms  were 
enabled  to  sell  more  flavorful  coffee  to  a  greater  number  of  people. 

The  most  important  recent  contribution  to  making  the  vacuum 
can  more  acceptable  to  consumers  has  been  the  replacement  of  the 
old  key  winding  strip  which  caused  numerous  complaints  because 
homemakers  occasionally  cut  their  fingers  on  it,  with  one  which 
has  smooth  edges  and  eliminates  any  possibility  of  cutting  the  finders 
of  the  person  who  opens  the  can. 

In  1954,  the  Richheimer  Coffee  Co.  of  Chicago  introduced 
a  new  vacuum  can  design  with  the  winding  key  at  the  top  of  the 
can  rather  than  on  the  bottom.  The  key  was  integrated  in  the 
can  design  and  surrounded  by  the  slogan,  “Your  Key  to  Coffee 
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Pleasure.”  Other  roasters  have  not  followed  this  lead. 

Not  everyone  in  the  coffee  trade  accepted  the  vacuum  pack 
as  the  final  and  ultimate  answer  to  the  problem  of  retaining  the 
freshness  of  coffee.  Jay  Tone,  of  Tone  Bros.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
foi  example,  was  highly  skeptical  about  the  whole  vacuum  pack- 
ing  principle.  The  firm  had  been  among  the  pioneers  in  packing 
coffee  in  one  pound  containers  and  in-plant  grinding.  Jay  Tone, 
a  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  coffee  container  sealed  under  a  vacuum  would  be 
more  subject  to  air  leakage  than  one  sealed  under  normal  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure.  He  set  out  to  devise  a  machine  that  would  substi¬ 
tute  a  gas  under  pressure  for  a  vacuum. 

How  this  could  be  done  and  what  kind  of  gas  to  use,  were 
problems  that  occupied  his  thinking  and  research  for  many  years. 
But  by  1933,  he  had  patented  a  machine  that  fulfilled  every  require¬ 
ment  that  he  had  originally  set  for  it.  He  also  invented  a  means 
of  manufacturing  his  own  gas — an  odorless,  tasteless  one,  com¬ 
pletely  free  from  oxygen,  the  element  that  causes  coffee’s  12  per 
cent  fat  content  to  turn  rancid. 

To  accomplish  a  complete  substitution — inert  gas  for  plain 
air — Tone’s  pressure  packing  machine  first  removed  air  from  each 
coffee-filled  metal  container,  then  pumped  it  full  of  gas  at  a 
pressure  of  four  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  process  was  then 
reversed;  the  gas  was  pumped  out  again  and  a  vacuum  created.  As 
the  can  moved  into  the  final  phase  of  the  operation,  gas  was  again 
forced  into  it  at  four  pounds  per  square  inch  pressure. 

Since  the  can  was  still  not  completely  sealed,  a  slow  gas  leak¬ 
age  occurred  and  continued  until  the  can  reached  the  machine  that 
damps  the  lid  on  and  seals  it  air-tight.  After  three  seconds  have 
elapsed,  the  pressure  is  reduced,  by  leakage,  to  approximately  that 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  coffee  and  gas  inside  the  can 
at  this  point  are  almost  completely  free  from  oxygen. 

From  the  moment  the  can  is  sealed,  pressure  within  the  can 
begins  to  build  up.  This  is  because  all  freshly  roasted  and  ground 
coffee  contains  occluded  gases  which  slowly  leak  out  of  the  structure 

of  the  bean. 

“Roasting  temperatures  are  sufficient  to  break  down  the  struc- 
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ture  of  the  green  coffee  beans,”  Mr.  Tone  has  explained,  “and 
such  gases  as  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  some  aromatic 
gases  are  generated. 

“If  the  beans  are  solid,  waxy  and  of  recent  picking,  pressures 
up  to  160  pounds  per  square  inch  can  be  developed  in  their  struc¬ 
tures,  especially  if  the  coffee  is  roasted  rather  dark,”  he  said.  To 
handle  the  high  pressures,  a  special  can  with  top  and  bottom  with 
a  slight  dome  shape  are  used  instead  of  the  ordinary  flat  top  and 
bottom  design. 

Through  special  arrangement  with  the  Tone  Bros,  firm,  the 
pressure  packing  technique  is  used  by  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  pack¬ 
ers  of  Chase  &  Sanborn’s  coffee.  The  uniqueness  of  the  packing 
method  is  made  one  of  the  major  selling  points  of  the  brand.  “With 
Pressure  It’s  Fresher!”  is  one  of  the  Chase  &  Sanborn’s  slogans. 
Newspaper,  magazine  and  point  of  sale  advertisements  urge  the 
consumer  to  press  down  the  top  of  the  can.  If  it  pops  back  up  the 
coffee  is  fresh;  if  it  doesn’t  it  isn’t.  No  other  brand,  says  Standard 
Brands,  allows  the  consumer  to  make  a  freshness  test  at  the  point 
of  purchase. 


PROGRESS  OF  PAPER  BAGS 

While  the  can  was  being  developed  as  a  practical  container 
for  coffee,  coping  successfully  with  the  staling  problem,  the  bag 
making  industry  was  also  making  great  strides  in  developing  their 
product  as  a  valuable  coffee  package. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  vacuum  packing  came  into 
existence,  all  of  the  bags  that  were  used  to  package  coffee  were 
handmade.  Most  of  these  were  of  the  type  that  is  now  called  the 
satchel  bottom.  Labor  was  then  plentiful  and  relatively  inexpensive. 
Since  then,  availability  of  labor  has  decreased  and  its  cost  has 
skyrocketed.  This  situation  has  caused  the  coffee  bag  industry 
to  develop  high-speed  bag-making  equipment.  Today  this  equip¬ 
ment  is  capable  of  making  many  thousands  of  bags  per  hour  per 
machine.  ^ 

In  the  early  days,  the  sheets  of  paper  used  to  form  the  bags 
were  Panted  individually  on  flat  bed  presses.  This  method  had 
the  dual  disadvantage  of  being  both  slow  and  costly.  Manufacturers 
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of  printing  presses  have  since  produced  for  the  coffee  bag  indus¬ 
try  rotary  presses  that  print  the  paper  in  rolls  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed.  These  presses  are  not  only  the  letter  press,  the  rotogravure 
and  the  offset  press,  but  also  aniline  presses.  With  these  technical 
improvements,  the  paper  bag  industry  has  been  able  to  produce 
coffee  bags  that  are  not  only  more  attractive,  but  printed  effects 
that  a  few  years  ago  could  only  have  been  produced  on  expensive 
packages  can  now  be  secured  on  coffee  bags  at  amazingly  low 
prices. 

The  bag  machines  which  manufacture  the  bag  are  designed 
so  as  to  allow  the  roaster  a  selection  of  papers  of  every  type  and 
description.  If  he  desires  a  moisture-proof  package  or  an  oil-proof 
container,  suitable  papers  are  procurable.  Strength  and  durability 
are  factors  that  can  be  combined  with  embossed  papers,  tinted 
papers  and  coated  papers  to  give  the  roaster’s  package  individuality. 

In  recent  years,  various  films  and  papers  hav'e  been  developed 
to  give  the  coffee  bag  a  major  position  in  the  field  of  food  packag¬ 
ing.  Pliofilm,  special  laminated  papers,  parchment  and  other  film 
items  have  been  combined  with  other  papers  to  give  the  coffee 
maximum  protection  against  loss  of  flavor.  These  liners  not  only 
protect  the  coffee  over  long  periods  of  distribution  and  storage,  but 
also  prevent  the  penetration  of  the  oil  in  ground  coffee  to  the 
outside  wrap.  The  better  grades  of  liner  papers  and  films  today 
are  heat-sealed  and  will  keep  the  coffee  fresh  over  a  period  of  eight 
to  twelve  weeks  without  any  appreciable  difference  during  this  time. 

The  outside  wrap,  which  is  printed  for  eye  appeal  and  dis¬ 
play  purposes,  is  coated  and  processed  so  that  the  printing  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  that  of  other  packaged  food  products.  Note¬ 
worthy  progress  is  also  being  made  in  the  filling,  closing  and 
handling  of  the  coffee  bag  in  the  U.S.A.  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
Filling  equipment  is  now  used  that  automatically  takes  the  bag 
from  a  magazine,  places  it  under  the  filling  spout  and,  without  the 
aid  of  human  hands,  fills  the  bag  accurately.  The  accuracy  of  these 
scales  today  is  such  that  they  are  guaranteed  to  fill  the  package 
with  a  maximum  tolerance  of  plus  or  minus  one-thirty-second  of 

an  ounce. 

Since  labor  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  any 
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packaging  operation,  package  machinery  manufacturers  have  also 
developed  closing  equipment  to  close  the  paper  bag  economically. 
This  equipment  also  recjuires  no  labor.  The  closing  machine  auto¬ 
matically  takes  the  filled  bag,  collapses  the  package  and  closes  it 
with  either  adhesive  or  steel  tie.  There  are  a  number  of  manu¬ 
facturers  making  this  type  of  equipment. 

More  recently,  less  expensive  semi-automatic  equipment  has 
been  made  available  to  the  small  roaster  to  close  his  package.  In 
mosts  cases,  these  machines  heat  seal  the  container.  All  of  these 
units,  whether  fully  automatic  or  semi-automatic,  are  low  in  cost 
and  can  be  amortized  over  a  period  of  several  years  with  a  labor 
saving  of  several  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  labor-saving  equip¬ 
ment  presents  to  the  consumer  an  attractive  package,  securely 
closed  and  tamper-proof. 

BAGS  CONTINUE  TO  COMPETE 

Despite  the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  metal  coffee  containers,  coffee  bags  have  continued  to 
compete  effectively.  Freight  rates  have  increased  considerably  over 
time  and  the  paper  bag  being  the  lightest  of  all  containers  used 
for  coffee  carries  the  minimum  of  weight  and,  therefore,  the  lowest 
freight  cost.  Due  to  their  flexibility,  paper  bags  can  also  be  packaged 
in  a  multi-wall  shipping  bag;  this  is  a  complete  shipping  unit  and 
saves  shipping  and  handling  costs. 

Most  supermarkets  have  automatic  grinders  which  enable  the 
customer  to  purchase  the  coffee  in  whole  bean  form  and  grind  it 
in  the  store.  This  operation  creates  an  aroma  of  coffee  in  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  retail  outlet  and  increases  the  consumer’s  desire 
to  purchase  coffee.  This  method  also  provides  the  consumer  with 
fleshly  ground  coffee  without  fear  of  rancidity  or  loss  of  flavor. 
The  low-cost  paper  bag  enables  the  consumer  to  purchase  coffee 
at  the  lowest  po.ssible  price  and  still  receive  fresh  coffee  of  good 
quality. 

Where  a  retailer  merchandises  ground  coffee  under  his  own 
label,  the  paper  bag  can  now  be  furnished  with  a  selection  of 
inside  liners  to  protect  the  coffee  without  risk  of  it  staling  before 
It  reaches  the  consumer.  Through  improved  means  of  transporta- 
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tion,  the  roaster  makes  frequent  deliveries  and  a  container  that 

will  keep  coffee  for  extended  time  periods  is  not  as  necessary  as 
It  was  some  years  ago. 

The  coffee  container  in  the  supermarket  age  must  be  func¬ 
tional,  but  on  top  of  this  it  must  be  a  sales  asset  to  the  brand. 
A  leading  package  designer,  writing  in  The  Tea  &  Coffee  Trade 
Journal  in  1957,  accused  the  coffee  industry  of  lacking  imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  design  of  its  containers. 

“What  do  we  find  in  the  coffee  departments  of  our  super¬ 
markets?  ’  he  asked.  “Shelf  after  shelf  of  cans  and  jars — all  over¬ 
standardized  as  to  design  and  color  treatment  to  a  degree  that  all 
brand  individuality  is  lost  in  a  sea  of  similarity.  In  short,  coffee 
l^ackaging  has  gone  stale.” 

This  situation,  he  contended,  has  created  two  serious  sales 
handicaps  for  the  coffee  marketer: 

( 1 )  Destroying  brand  individuality  and  stripping  the  brand 
of  impact  power  at  the  point  of  sale; 

(2)  Fostering  the  erroneous  impression  that  there  is  little  or 
no  difference  in  the  refreshment  and  flavor  qualities  of  the  various 
brands. 

Actually,  he  said,  today’s  coffee  cans  and  bags  create  little 
or  no  brand  preference  on  the  part  of  the  shopper. 

Eventually,  the  more  astute  coffee  markets  will  pioneer  by- 
presenting  their  brands  in  imaginative  packaging.  They  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  necessity  for  putting  “hard  sell”  into  their  packaging  and 
will  place  as  much  emphasis  on  package-merchandising  as  they 
do  in  their  pre-selling  operations  via  space  advertising,  radio  and 
television,  according  to  this  authority. 

He  prophesied  that  these  pioneering  marketers  will  include 
package  designing  in  their  marketing  activities  to  create  additional 
uses  for  coffee.  He  saw  the  package  design  playing  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  coffee  break  and  the  coffee  social. 

Seasonal  packaging  is  one  of  the  trends  which  he  said  could 
play  an  important  part  in  coffee  packaging.  Without  jeopardizing 
brand  identity,  supplemental  design  features  could  be  inconiorate 
in  the  package  which  would  emphasize  special  uses— iced  coffee 
breakfast  coffee,  guest  coffee,  “coffee  break”  coffee,  etc.  Special 
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bands  or  sleeves  for  the  regular  package  may  be  designed  for  these 
purposes.  However,  care  should  be  taken  that  such  a  special  device 
be  so  designed  as  to  appear  as  an  integral  part  of  the  package,  or 
at  least  to  complement  it. 

Such  a  package  design  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
more  easily  promoted  in  keeping  with  the  season,  providing  fresh, 
lively  themes  for  advertising  and  point  of  sale  pieces.  Dealer 
cooperation  would  be  more  readily  obtained  on  dislpays  when  the 
container  is  specially  designed  for  holiday  or  seasonal  promotion. 

Another  critic  has  suggested  that  coffee  roasters  have  all  too 
frequently  been  guilty  of  failing  to  give  a  well-designed  package 
the  complete  promotional  support  that  it  deserves  and  then  placing 
the  blame  on  the  package  itself.  They  then  change  the  package 
design  for  an  inferior  one,  give  it  better  promotion,  and  believe 
that  the  second  package  design  was  superior  to  the  first  one. 

Whether  or  not  these  criticisms  are  fully  justified,  it  will  be 
worthwhile  to  consider  the  cases  of  several  roasters  who  made  major 
changes  in  theii  packages,  did  not  drowm  m  “3.  sea  of  similarity,*’ 
and  gave  their  packages,  both  new  and  old,  adequate  promotional 
support. 


S&W  APPROACH  TO  PACKAGING 

The  San  Francisco  roasting  firm,  S&W  Fine  Foods,  has  been 
known  for  many  years  as  a  packer  of  high  quality  products  and 
a  high  grade  blend  of  coffee.  In  1958,  S&W  developed  a  new 
blend  which  they  believed  would  appeal  to  a  greater  number  of 
people.  In  order  to  dramatize  the  new  blend,  S&W  wanted  a 
package  design  to  help  sell  the  blend  to  consumers  and  aid  them 
in  the  never-ending  battle  for  increased  distribution  and  additional 
desirable  shelf  space.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  S&W  manao-e- 
ment  did  not  want  to  lose  the  brand  identification  that  had  be'en 
built  as  a  result  of  years  of  effective  advertisin®' 

A  package  design  which  has  gone  unchanged  for  years  S&W’s 
management  reasoned,  can  go  unnoticed  by  supermarket  shoppers 
in  the  constant  parade  of  new  products  and  new  labels  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  Consumers  can  also  be  cajoled  to  risk  a  few 
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additional  pennies  to  sample  an  unfamiliar  brand  at  the  expense  of 
established  brands  which  have  become  commonplace. 

With  these  objectives,  S&W  began  researching  its  can  design, 
and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  overly  busy  copy  was  detracting 
from  the  readability  of  the  S&W  logotype,  and  that  a  better 
selection  of  colors  which  would  more  quickly  suggest  the  most 
desirable  characteristics  of  cofTee  could  be  used. 


The  former  label,  designed  before  coffee  was  sold  in  such 
large  quantities  through  self-service  stores  and  supermarkets, 
appeared  to  have  outlived  its  usefulness,  although  it  was  considered 
a  model  of  modern  packaging  when  it  was  first  introduced. 

The  roasting  firm  wanted  a  new  label  that  would  act  as  a 
miniature  billboard  for  the  brand  on  the  retailers’  shelves  carrying 
a  design  that  the  consumer  could  recognize  at  a  glance  among  the 
numerous  other  brands  that  would  compete  for  attention.  They 
considered  an  easily  identified  brand  name  and  an  appetite-appeal- 
insr  connotation  of  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  coffee  to  be  the  essen- 
tials  desired  to  accomplish  this,  with  colors  scientifically  selected 
to  arouse  the  consumer’s  appetite  for  coffee. 

When  the  researching  of  the  label  had  been  completed,  S&W’s 
marketing  management  concluded  that  a  change  in  can  design 
would  help  sales  more  than  it  would  hinder  them.  They  called  in 
industrial  designer  Walter  Landor,  who  immediately  began  a  new 
can  research  operation  in  cooperation  with  S&W  s  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  and  the  firms  adveitising  agency.  Their 
objective  was  to  determine  the  most  effective  label  that  could  be 
designed  around  the  S&W  trade  mark.  Their  research  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  desirability  of  retaining  the  logo  that  was  so  widely  identi¬ 
fied  with  high  quality  foods.  It  was  also  decided  to  discard  eveiything 


else  on  the  old  can. 

The  designers  then  explored  dozens  of  treatments  in  vaiious 
directions.  The  most  promising  of  these  underwent  refinement  and 
consumer  testing  to  determine  their  effectiveness  on  all  counts.  e 
choice  then  narrowed  down  to  six  designs,  whicli  after  additional 
development  were  subjected  to  further  testing  both  by  the  Landoi 
organization  and  by  the  Institute  for  Motivational  Reseaic  n 
In  order  to  assure  that  the  new  can  would  compete 
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market  at  fixll  strength,  the  Landor  group  prepared  the  most 
favored  design  in  two  different  color  treatments  based  on  red  and 
rich  coffee  brown.  Acting  independently,  the  designers  and  the 
Institute  set  about  obtaining  consumer  reaction  to  both  treatments. 
The  tests  suggested  that  although  coffee-drinkers  in  the  connoisseur 
class  preferred  the  brown  container,  the  vast  majority  of  consum¬ 
ers  were  more  partial  to  the  red  package.  The  designers  incorpo¬ 
rated  these  findings  in  the  new  S&VV  can  which  uses  both  colors 
to  advantage  in  appealing  to  the  two  markets. 


To  achieve  easy  brand  identification,  “S&W”  is  set  in  a  white 
“spotlight”  edged  in  gold.  Transparent  green  ink  is  used  in  the 
lettering,  allowing  the  shiny  metal  of  the  can  to  show  through 
Set  m  a  field  of  white,  the  emerald  green  contrasts  but  does  not 
clash  with  the  overall  red  background.  The  grind  designation  is 
set  m  a  crown  (to  symbolize  regal  quality)  at  the  top  of  the  spot- 
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light.  A  round  panel  on  the  top  of  the  can  repeats  the  logo  and 
grind.  The  word  Coffee”  and  the  “and”  between  the  “S”  and 
the  “W”  are  of  a  reddish  brown  hue  selected  to  suggest  the  color 
of  the  beverage. 

A  group  of  white  coffee  cups  encircle  the  bottom  of  the  label 
against  a  warm,  bright  red  background.  Suggestive  of  the  aroma  of 
coffee  are  two  simulated  vapor  trails  rising  from  the  cups.  With 
a  little  imagination,  these  can  also  suggest  party  streamers,  adding 
excitement  to  the  product. 

To  get  the  most  possible  sales  value  from  the  new  blend  and 
the  new  container  design,  point  of  sale  material,  newspaper,  radio 
and  television  advertising  themes  were  devised  to  dramatize  the 


changes  that  had  been  made.  When  the  cans  are  stacked  one  on 
top  of  the  other,  the  vapor  trails  appear  to  join,  giving  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  much  larger  display.  The  theme  is  also  used  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  trucks. 

Television  is  the  medium  that  was  used  to  dramatize  the  new 
container  with  the  most  telling  effect.  Ten-second  identification 
spots  were  used  to  introduce  the  new  containers,  but  more  effective 
was  the  45  second  commercial  used  in  conjunction  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  regular  television  schedule  which  included  such  popular 
family  shows  as  “The  Honeymooners”  with  Jackie  Gleason  and 
Audrey  Meadows. 

In  preference  to  making  a  standard  announcement  of  the 
qualities  of  the  blend  and  a  presentation  of  the  new  package,  an 
interesting  animated  short  w'as  produced  by  the  advertising  agency. 

The  new  can  first  appeared  in  a  close-up  on  the  screen,  and 
then  the  row  of  cups,  having  developed  faces,  arms  and  legs,  danced 
off  the  can  to  a  tune  composed  for  these  commercials,  while  sing¬ 
ing  the  praises  of  the  new  S&W  blend. 

Before  they  finished,  a  diminutive  demi-tasse  cup  would  try 
to  crash  the  act,  only  to  be  brushed  aside  by  the  other  three.  As 
the  other  three  cups  finished  their  act  and  started  to  dance  o  - 
screen,  the  demi-tasse  cup,  determined  to  get  into  the  act  be  ore 
time  ran  out,  shouted  in  an  ear-shattermg  roar:  ESS  ANJJ 
DOUBLE  U!!!!”  All  the  cups  disappeared  ofl -screen  and  tfi 
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the  demi-tasse  cup  quickly  reappeared  around  the  side  of  the  can 
and  whispered  in  a  barely  audible  tone,  “hss  and  double  u. 

A  professional  singing  trio  was  selected  for  the  voices  of  the 
cups  while  Mel  Blanc,  the  well-known  “man  of  many  v'oices, 
provided  the  vocal  for  the  demi-tasse  cup.  His  raucous  shout  of 
the  brand  name  contrasted  with  the  soft  tones  of  the  trio  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  arouse  any  viewers  whose  attention  had 
wandered. 

The  wrap-up  was  handled  by  the  announcer  who  appeared 
on  screen  to  recap  the  brand’s  selling  points  calling  further  attention 
to  the  new  label. 

THE  NASH  CONTAINER 

Later  that  year,  Nash’s  Coffee  Company  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
began  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  its  packaging,  since  its  share  of  market 
was  somewhat  below  management’s  expectations.  Consumer  taste 
tests  had  convinced  the  firm  that  its  blend  was  equal  to  or  better 
than  its  competitors’,  and  the  roaster  began  to  suspect  that  the 
designs  and  color  of  the  can — predominantly  yellow — was  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  sales. 

Development  of  the  new  design  came  largely  as  a  result  of  a 
motivational  research  study.  Change  for  the  sake  of  change  was 
not  involved.  Instead,  both  the  decision  to  redesign  and  the  actual 
execution  of  the  new  design  were  based  on  a  careful  appraisal  of 
consumer  attitudes  toward  coffee  packaging. 

1  he  research  study  showed  that  a  homemaker’s  estimate  of 
the  strength  of  a  coffee  blend  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  the 
color  of  a  coffee  can.  Judgment  of  the  coffee  and  coffee  strength 
appeared  to  be  made  even  before  the  can  is  opened. 

The  Nash  management  took  the  problem  to  Frank  Gianninoto 
&  Associates,  industrial  designers.  Mr.  Gianninoto  had  made  a  full- 
scale  presentation  of  his  views  on  coffee  package  design  at  the 
previous  annual  convention  of  the  National  Coffee  Association  at 
Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

The  package  designer’s  first  step  was  to  establish  a  basic  design 
concept  or  image — which  would  symbolize  the  roasting  firm, 
would  connote  high  quality,  and  would  invite  new  customers.  After 
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seveial  months,  during  which  various  designs  were  developed, 
adapted  to  Nash’s  packaging,  tested  for  impact  under  simulated 
stole  conditions,  refined  and  retested,  a  full-dress  showing  of  vari¬ 
ous  versions  of  the  new  design  was  held  for  company  officials  and 
representatives  of  Nash’s  advertising  agency.  Final  modifications 
were  made,  and  a  new  marketing  program  was  pegged  on  the  new 
container  design. 

O 

The  main  color  of  the  new  packages  is  a  strong  red,  suggestive 
of  the  richness  of  the  blend  and  its  full-bodied  flavor.  A  new 
modernized  logotype  in  coffee  brown  appears  against  an  oval  back¬ 
ground  of  white  and  is  readily  legible  on  a  crowded  supermarket 
shelf.  In  a  much  smaller  version  of  the  oval  at  the  base  of  the 
design  is  the  initial  “N”,  surrounded  by  a  garland  and  topped  by 
a  crown.  Additional  descriptive  copy  (grind  designation,  net  weight, 
etc.)  also  printed  in  brown,  is  positioned  in  a  distinctive,  gold 
colored  triangle  at  the  top  of  each  package. 

The  same  basic  design  is  used  for  the  institutional  line,  consist¬ 
ing  of  vacuum  cans,  glassine  measured  service  bags,  and  duplex 
automatic  bottom  bags  of  glossy  white  stock,  lined  with  glassine. 
The  triangular  device  in  the  basic  design  is  repeated  as  an  overall 
background  pattern  on  the  measured  service  bags,  which  are  avail¬ 
able  in  many  sizes  to  accommodate  various  brewing  units.  All 
packages  combine  a  classic,  rich  feeling  with  modern  simplicity. 
All  are  readily  identifiable  and  boldly  distinctive. 

Gianninoto’s  dramatic  design  has  also  been  adapted  to  the 
shipping  cartons  and  a  color  coding  system  has  been  devised— red 
for  regular  grind,  blue  for  drip  grind,  green  for  fine  grind— so 
that  the  buyer  can  readily  distinguish  one  from  the  others.  Cham 
store  people  have  been  enthusiastic  about  this  change. 

Lester  J.  Clark,  now  president  of  the  roasting  firm,  comment- 
incr  on  the  change  in  the  package,  said,  “The  design  conveys  the 
spirit  of  our  new  advertising  slogan  which  declares  that  the  product 
is  ‘an  honest  blend,’  providing  an  ‘up-and-at-’em-feeling  wit  i 
every  cup,  and  our  current  marketing  program  is  built  almost 
exclusively  around  the  presentation  of  the  new  packages. 

“We  feel  our  new  packages  express  our  product’s  personality 
.so  forcefully  that,  besides  being  an  advertising  medium  m  them- 
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selves,  they  can  set  the  tone  for  our  whole  campaign.  VVe  think 
also  that  the  combination  of  a  dramatic,  contemporary  package 
and  a  forceful,  well-planned  advertising  program  will  be  hard 
to  beat.” 

The  new  packages  were  featured  in  four-color  newspaper 
advertisements  and  on  radio  and  television.  All  this  was  backed 
by  a  direct  mail  couponing  program. 


FIVE  BASIC  ELEMENTS 


In  speaking  of  the  new  line  of  packages,  Mr.  Gianninoto  said 
that  any  package,  assuming  that  it  is  structurally  efficient,  must 
first  of  all  be  product-related  in  order  to  be  an  effective  sales  tool. 
He  explained  that  a  product-related  package  is  one  which  thor¬ 
oughly  expresses  the  character  of  the  product  it  contains,  and  that 
such  relatedness  is  achieved  by  the  integration  of  five  basic  elements. 
“These  elements,”  he  said,  “must  combine  to  form  a  sio-nifi- 

O 

cant  whole  which  represents  the  product,  invites  inspection,  conveys 
a  sales  message,  and  ev’entually  establishes  a  bond  of  loyalty  between 
the  product  and  the  public.” 

The  five  elements  to  be  integrated  in  the  design  of  a  product- 
related  package  are: 

( 1 )  Color,  which  must  be  eye-catching,  distinctive,  and  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  most  desirable  cjualities  of  the  product. 

(2)  Ttade  mark  or  logotype,  which  must  be  thoroughly  re¬ 
flective  of  the  company,  easy  to  recall  and  describe. 

(3)  Product  7iame,  which  must  be  readily  legible  on  a  crowded 

shelf. 


(4)  Supplemenlary  copy,  which  must  be  brief  and  prot  ocative. 

(5)  Added  illustrative  or  design  devices  to  enhance  the  appeal 
of  the  package  and  make  it  more  memorable. 

Design  IS  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  communication,”  Mr 

G.annmoto  added.  “It  can  tell  the  consumer  what  your  product  is 

and  why  it  ,s  desirable  for  her  to  own  it.  Hut  like  any  other  form 

of  communication,  it  is  most  effective  when  the  message  it  is  to 

convey  has  been  carefully  planned  in  advance  and  then  is  clearlv 
and  concisely  delivered.” 

Vacuum  packed  coffee  in  glass  containers  received  its  start 
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in  the  late  nineteen  twenties.  No  equipment  for  vacuum  packing 
in  glass  was  available  at  that  time,  and  considerable  laboratory 
research  was  necessary  in  order  to  develop  suitable  vacuumizing 
machinery. 

The  Chamber  vacuum  machine,  which  was  placed  on  the 
market  in  1932,  was  the  first  commercial  vacuumizing  machine, 
equipped  to  handle  glass.  The  first  glass  containers  for  vacuum 
packed  coflfee  were  ordinary  quart  jars,  weighing  thirty  ounces.  A 
fully  automatic  machine  for  vacuumizing  glass  packed  coffee 
appeared  in  1935.  The  screw-type  caps  were  tightened  while  the 
jars  were  still  under  vacuum.  Throughout  the  1930’s,  numerous 
advances  increased  the  speed  of  the  machines  and  lowered  the  unit 
cost  of  production. 

During  the  same  period,  important  changes  were  also  taking 
place  in  the  coffee  jar  itself.  Improvements  in  design  and  glass¬ 
making  techniques  resulted  in  lighter  but  stronger  containers.  The 
height  of  the  jar  was  also  reduced. 

Glass  jars  did  not  become  important  in  coffee  packaging  on 
the  national  level  until  the  1940’s  which  brought  a  scarcity  of  metal 
cans  during  and  following  World  War  II.  Development  of  the 
Ultra-Vac  jar  started  in  the  research  laboratories  of  the  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  shortly  after  the  war 
started.  Final  developments  in  the  coffee  jar  included;  a  glass 
jar  of  new  shape  and  lighter  weight;  a  side  seal  hermetic  closure 
with  special  protection  and  convenience  features;  and  a  new 
vacuumizing  and  sealing  machine  with  a  speed  of  120  jars  per 
minute,  twice  the  best  speed  available  with  the  previous  types 
of  jars.  The  Ultra- Vac  jar  was  introduced  to  the  coffee  trade  in 
March  1946,  and  its  advantages  were  readily  apparent  to  the 
trade.  Within  eighteen  months,  over  250  roasters  were  using  this 

type  of  package. 


ROASTERS’  VIEWPOINT 

To  be  sure  that  the  container  they  produced  would  meet  the 
needs  of  the  trade,  Owens-Illinois  polled  roasters  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  asking  them  to  list  the  principal  rc(|uirements  of  an  ideal 
vacuum  coffee  package.  The  roasters  were  in  agreement  on  eighteen 
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specifications,  which  may  be  generally  summed  up  in  the  following: 

( 1 )  Each  package  must  possess  the  highest  possible  commercial 
vacuum;  (2)  the  highest  possible  seal  retention  and  reseal;  (3) 
to  be  commercially  tamper-proof;  (4)  to  be  competitive  in  price 
or  better;  and  (5)  be  as  light  in  weight  as  possible. 

By  the  end  of  1947,  it  appeared  that  the  vacuum  packed 
glass  jar  was  destined  to  become  the  standard  method  of  packag¬ 
ing  coffee  for  at  least  until  such  time  as  a  completely  new  packaging 
material  would  be  developed.  But  consumer  identification  of  the 
\acuum  packed  can  had  become  indelible — at  least  to  the  extent 
that  when  cans  again  became  readily  available  a  short  time  later, 
the  consumer  quickly  deserted  the  glass  jar  and  re-established  the 
can  and  the  paper  bag  as  the  containers  in  which  coffee  would 
be  packed.  Can  manufacturers  contend  that  consumers  select  cans 
of  coffee  when  they  are  looking  for  quality,  and  select  coffee  in  bags 
when  they  are  shopping  for  price.  An  interesting  sidelight  to  this 
contention  came  during  the  height  of  the  high  coffee  price  era 
of  the  mid-1950’s.  Supermarket  operators  at  that  time  were  report¬ 
ing  a  new  type  of  shoplifting.  The  shopper  would  take  a  pound 
of  the  store’s  whole  bean  coffee  and  dump  it,  not  in  the  self-grinder, 
but  in  the  trash  bin.  Then  she  would  open  a  can  of  the  premium- 
priced  vacuum  packed  coffee,  dump  it  into  the  paper  coffee  bag 
and  check  it  out  as  the  store  brand. 

Among  the  roasters  who  saw  a  great  advance  in  coffee  packag¬ 
ing  with  the  development  of  the  Ultra-Vac  jar,  was  the  roaster  of 
Old  Judge  coffee  in  St.  Louis.  Although  the  brand  was  well  estab¬ 
lished  and  had  developed  a  strong  following  before  and  during 
the  war,  the  company  set  out  on  a  major  market  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  early  in  1947,  basing  its  confidence  on  the  potential  demand 
for  the  vacuum  packed  glass  jar.  The  firm  discontinued  use  of 
papei  bags  entiiely  in  the  early  months  of  that  year,  to  concentrate 
entirely  on  vacuum  packed  jars  and  cans.  The  company’s  officials 
declared  themselves  to  be  highly  pleased  with  the  better  flavor 
control  possible  with  the  Ultra-Vac  material,  and  it  adopted  a 
new  promotion  slogan  to  dramatize  the  change,  “The  Best  Coffee 
in  the  World  Made  Better.” 

The  E.  C.  Conroy  Coffee  Company  of  Kansas  City  specialized 
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in  whole  bean  coffee  packed  in  bags  for  25  years  with  four  popular 
brands  distributed  through  retail  outlets.  In  1952,  the  roaster 
decided  to  pack  the  firm’s  most  popular  brand,  5  More,  in  one 
pound  vacuum  cans.  By  June  of  the  following  year,  the  firm’s 
president  was  able  to  report  that  as  a  result  of  the  change,  the 
distribution  area  of  the  brand  had  increased  and  sales  of  the  firm’s 
three  other  brands,  Supreme,  La-Roy  and  Roma  had  increased 
substantially  and  had  been  placed  on  sale  in  many  stores  following 
5  More  where  Conroy’s  salesmen  had  previously  been  unsuccessful. 

RETAILERS’  VIEWPOINT 

Retailers  are  not  always  in  agreement  with  coffee  roasters  and 
container  designers  as  to  what  constitutes  an  ideal  coffee  con¬ 
tainer.  An  effort  was  made  several  years  ago  to  collate  retailers’ 
views  as  to  what  characteristics  were  most  desirable  in  a  cofl'ee 
package.  The  retailers,  almost  unanimously,  contended  that  package 
designers  disregard  the  storage  and  display  requirements  of  the 
average  store.  With  the  enormous  expansion  in  the  number  ot 
new  products  which  must  be  stocked  in  supermarkets,  the  package 
which  is  irregular  in  size  or  shape  becomes  a  major  headache. 

The  retailers  disapprove  strongly  of  containers  that  are  unfit 
for  the  stresses  and  strain  of  modern,  high  volume  retailing.  The 
criticism  here  applied  to  certain  types  of  coffee  bags  and  glass 
jars.  Supermarket  operators  also  complain  of  the  lack  of  distinctive¬ 
ness  in  design  of  coffee  containers.  Unless  you  look  very  closely,  they 
contend,  you  can’t  tell  one  brand  of  coffee  from  anothei. 

Their  recommendations  and  suggestions  frequently  contradict 
one  another.  It  would  not  be  too  far  fetched  to  say  that  to  a  supei 
market  operator,  the  ideal  coffee  package  would  be  rigidly  standard¬ 
ized  as  to  size  and  shape  and  fabricated  from  a  highly  durable 
material.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  radically  different  from 
competing  coffee  packages.  It  would  take  as  little  space  as  possible 
on  the  shelf,  but  it  would  be  able  to  sell  itself  without  the  slightest 
effort  by  the  store  personnel. 

The  retailers,  of  course,  fail  to  explain  how  a  package  can 
be  absolutely  standard,  and  at  the  same  time  completely  unique; 
how  it  can  be  narrow  and  unobtrusive,  and  at  the  same  time  instantly 
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recognizable.  Basing  his  forecast  on  a  survey  of  retailer’s  desires 
in  packages,  a  packaging  engineer  connected  with  a  major  coffee 
roasting  firm  declared  that  coffee  packages  will  soon  be  smaller- 
shorter  and  narrower — or  lose  their  place  on  the  supermarket 
shelves.  No  such  trend  was  evident  to  Egmont  Ahrens,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  coffee  package  designing.  Food 
manufacturers  are  primarily  interested  in  shelf  space  today,  he 
replied,  and  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  container  economy 
to  secure  the  amount  of  area  to  which  they  consider  themselves 
entitled.  The  trend  (as  of  the  late  IDfiO’s)  is  toward  packages  that 
are  as  wide  and  as  tall  as  possible,  he  said,  “and  just  thick  enough 
so  that  they  don’t  tip  over.” 

Manufacturers  and  food  packers  are  interested  in  getting  as 
much  attention  on  the  supermarket  shelves  as  possible,  he  said, 
and  the  use  of  more  spacious  packages  is  one  way  of  doing  it.  He 
anticipated  that  coffee  roasters  seldom  discussed  whether  a  package 
was  properly  or  efficiently  designed;  they  are  only  interested  in 
knowing  whether  it  will  capture  the  favorable  attention  of  the 
passing  shopper. 

Another  designer  commented  in  concurrence  with  Mr.  Ahrens: 

“We  recently  designed  a  one-pound  coffee  package  for  a 
large  food  chain.  We  considered  it  a  good  package,  ample  in  size 
to  hold  one  pound  of  coffee.  However,  a  larger  package  holding 
the  same  amount  of  coffee  more  loosely  packed  later  replaced 
it  and  it  proved  considerably  more  successful  in  catching  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  eye  after  it  reached  the  grocer’s  shelf.” 

In  1959,  the  Market  Research  Corporation  of  America  pre- 
])ared  a  special  report  for  the  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau  on 
trends  in  coffee  container  acceptance  by  consumers  which  indi¬ 
cated  a  marked  trend  toward  cans  as  the  American  consumers 
preferred  coffee  package.  Canned  coffee  represented  approximately 
60  per  cent  of  total  purchases  in  1955,  as  coffee  prices  started  the 
decline  from  their  peak  of  1954.  From  that  point  on,  the  charts 
in  the  report  show  a  steady  gradual  rise  to  over  67  per  cent  m 
January-March  1959. 

The  report  suggests  four  likely  reasons  for  the  strong  shilt 
toward  cans:  1)  advertising  to  consumers  has  been  conductec 
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extensively  by  large  roasters,  and  those  firms’  brands  are  almost 
all  packaged  in  cans;  2)  retail  coffee  prices  have  declined  while 
personal  income  has  increased,  making  coffee  a  better  “buy”  in 
relation  to  prices  of  other  consumer  products;  3)  consumers  have 
been  buying  larger  size  units  of  regular  coffee  requiring  a  longer 
period  while  the  coffee  is  being  consumed;  and  4)  there  has  been 
a  tendency  for  chain  stores,  which  traditionally  offered  their  own 
brands  in  paper  bags,  to  offer  at  least  one  private  brand  in  vacuum- 
packed  cans. 

With  the  extension  of  supermarkets  into  the  suburban  and 
rural  areas,  family  shopping  on  a  once-a-week  basis  is  becoming  a 
more  pronounced  trend,  and  purchases  of  larger  size  units  of  coffee 
is  one  of  the  by-products  of  that  trend.  Better  storing  methods  in 
the  home  and  the  economy  appeal  of  the  larger  units  were  addi¬ 
tional  contributing  factors. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  both  the  trends  toward  cans  and  toward 
larger  size  units  show  considerable  regional  \  ariation.  In  the  North¬ 
east  and  the  South,  according  to  the  report,  bagged  coffee  com¬ 
prised  a  little  over  one-half  of  all  roasted  coffee  sold  to  households, 
while  in  the  North  Central  states  cans  made  up  roughly  three- 
fouiths  of  the  total,  and  in  the  West  cans  accounted  for  almost 
90  percent  of  the  total. 

While  96  percent  of  the  canned  coffee  sold  in  the  Northeast 
was  in  one-pound  units,  only  62  percent  was  so  packaged  in  the 
\Vest.  In  January-June,  1957,  canned  coffee  in  one-pound  units 
made  up  82  percent  of  the  total  for  the  United  States;  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958,  the  figure  had  declined  to  80  per¬ 
cent.  The  difference  is  explained  in  the  increase  in  purchases  of 
larger  size  units. 
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In  the  operation  of  a  coffee  roasting  business,  management 
engages  in  a  continuing  efTort  to  acquire  factual  data  on  which 
to  base  its  marketing  decisions.  To  be  able  to  sell  coffee  competi¬ 
tively  it  seeks  information  relentlessly  as  a  basis  for  reducing  costs 
by  eliminating  wastes  originating  in  the  distribution  of  its  products, 
and  for  increasing  the  volume  of  profitable  business  produced 
from  each  dollar  expended  for  marketing  activities.  The  processes 
for  accumulating,  classifying,  analyzing  and  interpreting  meaningful 
business  information  from  a  multiplicity  of  sources  to  provide  the 
basis  for  marketing  decisions  are  called,  in  the  aggregate,  marketing 
research. 

Probably  the  single  biggest  contribution  that  marketing  research 
can  make  to  the  profits  of  the  firm  is  in  differentiating  between 
likely  prospects  and  unlikely  prospects,  so  that  funds  that  could 
profitably  be  utilized  in  promoting  the  sale  of  the  firm’s  brand  to 
the  former  will  not  be  wasted  ti7ing  to  sell  the  brand  to  groups 
of  people  whose  desire  for  the  brand  is  insufficient  to  cause  them 
to  pay  the  price  asked  for  it. 

Marketing  research  can  also  help  protect  the  company,  its 
salesmen  and  its  advertising  agency  from  making  ineffective  appeals 
to  live  prospects  for  the  brand.  The  coffee  marketing  executive 
needs  to  know  what  his  prospects  want  in  a  brand  of  coffee 
rather  than  what  the  roaster  thinks  they  ought  to  want.  Marketing 
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research  provides  the  eyes  and  ears  needed  to  inform  the  roaster 
of  the  consumers’  wants  as  they  relate  to  coffee. 

Marketing  research  cannot  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  execu¬ 
tive  judgment.  It  can  provide  the  information  on  which  to  base  a 
marketing  decision,  but  it  cannot  make  the  decision.  Nor  can  it 
forecast  what  unrelated  groups  of  people  will  do  in  a  unique 
situation  at  a  future  time  under  conditions  that  cannot  be  predicted. 

But  human  consuming  activity  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit. 
When  marketing  researchers  can  pinpoint  a  behavior  pattern  that 
is  shared  by  a  significantly  large  group  of  people,  they  can  then 
estimate  more  or  less  closely  what  most  of  that  group  will  continue 
to  do  unless  conditions  change  so  radically  as  to  change  the  pattern. 

Marketing  research  cannot  be  relied  on  to  secure  satisfactory 
answers  to  hypothetical  questions.  It  cannot  be  depended  on  to 
produce  clear-cut  answers  to  the  choices  people  will  make  under 
conditions  not  yet  familiar  to  them.  It  is  an  effective  way  to  accumu¬ 
late,  analyze,  and  interpret  matters  of  fact.  It  cannot  be  expected 
to  perform  miracles  in  providing  answers  where  the  facts  do  not 
exist. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  RESEARCH 

\Vhat  types  of  information  can  the  roaster  hope  to  get  through 
marketing  research?  What  are  the  important  questions  that  it 
can  answei  ?  It  can  provide  answers  about  his  own  brand,  competing 
brands,  and  about  other  beverages  that  may  be  substituted  for 
coffee.  It  can  inform  him  about  the  sale,  purchase  and  use  of 
these  products.  Within  these  limitations,  the  questions  that  it  can 
answer  are:  \Vho?  Wdien?  How?  By  whom?  How  much?  If  the 
answers  to  these  questions  will  provide  the  marketing  executive 
with  the  information  on  which  to  base  marketing  decisions,  he 
will  find  marketing  research  a  useful  tool;  if  he  cannot  use ’this 
information,  acquiring  it  will  be  a  needless  expense. 

A  practical  point  at  which  to  start  applying  marketing  research 
IS  in  finding  out  where,  both  geographically  and  vocationally,  your 
output  is  going.  Your  invoice  copies  or  any  transcript  of  them,  such 
as  a  sales  record  or  tabulation  of  sales  by  states  and  counties  will 
provide  you  with  the  raw  data.  The  first  step  in  classifying  this 
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data  is  to  distribute  these  sales  figures  by  kind  of  customer,  size 
of  customer  and  location  of  customer. 

These  figures  can  be  compared  with  comparable  figures  for 
past  periods  to  determine  where  sales  are  slipping  and  the  cause 
of  the  fall-ofif  can  be  sought  out.  These  figures  can  also  be  checked 
against  industry  sales  figures  for  the  same  area  to  determine  where 
the  brand  is  doing  a  poor  job  by  comparison  with  its  share  of  other 
markets.  At  least  such  an  analysis  is  likely  to  point  out  some  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  brand’s  marketing  efTort  and  suggest  the  need  for  cor¬ 
rective  action. 


USES  OF  SURVEYS 

The  measurable  characteristics  of  the  purchasers  of  a  brand 
can  best  be  determined  through  the  survey  method.  This  can  be 
done  by  mail  or  through  personal  interviews.  Both  methods  have 
outstanding  weaknesses.  The  mail  survey  suffers  from  a  high  degree 
of  inaccuracy;  the  personal  interview  method  can  prove  quite  costly. 
If  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  not  required,  some  benefit  can  be 
derived  from  a  mail  survey  which  is  limited  to  facts  which  the 
respondent  can  readily  answer  and  is  not  unlikely  to  be  willing  to 
do  so.  “What  brand  of  coffee  are  you  now  using?  When  did  you 
make  your  last  coffee  purchase?  How  many  cups  of  coffee  did  you 
drink  yesterday?”  Questions  of  this  type  can  be  asked  with  meaning¬ 
ful  answers  expected.  Questions  which  call  for  interpretation  or 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  are  likely  to  be  w^orthless. 
The  same  is  true  of  factual  questions  which  require  the  respondent 
to  recall  some  action  that  occurred  in  the  past.  The  further  m  the 
past,  the  less  meaningful  will  be  the  answers.  Such  questions  as: 
‘‘How  long  have  you  been  using  your  present  brand  of 
What  is  your  husband’s  objection  to  this  brand?”  or  “If  you  had  a 
child,  at  what  age  would  you  allow  him  or  her  to  start  dr, nbng 
coffee^”  can  not  be  expected  to  produce  anything  worthwhile.  1  e 
consumer  cannot  be  expected  to  know  how  she  would  react  to 

situations  she  has  never  experienced. 

The  questions  to  be  resolved  always  reduce  eventually  to  what 

goes  on  in  the  minds  of  actual  or  potential 

Land  of  coffee.  The  obvious  and  direct  approach  is  to  ask 
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people.  I’he  less  obvious  and  often  more  efficient  approach  is  to 
infer  the  answers  from  indirect  measurements.  Marketino-  research 

O 

is  primarily  concerned  with  five  major  lines  of  inv^estigation :  (1) 
economic  analysis  and  sales  forecasting;  (2)  market  and  territorial 
analysis;  (3)  inventoiy  analysis;  (4)  sales  analysis;  and  (5)  adver¬ 
tising  analysis. 

In  economic  analysis,  the  analyst  is  largely  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  what  portion  of  the  gross  national  product  will  be  available 


to  individuals  as  disposable  income  and  how  this  disposable  income 
is  likely  to  be  distributed  among  various  segments  of  the  population. 
The  size  of  the  population,  so  readily  forecast  by  the  Census  Bureau, 
IS  of  relatively  little  importance  to  the  marketing  analyst.  Some 
information  regarding  the  trend  of  the  population  as  it  relates  to 
die  groups  to  whom  he  is  interested  in  selling  his  brand,  however, 
is  of  considerably  greater  importance. 

Holding  any  sizeable  quantity  of  green  coffee  represents  a  con- 
siderable  risk  for  the  roaster.  In  theory,  at  least,  he  can  hold  this 
risk  to  a  minimum  by  selling  futures  when  he  buys  spot  coffee  and 
covering  them  when  he  sells  finished  coffee.  In  doing  so,  he  limits 
his  risk  to  the  processing  and  handling  costs  and  his  profits  or  losses 
arise  solely  from  his  processing,  packaging  and  sales  operations. 

his  IS  one  of  the  areas  which  can  be  explored  by  marketing 
research.  In  the  event  that  the  roaster’s  marketing  people  are  abl! 
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to  work  out  reasonably  accurate  sales  forecasts,  management  will 
be  enabled  to  increase  its  profits  while  holding  the  inventory  risk 
to  a  minimum. 

Market  and  teiritory  analysis  is  one  of  the  more  powerful 
aids  to  the  efficient  operation  of  a  coffee  roasting  business.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  performance  of  two  steps,  neither  of  which  is  particu¬ 
larly  difficult: 

( 1 )  Identify  the  characteristics  that  are  associated  with  coffee 
purchasing: 

(2)  Locate  concentrations  of  consumers  that  have  those 
characteristics.  These  concentrations  must  be  sufficiently  large  and 
compact  to  be  commercially  practical  under  the  roasters  operating 
conditions. 

A  much  more  dependable  road  to  marketing  success  than 
reliance  on  favorable  chance  can  be  found  through  detailed  analysis 
of  market  segments  to  determine  which  ones  offer  the  greatest  assur¬ 
ance  of  commercial  opportunity  in  view  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  roaster  must  operate. 

Analysis  of  sales  operation  and  profit  contribution  can  prove 
beneficial  to  the  roaster  even  when  it  is  carried  out  superficially. 
In  a  typical  situation,  the  roaster  who  makes  a  detailed  sales  analysis 
will  find  that  well  over  fifty  per  cent  of  his  sales  are  accounted  for 
by  well  under  twenty  per  cent  of  his  customers.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  sales  distribution,  he  will  find  that  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  his  sales  are  accounted  for  by  a  considerably  large  percentage  of 
his  customers.  If  he  will  have  his  cost  accountants  determine  the 
direct  costs  of  selling  the  accounts  at  this  end  of  the  distribution, 
he  will  usually  find  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  his  customers 
who  either  were  never  profitable,  or  who  ov'er  time  have  ceased 
to  be  profitable. 

In  some  instances,  by  reducing  the  number  of  salesmen  s  calls 
on  these  accounts,  or  making  other  adjustments  in  the  manner  of 
dealing  with  these  customers,  they  can  be  converted  into  profitable 
customers.  In  the  event  that  they  require  so  much  servicing  that 
the  probability  of  making  them  profitable  is  too  slight  to  be  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  the  accounts  should  be  dropped  entirely  on 
the  premise  that  the  salesmen’s  time  can  be  utilized  more  efficiently. 
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Such  a  move  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  sales  personnel  who  are  receiving  commissions  on  the  sales  to 
these  unprofitable  customers,  but  if  the  firm’s  total  operation  is  to 
remain  competitive,  the  surgery  must  be  performed.  This  is  true 
even  in  face  of  the  inevitable  argument  that  if  these  unprofitable 
customers  are  dropped,  some  consumers  who  are  reached  and 
affected  by  the  roaster’s  advertising  will  be  unable  to  purchase  the 
brand.  When  a  brand  of  coffee  has  100  per  cent  distribution  in  any 
sizeable  area,  it  is  likely  that  at  least  some  portion  of  that  distri¬ 
bution  is  unprofitable. 

In  the  coffee  roasting  industry,  it  is  customary  to  make  use 
of  marketing  research  when  a  specific  problem  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  marketing  management,  and  a  tool  is  needed  to  narrow 
down  the  range  of  possible  solutions.  Very  few  roasters  look  upon 
marketing  research  as  a  useful  tool  when  they  are  not  contemplating 
a  major  change  in  marketing  tactics  or  when  sales  are  not  consider¬ 
ably  below  their  expectations.  Those  who  use  this  device  regularly, 
even  when  everything  appears  to  be  going  well  from  a  marketing 
point  of  view,  are  mostly  among  the  largest  roasters. 


MAXWELL  HOUSE’S  MARKETING  RESEARCH 


The  Maxwell  House  Division  of  General  Foods  Corp.,  for 
example,  places  a  high  value  on  the  work  of  its  marketing  research 
team.  Its  highly  skilled  members  work  year-round  to  assimilate 
impoitant  data  from  sales,  product  advertising  and  consumer  wants 

to  forecast  the  present  and  future  needs  of  Maxwell  House  opera¬ 
tions. 


Commenting  on  the  work  of  the  marketing  research  team,  the 
Maxwell  House  Messenger  reported,  early  in  1960,  as  follow's; 

Because  of  the  volatile  nature  of  our  coffee  business,  quick 
decisions  are  often  necessary.  Yet,  of  necessity,  these  decisions  must 
be  based  on  careful  thought  and  scientific  data.  A  thorough  knowl- 
e  ge  of  the  field  is  a  ‘must’  and  this  applies  even  more  so  to  the 

coffee  industry  with  its  2,000  competitors  and  over  V/,  billion 
dollars  in  annual  sales. 

“This  is  where  the  Marketing  Research  team  comes  into  action 
has  scientific  procedure  and  tools  to  measure  business  conditions 
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and  trends,  set  budget  goals,  estimate  the  present  or  future  effect 
of  product  and  marketing  decisions  and  activities  and  to  forecast 
future  trends. 

Forecasting  the  market  for  Maxwell  House  products  is  one 
of  the  marketing  researcher’s  most  critical  responsibilities.  This  fore¬ 
cast  plays  an  important  role  in  the  future  planning  of  eveiy  facet 
of  our  business.  The  marketing  research  projected  estimates  of  prod¬ 
uct  sales  are  the  basis  for  determining  production  capacity  and  per¬ 
sonnel  recjuirements  as  well  as  where  and  when  these  facilities 
will  be  utilized. 

“Since  both  plants  and  people  take  time  to  develop  to  their 
i idlest,  the  need  for  this  advanced  planning  becomes  more  obvious 
whether  it  be  for  just  months  or  years.  This  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  careful  evaluation  of  economic  trends  at  home  and  in  the 
coffee-producing  countries,  population  growth  trends,  consumer 
usage  and  opinion  and  a  multitude  of  other  important  factors. 
All  of  these  play  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  market 
forecasts. 

“The  scope  of  the  Marketing  Research  duties  takes  on  the 
form  of  a  crystallization  of  production  and  sales  efforts  and  includes 
the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  consumer.  Product  testing  is  the  starting 
point  of  a  typical  marketing  research  analysis.  It  involves  the  im¬ 
provement  of  products,  a  constant  evaluation  of  the  competition  and 
an  anticipation  of  the  consumer  demand  for  new  products. 

“Since  the  final  decision  always  rests  with  the  consumer. 
Marketing  Research,  working  with  our  laboratories,  has  a  continu¬ 
ous  product-testing  program.  The  total  efforts  of  the  Marketing 
Research  personnel  are  geared  to  stimulating  the  consumer  to  buy 
Maxwell  House  Coffee.  It  must  follow  then  that  they  must  have 
a  thorough  understanding  of  how  the  consumer  thinks  and  acts 
with  respect  to  coffee  in  general. 

“Typical  questions  about  coffee  drinkers  are;  Who  are  they? 
How  much  do  they  drink?  How  often?  What?  Why  do  some  drink 

more  than  others? 

“Answers  to  questions  like  these  help  to  shape  the  maiketing, 
advertising  and  production  strategies.  To  the  average  consumer, 
coffee  is  more  than  a  hot  drink.  It  is  the  finishing  touch  to  a  good 
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meal,  an  eye-opener  in  the  morning  or  a  pick-me-up  throughout 
the  day.  It  is  the  universal  American  drink.  These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  people  drink  coffee. 

“But  why  have  they  made  Maxwell  House  the  number  one 
seller  in  the  nation  when  they  can  get  almost  the  same  results 
from  some  of  the  cheaper  brands  on  the  market?  The  Marketing 
Research  team  knows  that  Maxwell  House  has  consumer  acceptance 
because  it  is  a  brand  with  a  reputation  for  constant  high  quality. 
But  even  with  this  knowledge  about  that  ‘Good  to  the  Last  Drop’ 
blend,  the  outside  package  can  also  influence  sales.  The  Marketing 
Research  team  has  considered  this  problem  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
attractive  Maxwell  House  containers  that  stand  out  under  all 


conditions  and  maintain  the  image  of  good  coffee. 

“Now  that  we  have  superficially  mentioned  some  phases  of 
how  Marketing  Research  relates  to  product  sales,  product  testing, 
consumer  usage  habits  and  attitudes,  let  us  dwell  for  a  moment 
on  advertising.  Here  the  Marketing  Research  contribution  is  to 
try  to  formulate  a  procedure  for  measuring  and  knowing  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  which  adv’ertismg  is  geared. 


“The  best  technique  for  measuring  the  success  of  this  program 
IS  to  find  out  whether  the  audience  gets  to  view  it.  Do  they  believe 

AT  a  jar  or  a  can  of 

Maxwell  House  from  their  favorite  grocer’s  shelf? 

To  the  reader,  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Marketino-  Re¬ 
search  group  m  previous  stories  should  be  obvious.” 


LOGICAL,  PRODUCTIVE  PROCEDURE 

"‘'r  ■°  depend  to  make 

marketing  decisions,  the  roaster  must  follow  a  procedure  which  is 

wm  c  rr  h“d  “'-'op'  P-o«d' ne 

will  create  the  danger  that  at  the  moment  of  crucial  decision  man 

^  -arch  ^dZ; 

shouW  bTconduaed'’to''"r''“  ®  Preliminary  analysis 

effort  la  er  of  The  fe  '  duplication  of 

on.  The  preliminary  analysis  consists  of  a  survey  of 
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available  data  regarding  the  company,  its  products,  the  market, 
the  dealer  situation,  and  advertising — both  for  the  particular  brand 
and  for  its  competitors.  This  information  is  usually  gathered  from 
internal  records  of  the  company,  from  material  previously  pub¬ 
lished  in  trade  publications  and  other  media,  and  from  informal 
discussions  with  executives  of  the  company.  All  that  is  sought  here 
is  a  broad  view  of  the  company  and  its  problems  in  competing  for 
the  consumer’s  dollar. 

When  this  broad  view  has  been  obtained,  the  researchers  talk 
with  consumers— both  those  who  do  and  those  who  do  not  buy 
or  use  the  brand — with  dealers  and  people  in  the  coffee  business 
whose  knowledge  of  the  market  may  prove  helpful.  These  talks 
should  be  kept  on  a  strictly  informal  basis,  with  the  researchers 
following  the  lead  of  the  interviewees,  provided  they  do  not  stray 
too  far  from  the  topic  at  hand.  The  researchers  at  this  point  are 
attempting  to  determine  what  lines  of  analysis  will  prove  helpful, 
to  get  a  feel  of  the  total  problem  rather  than  get  any  specific  answers 
to  specific  questions.  They  are,  in  effect,  looking  for  the  questions, 
not  the  answers. 

The  researchers  then  determine  the  specific  procedures  to  be 
followed  in  carrying  out  the  remainder  of  the  investigation.  They 
consider  a  number  of  hypotheses  until  they  have  decided  upon  the 
specific  purposes  of  the  investigation.  They  determine  the  types  and 
sources  of  data  to  be  obtained.  They  then  outline  the  various  forms 
and  instruction  sheets  to  be  used.  Finally,  they  draw  up  a  foimal 
written  plan  which  is  thereafter  used  as  a  basic  guide  for  conducting 
the  research. 

While  surveys  are  the  most  popular  type  of  investigation,  they 
are  not  necessarily  the  most  revealing.  Observational  techniques  and 
experimental  investigation  techniques  should  be  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  The  best  technique  will  vary  with  the  information  desired 
and  the  circumstance  under  which  it  is  to  be  obtained.  The  analyst 
can  frequently  get  more  reliable  information  on  brand  preferences 
through  direct  observations  than  through  the  use  of  surveys  De¬ 
termination  of  the  extent  of  brand  substitution  at  the  point  of  sale 
is  another  example  of  observation  in  preference  to  surveying. 

The  important  characteristic  of  the  experimental  method  is  the 
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use  of  a  controlled,  small  sized  example  of  a  proposed  marketing 
effort  to  measure  its  eff  ectiveness  in  terms  of  sales  produced  or  some 
other  meaningful  criterion.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficiently 
similar  situations  for  use  in  the  experiments  makes  this  method 
difficult  to  apply,  and  marketing  researchers  use  it  only  infrequently. 

In  securing  data,  the  researchers  are  primarily  interested  in 
getting  information  about  the  ultimate  purchasers  and  users  of 
coffee.  Although  the  woman  of  the  house  is  almost  always  the 
individual  who  makes  the  purchase  for  the  family,  she  is  not  always 
the  one  who  has  the  greatest  influence  in  determining  the  brand 
to  be  purchased.  No  generalizations  on  this  point  can  be  as  mean¬ 
ingful  as  a  point  blank  survey  on  behalf  of  the  individual  brand. 

Retailers  of  various  sizes,  in  addition  to  wholesalers  in  some 
instances,  are  important  sources  of  marketing  research  data.  The 
internal  records  of  the  company,  especially  the  sales  records,  can 
prove  invaluable  in  providing  research  data. 

An  extensive  amount  of  secondary  data  can  be  secured  from 
governmental  organizations,  consumer  publications  and  trade  publi¬ 
cations,  and  trade  associations.  There  are  also  a  number  of  special¬ 
ized  research  organizations  which  compile  current  marketing 
information. 


WHAT  IS  A  SAMPLE? 

A  sample  is  meant  to  be  a  small-scale  replica  of  the  lareer 
population  about  which  information  is  desired.  The  researchers 
obtain  information  about  the  sample  and  assume  that  the  same 
olds  approximately  true  of  the  larger  group.  In  selecting  the  sample 
It  IS  important  only  that  every  unit  in  the  total  population  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  be  included  in  the  sample.  However,  after 
he  data  has  been  collected,  it  is  important  to  determine  whether 
this  sample  determined  by  chance  is  indeed  representative  of  the 
population  with  respect  to  characteristics  that  affect  their  reaction 

in  lb'  1™!^'  ff'iestion  is  whether  the  people 

m  the  sample  have  the  same  general  purchasing  power  and  coffee 

drinking  propensity  as  the  greater  population  under  study. 

he  sample  should  be  tested  to  determine  that  enough  cases 

>ave  een  obtained  to  eliminate  accidental  errors  which  infiltrate 
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a  sample  as  a  result  of  finding  more  or  less  of  certain  types  of 
instances  than  appear  in  the  total  population.  The  sample  must 
also  be  checked  for  proportionality.  Each  significant  group  which 
exists  in  the  total  market  should  be  found  in  the  sample  in  the 
same  proportions  as  found  in  the  total  market.  If  twelve  per  cent 
of  the  total  population  under  study  is  in  a  particular  income  bracket, 
approximately  twelve  per  cent  of  the  people  included  in  the  sample 
should  be  in  the  same  income  bracket;  if  ten  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  in  a  given  age  group,  approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the 
people  included  in  the  sample  should  be  in  the  same  age  group. 
Each  characteristic  of  the  total  population  that  is  deemed  important 
in  determining  their  thinking  on  the  problem  under  surveillance, 
should  be  checked  out  in  the  sample  for  proportionality. 

When  the  validity  of  the  sample  has  been  established,  tabula¬ 
tions  can  begin.  Tabulation  is  essentially  a  counting  process,  but 
involves  some  intelligent  decisions  as  to  what  to  count.  The  rela¬ 
tionships  that  are  revealed  at  this  stage  can  frequently  prove 
far  more  important  in  making  subsequent  decisions  than  the 
raw  totals.  It  may  be  meaningful,  for  example,  to  know  that 
brand  X  has  twice  as  many  purchasers  or  users  as  brand  Y,  but 
when  this  information  is  systematically  related  to  such  elements 
as  age,  sex,  geographical  location,  economic  status,  primary  source 
of  income,  or  national  origin,  significant  relationships  begin  to 
appear. 


INTERPRETING  THE  DATA 

The  data  which  have  been  tabulated  and  related  are  then 
further  manipulated  until  the  most  usable  form  of  statistical  sum¬ 
marization  has  been  obtained.  Frequency  distributions,  percentages, 
and  averages  of  several  different  types  are  examples  of  forms  of 
statistical  summarization  that  will  prove  valuable  in  the  intei- 
pretive  phase  to  follow.  The  problem  is  to  select  the  type  that 
will  state  the  conclusions  in  the  most  meaningful  form. 

Deductive  logic  is  then  used  to  interpret  the  inductive  gen¬ 
eralizations  in  the  form  of  the  statistical  conclusions  into  a  series 
of  recommendations  on  marketing  policies.  Each  of  the  statistica 
aeneralizations  should  be  reviewed  from  the  viewpoint  of  what  it 
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means  to  the  company.  Sound  logic  must  be  used  in  reasoning 
from  facts  to  recommendations.  The  recommendations  must  be 
constiucted  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  carried  into  practice 
by  the  company. 

It  is  well  for  management  to  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
marketing  research  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  its  problems,  nor  is 
it  likely,  at  the  present  stage  of  its  development,  to  produce  all 
the  answers  that  management  may  want.  Bearing  these  two  points 
in  mind  may  avert  several  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  obtaining 
meaningful  research  reports.  If  management  is  believed  to  be 
likely  to  expect  dramatic,  even  revolutionary,  results  of  its  mar¬ 
keting  research,  the  research  team  is  likely  to  strive  to  come  up 
with  revolutionary  findings,  even  if  this  can  be  done  only  bv 
rawing  unwarranted  conclusions  from  the  data  at  hand.  In  a 
typical  situation,  marketing  research  will  not  be  able  to  provide 
complete  solutions  to  problems,  leaving  the  executives  to  fill  in 
some  gaps  as  best  they  can.  If  the  research  team  believes  that 
management  will  be  disappointed  with  less  than  complete  solu- 
lons,  the  possibility  is  strong  that  they  will  fill  in  the  gaps  on 
eir  own  and  management  will  never  be  certain  where  the  research 
mgs  en  and  the  research  team’s  own  evaluations  begin  The 

por,rnrof''''’^°''^"'‘'^  interpretation  and 

reporting  of  marketing  research  is  the  assumption  that  if  a  mven 

ypotiesis  cannot  be  proven,  the  opposite  must  therefore  be  true. 
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The  results  of  most  marketing  operations  are  intangible  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  obtain  final  and 
complete  evidence.  The  research  man  should  not  be  pressured 
into  overlooking  the  numerous  unmeasurable  factors  that  are 
present  in  any  given  situation  and  present  conclusions  or  inter¬ 
pretations  not  warranted  by  the  evidence. 

In  view  of  the  possibilities  here  suggested  for  errors  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  results  of  marketing  research,  a  set  of  criteria  should 
be  established  as  a  basis  for  testing  the  logical  foundation  of  any 
interpretation.  Some  of  the  tests  that  might  be  used  are:  Is  there 
a  real  connection  between  the  facts  determined  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made,  or  is  the  connection  largely  imaginary?  Does 
the  evidence  support  the  interpretation  at  at  least  several  points? 
Does  the  evidence  reveal  any  crucial  exceptions  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation?  Does  the  evidence  also  point  to  a  contrary  recommen¬ 
dation?  Would  a  small-scale  test  support  the  recommendation? 

PRACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

Recommendations  based  on  a  purely  logical  interpretation  of 
marketing  research  findings  may  prove  completely  useless  to  the 
company  due  to  practical  considerations.  The  course  of  action  to 
be  followed  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  should  be  clearly 
stated.  This  should  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the 
company  and  the  market.  If  possible,  the  recommendations  should 
be  interpreted  into  concrete  gains  for  the  firm  to  be  made  as  a 
result  of  following  the  proposed  course  of  action. 

The  report  on  a  marketing  research  project  should  take  into 
consideration  the  capacity  of  the  people  who  must  read  them  and 
put  them  into  effect.  It  must  hold  the  interest  of  the  leadeis  oi 
listeners,  making  the  results  clear,  and  showing  them  the  im¬ 
portance  and  soundness  of  its  findings.  At  the  same  time,  the 
report  must  contain  jiroof  and  evidence  which  are  adequate  to 
demonstrate  scientifically  that  these  data,  interpretations  and 
conclusions  are  sound. 

In  presenting  the  report,  the  marketing  research  man  fie- 
quently  finds  himself  in  the  difficult  situation  of  having  two  audi¬ 
ences  who  can  scarcely  be  reached  effectively  through  the  same 
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report.  The  comjjany’s  executives  are  the  ones  who  ordinarily 
authorize  the  funds  for  marketing  analysis  and  who  must  effect 
the  operations  called  for  in  the  conclusion.  They  are  usually  not 
trained  research  men  and  they  cannot  be  relied  on  to  follow  de¬ 
tailed  technical  reports  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are 
capable  of  doing  so. 

It  is  likely  that  the  report  will  also  be  reviewed  by  one  or 
more  trained  research  personnel  who  are  familiar  with  scientific 
methodology.  These  people  can  not  only  be  counted  on  to  read 
with  care  the  most  detailed  technical  material,  but  they  are 
unlikely  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a  complete  ex¬ 
planation  of  every  phase  of  the  research  operation. 

To  solve  this  dilemma,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  marketing 
research  men  to  make  up  two  complete  reports — a  technical  report 
and  a  popular  report.  Clarity  and  accuracy  are  the  most  important 
features  of  the  technical  report.  Since  it  is  intended  primarily  for 
trained  research  men,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  report  and  all  its  details;  therefore,  there  will  be  no 
need  to  include  any  attention  holding  devices.  This  report  should 
include  detailed  tables  showing  all  data  obtained,  copies  of  ques¬ 
tionnaires  and  forms  used,  and  complete  details  of  the  methods 
employed.  Each  step  in  the  procedure  should  be  reported  exactly 
as  it  was  performed  from  the  background,  the  statement  of  the 
problem  to  the  conclusions.  1  here  should  be  no  material  included 
in  the  technical  report  which  is  not  completely  pertinent  to  the 
investigation. 

When  the  technical  report  has  been  completed,  the  research 
man  selects  the  most  significant  portions  of  it  and  working  up  a 
dramatic,  although  not  necessarily  spectacular,  presentation  of  it 
for  the  benefits  of  executives  who  will  not  read  the  technical 
report.  It  may  be  assumed  that  these  executives  are  interested  in 
the  report,  particularly  in  the  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
To  a  lesser  extent  they  will  be  interested  in  the  data  on  which 
these  conclusions  are  based.  But  they  are  primarily  concerned 
with  aspects  of  the  business  other  than  marketing  research  and 
are  unlikely  to  pay  close  attention  to  a  lengthy  report,  most  of 
which  does  not  embrace  the  facets  of  the  company’s  operations 
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with  which  they  are  most  directly  concerned. 

The  popular  report  should  be  brief  and  should  take  into 
consideration  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  individuals  who 
will  take  action  on  the  report.  It  should  have  a  “sales  slant”  and 
its  practicality  should  be  strongly  emphasized.  Wherever  possible, 
the  report  should  be  dramatized.  The  method  of  making  this 
presentation  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  number  of 
people  in  the  group  to  whom  the  presentation  is  made.  If  the 
group  is  to  be  extremely  limited  in  number,  use  of  an  S/axll 
inch  folder  will  be  satisfactory.  A  loose-leaf  easel  with  hinges 
bound  at  the  top  has  a  more  professional  appearance  and  is  more 
practical  where  a  somewhat  larger  group  is  to  be  addressed.  Movie 
stills  or  slides  are  most  practical  if  the  audience  is  to  be  very  large. 

In  place  of  the  logical  order  of  the  technical  report,  the 
psychological  order  of  importance  should  be  followed  in  the 
popular  report.  After  a  brief  introduction,  the  popular  report 
opens  with  some  indication  of  the  most  important  objectives  of 
the  research  project.  This  is  followed  by  a  summary  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  study.  Some  indication  of  the  scope  of  the  market 
covered  should  be  made,  as  on  a  map,  but  it  is  as  well  not  to 
give  detail  of  ciuestionnaires,  or  other  forms  used. 

At  this  point  it  is  customary  to  introduce  a  summary  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  research  and  a  listing  of  the  recommendations 
based  on  them.  It  is  generally  believed  that  if  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  are  reserved  until  a  later  point  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  they  will  not  receive  full  attention.  It  is  also  conjectured 
that  this  early  introduction  arouses  interest  in  the  evidence  on 
which  they  are  based. 

d’he  findings  of  the  study,  the  evidence  on  which  the  con¬ 
clusions  were  based  shoidd  be  presented  at  this  point.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  present  one  basic  finding  at  a  time.  The  facts  should  be 
presented  graphically  as  well  as  numerically  and  to  establish  a 
continuity  between  each  item  and  those  which  precede  and  follow 
it.  Only  the  major  findings  need  be  presented  in  the  popular  report. 
Oharts  should  be  used  wherever  possible  in  place  of  tables.  This 
portion  of  the  report  should  not  be  lengthy.  If  it  is  impractical  to 
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shorten  it,  it  should  be  broken  up  with  subheadings  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  monotony. 

As  a  conclusion  to  the  popular  report,  the  recommendations 
should  be  restated  in  greater  detail. 

All  too  frequently,  marketing  research  is  used  by  management 
as  a  means  of  “proving”  pre-conceived  notions.  It  seems  too  ob¬ 
vious  to  mention  that  if  this  tool  is  to  be  effective  it  must  be  used 
as  a  means  of  acquiring  important  marketing  information  on 
which  management  proposes  to  take  action.  As  business  men  be¬ 
come  increasingly  familiar  with  marketing  research  techniques, 
we  may  yet  see  the  day  when  marketing  research  will  not  be  used 
so  e.xtensively  to  “prove”  product  claims  thereby  acting  as  an  in¬ 
appropriate  selling  device. 


MOTIVATIONAL  RESEARCH 

A  new  school  of  marketing  research  contends  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  approach  to  the  subject  directs  its  inquiries  toward  the 
objective  characteristics  of  the  product  rather  than  the  subjective 
reactions  of  the  consumer.  If,  for  example,  a  researcher  were  to 
ask  a  representative  sample  of  the  population  whether  it  read 
either  of  two  pubhcations-one  a  lurid,  sensational  pulp,  the  other 
a  slick,  family-type  magazine— he  would  conclude  that  the  pulp 
had  very  few  readers  and  must  be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 

icalTirth  “‘“‘1''  7"  distributed  period- 

.cals  m  the  cot.ntry.  And  he  would  conclude  that  the  slick  nia<.a- 

z.ne  was  on  sohd  footing,  whereas  it  was  actually  only  a  few 

months  short  of  ceasing  publication  due  to  lack  of  sales 

a  product'  thaTh?"'  "''^'"'tring  questions  about 

produc  tha  he  uses,  a  consumer  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that 

lesn't' litrd  ^  answering  questions  about  himself-and  if  he 
oesn  like  the  correct  answers  to  the  questions  that  appear  in 

clicheT'  Fmiher  ,h “tisfying  stereotypes  and 

unknown  to  him  it  L  !  aspect  of  a  product,  whereas, 

influenced  him  to  purchase'h'"  ' 

Noting  the  similarity  between  their  problem  and  that  of  the 
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clinical  psychologist,  the  marketing  research  men  adopted  the 
projective  techniques  developed  by  psychologists  for  delving  into 
the  hidden  motives  of  their  patients.  A  projective  technique  in¬ 
volves  presenting  the  individual  patient  (or  consumer)  with  a 
stimulus  that  in  itself  makes  no  sense  and  asking  him  to  make 
sense  out  of  it.  In  filling  out  the  picture,  he  will,  of  necessity,  project 
some  part  of  himself  into  it.  Information  is  then  obtained  by 
analysis  of  the  parts  that  were  added  by  the  respondent. 

Among  the  best  known  techniques  for  extracting  these  hidden 
motives  is  the  Rorschach  Test  in  which  a  person  is  shown  a  series 
of  ink  blots  and  asked  to  tell  what  they  look  like.  This  technique 
is  frequently  used  in  an  introductory  phase  of  motivational  re¬ 
search  since  it  supplies  some  general  background  information 
about  the  personality  and  requires  considerable  narrowing  down 
before  it  can  be  translated  into  usable  marketing  information. 

The  Thematic  Apperception  Test  (Commonly  referred  to  as 
TAT  Test)  is  one  method  used  by  clinical  psychologists  to  peer 
into  the  inner  thoughts  of  a  patient.  If  it  is  believed  that  the 
patient’s  attitude  toward  authority  plays  an  important  part  in 
his  mental  problem,  he  is  given  a  series  of  drawings  in  which 
people  are  depicted,  but  where  the  relationship  of  authority  or 
the  characteristics  of  the  authoritarian  figure  are  not  complete.  He 
will  then  be  encouraged  to  tell  a  short  story  about  each  pictuie. 
Whether  the  subordinate  figure  overcomes  the  authoritarian  figure 
or  achieves  a  secure  and  comfortable  dependence  will  tell  far 
more  about  the  inner  feelings  of  the  patient  than  he  would  ever 
willingly  reveal  in  response  to  direct  questions. 

STIGMA  OF  INSTANT  COFFEE 

One  of  the  most  widely  quoted  applications  of  this  technique 
to  a  marketing  problem  was  publislied  in  the  April  1950  edition 
of  “The  Journal  of  Marketing,”  and  especially  applicable  here 
since  the  subject  under  scrutiny  was  the  consumer’s  reaction  to 
instant  coffee  versus  regular  at  a  time  when  the  subject  was  topical. 

A  conventional  survey  was  made  asking  sue  ’ 

“Do  vou  like  instant  cofiee?”  (If  No)  “What  do  you  dislike  about 
it?”  The  bulk  of  the  unfavorable  resjionses,  according  to  the 
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report,  fell  into  the  general  area,  “I  don’t  like  the  flavor.”  The 
facility  of  answer  so  regularly  repeated  leads  the  motivational  re¬ 
searcher  to  suspect  that  it  is  a  stereotype  which  gives  a  sensible 
answer  to  get  rid  of  the  interviewer  and  successfully  conceals 
other  motives. 

To  get  a  more  revealing  answer,  the  motivational  researcher 
prepared  two  shopping  lists,  identical  in  every  respect  except 
that  one  list  specified  drip  grind  of  a  well  known  brand  of  a 
regular  coffee,  and  the  other  specified  the  brand  name  of  a  well 
known  instant  coffee.  The  lists  were  given  to  alternate  subjects, 
none  of  whom  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  other  list.  The  subjects 
were  asked  to  read  the  shopping  list,  project  themselves  into  the 
situation  as  far  as  possible  until  they  could  characterize  the  woman 
who  bought  the  groceries.  Then  the  subjects  were  asked  to  write 
a  brief  description  of  the  woman’s  personality  and  character  and 
indicate  wheievei  possible  what  factors  were  influential  in  making 
these  judgments. 

Fifty  people  lesponded  to  each  of  the  two  shopping  lists 
providing  some  interesting  material.  Since  there  was  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  lists  except  that  one  specified  a  brand  of 
instant  coffee  and  the  other  specified  a  brand  of  regular  coffee, 
it  was  assumed  that  all  outstanding  differences  in  the  findings 
were  due  to  the  difference  in  the  types  of  coffee  and  that  reason- 
able  assumptions  might  be  made  as  to  general  popular  impressions 
of  people  who  use  the  one  type  of  coffee  in  contrast  to  the  other 

The  following  main  characteristics  of  the  descriptions  were  listed 
in  the  report: 


I  ^  \  cent  of  the  people  described  Woman  A,  who 

ought  instant  coffee,  as  lazy;  4  per  cent  described  Woman  B 
who  bought  regular  coffee,  as  lazy. 

(2)  48  per  cent  described  Woman  A  as  failing  to  plan  house- 

B  thir'way““ 

spendthiift;  none  described  Woman  B  this  way. 

(4)  16  per  cent  described  Woman  A  as  not  a  good  wife* 
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none  described  Woman  B  this  way.  4  per  cent  described  Woman 
A  as  a  good  wife.  16  per  cent  described  Woman  B  this  way. 

It  would  appear,  on  the  basis  of  this  investigation,  that  the 
w'ornan  who  buys  instant  cofTee  pays  the  price  of  being  seen  as 
lazy,  spendthrift,  a  poor  wife,  and  as  failing  to  plan  well  for  her 
family.  The  people  who  rejected  instant  coffee  in  the  original 
direct  question  blamed  its  flavor.  Or  was  their  dislike  of  instant 
coffee  to  a  large  extent  occasioned  by  a  fear  of  being  seen  by 
themselves  and  others  in  the  role  they  projected  for  Woman  A 
in  the  description? 

Additional  interesting  information  was  to  be  found  in  the 
reading  of  the  individual  responses.  One  of  the  items  on  both 
shopping  lists  was  a  can  of  peaches.  With  respect  to  Woman  B, 
the  peaches  were  singled  out  as  a  sign  that  the  woman  is  thought¬ 
fully  preparing  a  treat  for  her  famliy.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Woman  A  buys  them  it  is  additional  evidence  of  her  laziness 
since  their  being  canned  becomes  the  key  point  considered. 

In  follow-up  tests,  it  was  determined  that  to  some  extent 
other  convenience  type  foods  suffered  the  same  mental  barriers  as 
did  instant  coffee,  and  that  a  relationship  existed  between  the 
purchase  pattern  of  the  woman  respondent  and  the  number  of 
favorable  or  unfavorable  comments  she  made  about  either  hypo¬ 
thetical  woman  purchaser. 


UNIVERSAL  INTEREST 

Since  this  series  of  tests  was  made,  numerous  noisy  debates 
have  been  held  with  respect  to  the  value  of  these  projective  teci- 
niques  and  of  motivational  research  in  general.  Traditional  re¬ 
search  men  contend  that  the  findings  of  projective  research  tech¬ 
niques  are  unsound,  they  are  based  on  too  small  a  samp  e,  t  ey 
cannot  be  checked  and  the  information  obtained,  if  lelia  e 
not  differ  materially  from  what  could  be  obtained  through  orthodox 
methods.  A  book  written  by  a  former  advertising  man  detai  g 
Tome  of  the  projective  techniques  while  condemning  thenWo. 
their  ability  to  persuade  consumers  who  are  unaw 
are  being  manipulated,  remained  for  many  weeks  at  P 
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the  non-fiction  best  seller  list  published  by  the  New  York  Times, 
and  for  over  60  weeks  was  listed  among  the  top  15. 

Advertising  men  and  their  advertising  agencies  were  fascinated 
by  the  novelty  of  the  approach  to  almost  the  same  extent  as  was 
the  book-reading  public.  Many  coffee  roasters  have  utilized  the 
services  of  the  larger  motivational  research  firms  and  proudly 
contend  that  some  of  their  major  marketing  decisions  were  based 
largely  on  this  type  of  marketing  research.  The  Pan-American 
Coffee  Bureau  has  availed  itself  of  the  services  of  the  Institute  for 
Motivational  Research  and  continues  to  base  some  of  its  marketing 
thinking  on  the  results  obtained.  The  Tea  Council  has  utilized  the 
same  organization  on  behalf  of  both  iced  tea  and  hot  tea. 

Some  coffee  marketing  men  contend  that  through  this  source 
they  gained  an  insight  into  their  marketing  problems  that  they 
could  not  possibly  hav’e  attained  in  any  other  way.  Otheis  suggest 
that  they  did  not  learn  anything  from  use  of  this  type  of  reseaich 
that  was  not  already  essentially  known  to  them,  but  that  through 
projective  techniques  in  marketing  research  they  were  able  to 
come  up  with  new  approaches  and  themes  in  their  advertising 
and  sales  promotional  campaigns  that  made  the  cost  of  the  research 


well  worth  while. 

With  the  passage  of  ten  years,  one  might  wonder  how  much 
validity  can  be  given  to  the  findings  of  the  motivatronal  research 
on  instant  coffee  in  the  project  reported  in  “The  Journal  of  Mar¬ 
keting”  referred  to  above.  How  seriously  did  rnstant  coffee  proces¬ 
sors  and  coffee  roasters  take  the  findings  of  this  research? 

The  answer  to  the  question  might  be  found  in  the  fact  tiat 
the  most  frequently  repeated  advertising  themes  for  tnstant  coffee 
during  the  decade  that  followed  were  economy,  convenience  and 
similarity  in  taste  and  flavor  to  ground  coffee.  As  the  decade  d,  w 
to  a  close,  advertising  themes  were  shifting  sharply  to  the  qu  , 
of  the  individual  brand  of  instant  coffee. 

That  the  question  had  at  least  lost  its  significance  was  ] 
claimed  at  the  National  Coffee  Association’s  annual  conven  mn 
•  T  V  1  dfio  Asked  for  a  statement  with  respect  to  t  le 

ifr—hi  i. ....  a...-. 

president  of  United  Instant  Colfee  Coip.,  note  ,  i  P 
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“When  instant  coffee  consumers  are  questioned  as  to  their 
preference  for  instant  coffee  over  brewed  coffee,  a  good  many  are 
apt  to  say  they  preferred  brewed  coffee.  There  is  the  taste  acceptance 
for  instant,  and  the  attitude  acceptance  for  regular,  a  phenomenon 
of  alterable  degree  natural  to  this  or  any  period  of  change  but 
with  the  ever-increasing  taste  acceptability  of  instant  coffee,  it 
follows  that  greater  exposure  to  instant  should  bring  both  these 
attitudes  into  parallel  within  a  reasonably  short  time.” 

Although  the  question  may  now  have  been  well  laid  to  rest, 
the  projective  technique  which  brought  to  light  the  existence  of 
the  problem  which  might  otherwise  never  have  appeared  on  the 
surface,  is  still  a  significant  part  of  marketing  research,  and  while 
the  raging  debate  over  the  approach  has  subsided,  the  controversy 
continues  beneath  the  surface. 
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